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FOREWORD. 

THE  aim  of  this  book  is  to  apply  the 
spirit  of  Nelson's  teaching  to  some 
problems  of  to-day. 

With  that  object  the  work  is  divided  into 
two  parts :  the  first  contains  a  study  of 
Nelson  and  his  companions  ;  the  second  part 
deals  with  Nelson's  teachings.  In  this  task 
I  have  been  helped  by  many  naval  officers, 
among  whom  are  four  Admirals  on  the  active 
list,  each  of  whom  has  been  good  enough 
to  give  me  counsel  and  information  regard- 
ing the  special  subject  on  which  he  is  an 
authority.  The  682nd  Clause  in  the  King's 
Regulations  and  Admiralty  Instructions 
prevents  the  disclosure  of  their  names.  They 
and  other  officers  have  given  me  facts  which 
have  been  dealt  with  on  my  own  responsi- 
bility. The  chapter  on  Discipline,  however, 
is  almost  entirely  the  work  of  an  officer  on 
the  active  hst  who  has  given  prolonged  and 
special  study  to  a  subject  requiring  Parlia- 
mentary attention,  but  which  cannot  be 
acceptably  treated  by  landsmen. 

Since  Nelson  fell,  a  new  type  of  seaman 
has   come  into   existence.     Our   bluejackets 
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are  no  longer  ignorant  and  sensual  heroes, 
but  educated  men  who  share  in  the  general 
advancement  of  culture  on  shore,  and  who 
desire  and  deserve  that  the  conditions  of  their 
service  should  now  be  adapted  to  the  facts 
of  the  Twentieth  Century.  The  spirit  of 
Nelson's  teaching  favours  reform. 

Although  I  may  not  publicly  acknowledge 
my  gratitude  to  the  officers  who  have  aided 
me  with  counsel  and  information  on  the 
subjects  of  Tactics,  Gunnery,  and  Discipline, 
I  am  permitted  to  acknowledge  complete 
indebtedness  for  information  on  Dockyards 
to  Mr.  George  Crocker,  C.B.,  the  Civil 
Technical  Assistant  at  Devonport,  and  Mr. 
R.  F.  Franklin,  Secretary  to  Vice-Admiral 
W.  H.  Henderson,  Superintendent  of  Devon- 
port  Dockyard. 

To  Mr.  Seymour  Trower,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Navy  League,  I  am  indebted  for  in- 
formation about  the  origin  of  the  Navy 
League. 

I  thank  the  nameless  Writer  of  the 
Preface,  who  also  prepared  the  anthology 
of  the  four  victories.  But  for  him  this 
work  would  not  have  been  undertaken. 

Arnold    White. 

2,    Windmill  Hilly 
Hampstead, 

September,    1905. 


PREFACE. 

^^  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh !  "  These  few  lines  are  unpremeditated — 
unrevised. 

BY  a  pure  chance  (but  a  delightful  one  I) 
from  the  place  where  this  is  now  being  written 
one  can  see  nothing  else  but  the  figure 
of  Nelson  on  his  column  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
towering  over  the  trees  in  St.  James's  Park, 
It  is  delightful,  because  it  reminds  one  of  the 
golden  words  on  Nelson,  attributed  to  Mr, 
Gladstone,  who  compared  Nelson  to  some 
gigantic  mountain,  whose  grandeur  and  immen- 
sity people  only  adequately  realise  when  far-off 
distance  has  caused  all  its  comparatively  puny 
surroundings  to  sink  below  the  horizon  of  our 
knowledge  of  them,  but  the  great  giant  still 
looms  more  sublime  than  ever — grand,  majestic^ 
towering,  incomparable.  So  is  it  with  our 
Immortal  Hero  I  Pray,  who  is  there  of  his  time, 
or  indeed  of  any  other  time,  that  still  lives  in  our 
memories  as  he  does  ?  Not  one  /  And  why  ?  Be- 
cause in  that  frail,  weak,  pain-wracked  body 
dwelt  a  spirit  that  knew  no  fear,  possessed  no 
guile;  and  he  saved  his  Country,  not  once  or 
twice,  and  died  for  her. 
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Some  red  tape  o-fficial  idiot  sent  him  a 
form  once  to  fill  up  to  get  a  pension  for  his 
wounds  {why^  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ought  to  have 
been  running  after  him  with  money  hags  /). 
He  wrote  hack  to  the  clerk  that  he  had  heen 
in  a  hundred  fights  I  His  eye  went  here,  his 
arm  went  there,  the  scalp  almost  torn  from  his 
head  at  the  Nile,  and  so  on.  Let  us  thank 
that  official  nip-cheese — he  gave  us  a  gem  I 
Yes,  that  simple  recital  of  his  hundred  fights 
which  this  clerk  extracted  from  him  tells  us 
of  the  immortal  spirit  that  animated  that 
weak,  frail,  wearied,  stricken  hody  and  sent 
him  to  hattle  when  more  fit  for  the  hospital 
than  the  sea,  and  made  him  die  a  comparative 
pauper  hecause  he  sought  always  fighting  and 
not  prize  money.  He  was  seeking  the  enemy's 
hattleships  while  others  were  seeking  fat  mer- 
chant vessels.  ;f 6,000  was  the  total  of  his 
prize  money,  after  two  years  off  Toulon,  while 
£20,000  was  often  a  Captain's  share  outside 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  The  pity  of  it  I  He 
had  to  ask  his  country  with  his  dying  breath 
(the  only  thing  he  asked)  to  care  for  his  friend, 
as  he  had  no  money  to  give  her.  She  was 
allowed  by  a  grateful  country  to  starve,  and 
found  a  pauper's  grave  in  a  foreign  land  I 
A  passing  Englishman  paid  for  her  funeral. 
What    fearful    effeminate    folly    has    been 
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written  of  Nelson  and  Lady  Hamilton  I  It 
was  perhaps  the  only  time  he  erred,  and  did 
he  even  then  really  err  ?  If  he  did — well, 
let  us  think  of  that  memorable  scriptural  scene 
and  ask  ourselves  which  of  us  shall  first  cast 
a  stone  (''  and  they  went  out  one  hy  one, 
beginning  at  the  eldest,  even  to  the  last '' — 
Was  there  ever  a  scene  so  wondrously  de- 
picted ?  But  that's  a  sermon — not  Nelson  /). 
Truly,  Lady  Hamilton  exemplifies  Nelson's 
glory  I  She  had  thrown  herself  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  her  enthusiastic  nature  into 
his  service,  and  that  of  his  fleet ;  had  tended 
his  wounds  ;  nursed  him  in  his  illness  ;  gave 
him  that  boundless  sympathy  he  had  never 
known  before,  and  which  won  his  simple 
heart  {never  lost  before).  She  battled  for  the 
victualling  of  his  ships  against  all  the  machin- 
ations and  obstacles  of  an  intriguing  hostility 
at  the  Neapolitan  Court  and  triumphed  ;  and 
got  his  ships  -fit  for  sea  at  Syracuse  with  all 
they  wanted.  Finally  when  Nelson,  all  worn 
out  with  illness  and  sufferings,  wearied  in 
mind  and  by  bodily  fatigue,  would  have  stayed 
ashore,  she  forced  him  to  sea  and  to  Trafalgar  I 
Well  might  he  exclaim,  '^  If  there  were  more 
Emmas  there  would  be  more  Nelsons''  He 
felt  all  he  owed  her  (nor  was  he  ever  so  mean 
as  to  disguise  it)  and  often  asked  his  Captains 
(that  Band  of  Brothers  /    But — where  are  their 
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statues  ?  those  immortal  heroes  of  the  Nile, 
Copenhagen,  and  Trafalgar  /)  to  drink  her 
health  and  bless  her  memory  I  As  Southey, 
after  all  his  best  biographer,  so  truly  says, 
it  was  not  the  surpassing  loveliness  nor  the 
charming  manners  and  great  accomplishments 
of  Lady  Hamilton  (fascinating  as  they  all 
and  each  were)  which  excited  Nelson's  ardent 
and  romantic  admiration.  Nor  was  it  that 
these  were  accompanied  by  still  more  uncommon 
intellectual  endowments — though  she  was  an 
uneducated  woman.  No  !  the  real  secret  was, 
her  character,  both  in  its  strength  and  in  its 
weakness,  exactly  resembled  his  own.  That 
was  the  real  bond  I  The  man  who  was  familiar 
with  wounds  and  death  suffered  like  a  woman 
when  a  man  was  flogged. 

But  what  shall  we  say,  what  can  we  say, 
of  his  mighty  genius  for  war  ?  The  "'  Nelson 
touch,''  as  the  sailors  dearly  loved  to  call  it, 
that  magnetic  thrill  which  went  through  the 
fleet  when  they  saw  his  flag  on  the  horizon  on 
his  joining  the  fleet ;  his  resistless  enthusiasm, 
which  swept  away  all  obstacles  like  an  aval- 
anche  ;  his  indomitable  will  which  discarded 
the  word  ''  insuperable  "  ;  his  considered  rash- 
ness, which  was  really  the  height  of  prudence. 
Look  how  he  braved  the  broadsides  of  the 
combined  fleets  at  Trafalgar,  when  leading  his 
-fleet   into    battle ;   look   perhaps   above   all   at 
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that  most  memorable  of  all  his  memorable 
glories y  ''  the  lurid  splendours  of  the  Nile  '* 
— sighting  the  enemy  at  sunset — fighting  him 
at  midnight — without  charts — without  fear — 
but  his  fighting  instinct  told  him  what  Napoleon 
said  truly  was  the  secret  of  victory,  ''  Uaudace, 
Vaudace,  toujours  V audace  !  '*  Look  again  at 
Copenhagen — a  marvel  of  daring  {for  which 
no  medal  was  given  /). 

A  great  French  Admiral  has  written,  '*  La 
genie  de  Nelson  c'est  d' avoir  compris  notre 
faiblesse''  Yes,  that's  just  it !  Nelson  knew 
when  to  be  rash  and  how  to  be  rash ;  he 
studied  his  enemy.  Commenting  on  this  sup- 
posed rashness  some  envious  Admiral  said 
to  George  the  Third,  ''  Sire,  that  Commodore 
Nelson  of  yours  is  mad  I  ^'  ''  Mad,  is  he?'' 
replied  the  King,  ''  I  wish  to  heaven  he  would 
bite  some  of  my  Admirals  ! '' 

Nelson  was  not  only  a  great  man,  he 
was  a  good  man.  Read  this — his  last  day  on 
earth  : — 

Soon  after  daylight  Nelson  came  upon  deck. 
The  2ist  of  October  was  a  festival  in  his  family, 
because  on  that  day  his  uncle,  Captain  Suckling,  in 
the  "  Dreadnought,''  with  two  other  line-of-battle 
ships,  had  beaten  off  a  French  squadron  of  four 
sail  of  the  line  and  three  frigates.  Nelson,  with 
that  sort  of  superstition  from  which  few  persons 
are  entirely  exempt,  had  more  than  once  expressed 
his   persuasion   that  this  was  to  he  the   day  of  his 
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battle  also,  and  he  was  well  pleased  at  seeing  his 
prediction  about  to  be  verified.  The  wind  was  now 
from  the  west — light  breezes,  with  a  long  heavy  swell. 
Signal  was  made  to  bear  down  upon  the  enemy  in 
two  lines,  and  the  fleet  set  all  sail.  Collingwood, 
in  the  "  Royal  Sovereign,''^  led  the  lee  line  of  thirteen 
ships  ;  the  "  Victory  "  led  the  weather  line  of  four- 
teen. Having  seen  that  all  was  as  it  should  be, 
Nelson  retired  to  his  cabin  and  wrote  the  following 
prayer  : — 

*•  May  the  great  God  whom  I  worship  grant 
to  my  country,  and  for  the  benefit  of  Europe  in  general, 
a  great  and  glorious  victory,  and  may  no  misconduct 
in  any  one  tarnish  it,  and  may  humanity  after  victory 
be  the  predominant  feature  in  the  British  fleet !! 
For  myself  individually,  I  commit  my  life  to  Him 
that  made  me,  and  may  His  blessing  alight  on  my 
endeavours  for  serving  my  country  faithfully  I  To 
Him  I  resign  myself,  and  the  just  cause  which  is 
entrusted  to  me  to  defend.    Amen,  Amen,  Amen.^^ 

Will  Heaven  be  denied  him  mho  thus  died 
in  battle  for  his  Country  and  made  this  great 
prayer  ? 

''  If  the  chariot  and  the  horses  of  fire  had 
been  vouchsafed  for  Nelson's  translation,  he 
could  scarcely  have  departed  in  a  brighter 
Maze  of  glory.'* 

''  Prcelio  occisusJ' 
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part  I. 

A   STUDY   OF    NELSON    AND 
HIS   COMPANIONS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

NELSON. 

"  There  is  none  like  him,  and  there  shall  be  none. 
When  England  bears  again  as  great  a  son, 
He  can  but  follow  fame  where  Nelson  led.'' 

A.  C.  Swinburne. 

The  national  monument  to  Nelson  in  Trafal- 
gar Square  represents  the  Admiral  with 
indomitable  face  gazing  southwards  and  sea- 
wards. His  eye  rests  on  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  the  affairs  of  the  fleet  are 
dealt  with,  not  by  seamen,  but  by  soldiers 
and  civilians — among  whose  Members  no 
naval  officer  is  found.  Far  below  the  horizon, 
beyond  the  place  of  talk,  is  the  scene  of  action 
— ^Trafalgar,  St.  Vincent,  and  the  Nile.  To 
England  Nelson's  outlook  is  symbolic.  Thus, 
after  a  hundred  years  of  praise,  of  forgetful- 
ness,    of   renewed    devotion,    Nelson    towers 
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among  his  contemporaries — a  spirit  inspired, 
a  leader  of  men. 

^'  There  is  but  one  Nelson/'  said  St. 
Vincent,  and  history  confirms  that  saying. 
This  sailor,  who  embodied  England's  genius 
for  the  sea,  had  something  of  the  resistlessness 
and  certainty  of  fate — each  blow  he  struck 
was  irresistible  and  terrible,  a  thunderbolt 
of  battle.  About  his  deeds  there  is  a  note  of 
the  inevitable ;  chance  and  circumstance  gave 
way  before  him.  From  birth  to  death  he 
lived  weighted  by  the  burden  of  a  great 
destiny — a  destiny  dimly  guessed  at  by  him- 
self, only  half  realised  by  those  around  him. 
Implanted  in  his  heart  was  a  consuming 
thirst  for  glory  and  for  that  honour  which, 
as  Bacon  says,  ''  may  be  ranked  amongst  the 
greatest,  which  happeneth  rarely  :  That  is^ 
of  such  as  Sacrifice  themselves,  to  Death  or 
Danger,  for  the  Good  of  their  Country." 
Nelson's  glory  was  his  country's,  his  triumphs 
were  her  salvation,  his  name  her  safeguard. 

The  Nile,  the  Baltic,  Trafalgar!  What 
a  bulwark  of  victories  for  this  one  seaman 
to  have  raised  between  England  and  the  foe  ! 
But  there  is  a  danger  of  Nelson  being  lost 
behind  his  battles — it  was  not  circumstance 
or  chance  that  made  those  battles  what  they 
were,  but  the  very  character  of  Nelson  him- 
self.     The  temper  that  flamed  at  the  Nile, 
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the  keen  brain  that  snatched  victory  at  the 
Baltic,  and  the  final  fusion  of  spirit  and  genius 
that  marked  the  ''  crowning  mercy ''  of 
Trafalgar,  were  Nelson  in  apotheosis.  ''  Eng- 
land expects  that  every  man  will  do  his  duty  '* 
has  had  such  an  abiding  influence  because 
it  was  the  sudden  inspired  crystallisation  into 
nine  words  of  the  whole  secret  of  Nelson's 
life.  Those  words  were  backed  by  a  lifetime 
of  deeds — many  actions,  many  wounds  gave 
them  force.  Behind  that  last  signal,  in  the 
memory  of  the  fleet  and  of  the  nation,  were 
weary  vigilant  blockades,  long  sea  chases,  and 
great  sea  battles. 

Nelson's  character  is  so  natural,  so  spon- 
taneous and  fresh  that  time  cannot  touch  it 
— through  the  mists  of  a  hundred  years  his 
spirit  still  shines  undimmed  in  its  radiance, 
unparalleled  in  its  pathetic  reality.  He 
reveals  himself  in  his  letters  with  a  childlike 
simplicity,  and  stands  confessed  vain,  irrit- 
able, excitable,  passionate  and  perverse ; 
but  also  generous  to  the  point  of  foolishness, 
fearless  of  responsibility,  far-sighted,  a  states- 
man as  well  as  a  fighter,  sincerely  religious 
though  a  breaker  of  the  Seventh  Command- 
ment. 

A  strange  and  contradictory  mixture  of 
qualities,  but  welded  into  the  whole  which 
is  Nelson  by  that  final  and  crowning  gift  of  a 
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genius  whose  sheer  supremacy  at  sea  has 
never  been  equalled.  There  is  an  amazing 
sincerity  in  every  line  he  wrote,  every  word 
he  uttered  ;  he  was  too  impetuous  to  hide  or 
palliate  his  own  weaknesses  as  other  men  do, 
to  cover  up  the  thoughts  in  his  candid  heart, 
yet  from  it  all  he  emerges  entirely  lovable — 
through  every  fault  and  every  failing  he  is 
still  ''  the  adored,  the  incomparable  Nelson.'' 
Shortly  after  the  hero's  death  at  Trafalgar 
Wordsworth  wrote  a  poem  which  he  called 
''  The  Happy  Warrior."  This  poem  was 
founded  largely  on  Nelson's  character  and 
sets  it  forth  at  its  noblest — the  ideal  of 
courage,  of  tenderness,  of  patriotism  and 
devotion  which  serves  as  a  model  to  all  ardent 
and  aspiring  souls.  Nelson  was  truly  a 
Happy  Warrior — joyous  and  inspired  in  the 
heat  of  battle — but  as  a  man  he  was  unhappy 
and  suffered  greatly  :  he  was  frequently — 
especially  in  his  later  years — deeply  and 
intensely  miserable.  All  his  life  he  was 
conscious  of  something  missed.  He  had  a 
dauntless  and  heroic  spirit,  but  a  sad,  un- 
satisfied heart.  It  is  impossible  to  ignore 
the  wrong  into  which  he  was  driven  by  this 
craving  heart  of  his,  but  the  incomparable 
greatness  of  his  character  overshadows  all 
its  blemishes.  The  guiding  motive  of  his 
life,  the  ideal  he  pursued — not,  indeed,  without 
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stumbling — was  love  of  honour,  love  of 
country,  scorn  of  ease.  From  his  early  youth 
Nelson  belonged  to  the  scanty  company  of 
those  like  the  Happy  Warrior 

"  Whose  high  endeavours  are  an  inward  Hght 
That  makes  the  path  before  him  always  bright." 

When  he  was  returning  as  a  midshipman 
from  the  East  Indies,  wasted  by  sickness  and 
depressed  to  the  point  of  despair,  he  was 
suddenly  visited — as  he  himself  loved  to 
tell — by  this  ''  inward  light ''  which  was  to 
lead  him  thenceforward  all  the  years  of  his 
life.  Before  this,  ''  I  felt  impressed,"  he 
said,  *'  with  a  feeling  that  I  should  never 
rise  in  my  profession.  My  mind  was  stag- 
gered with  a  view  of  the  difficulties  I  had  to 
surmount,  and  the  httle  interest  I  possessed. 
I  could  discover  no  means  of  realising  the 
object  of  my  ambition.  After  a  long  and 
gloomy  reverie,  in  which  I  almost  wished 
myself  overboard,  a  sudden  glow  of  patriot- 
ism was  kindled  within  me,  and  presented 
my  king  and  country  as  my  patron.  '  Well, 
then,'  I  exclaimed,  *  I  will  be  a  hero  !  and 
confiding  in  Providence,  I  will  brave  every 
danger ! '  " 

From  that  time,  as  he  often  said,  ''  a 
radiant  orb  was  suspended  in  his  mind's  eye 
which  urged  him  onward  to  renown.''     So 
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vivid  was  this  spiritual  experience  after  his 
extreme  dejection  that,  as  Southey  says,  *'  He 
always  seemed  willing  to  believe  that  the 
sunshine  which  succeeded  bore  with  it  a 
prophetic  glory,  and  that  the  light  which 
led  him  on  was  '  light  from  heaven/  " 

This  story  is  famihar  enough  to  all  readers 
of  Southey,  but  is  repeated  because  of  its  real 
and  deep  significance — for,  unlike  the  majority 
of  such  early  visions,  it  did  not  ''  fade  into 
the  light  of  common  day.'* 

The  other  stories  of  Nelson's  youth,  both 
the  genuine  and  the  galley-yarns  manu- 
factured to  suit  his  fame  when  it  had  reached 
maturity,  can  be  ignored  here.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  trace  him,  as  his  early  biog- 
raphers, Clarke  and  M' Arthur,  did,  ''  from 
his  infancy  to  the  rank  of  Commander." 
But  one  gift  the  fates  gave  him  at  his  birth 
in  the  obscure  Norfolk  parsonage  must  not 
be  forgotten,  and  that  was  the  gift  of  a 
magnetic  personality,  a  charm  and  persua- 
siveness of  bearing  that  few  could  resist. 

It  was  a  good  gift  to  the  future  Admiral, 
for  had  he  been  less  loved  by  his  comrades 
and  superiors  in  the  service  his  promotion 
would  have  been  slower — which  in  itself 
would  have  been  disastrous  to  England — and 
he  would  have  lacked  that  inspiring  power 
which   lifted   heavier   men   to   heights   they 
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could  not  attain  alone,  and  made  of  the 
British  Fleet,  when  led  by  Nelson,  a  weapon 
terrible  in  its  unity  and  cohesion. 

This  charm  and  the  influence  he  had  on 
those  about  him  was  marked  throughout 
his  career  and  was  not  in  any  way  dependent 
on  the  degree  of  his  fame,  for  in  his  unknown 
youth  it  was  the  same  as  in  the  flush  of  his 

glory,  when  he  was 

"  lifted  high, 
Conspicuous  object  in  a  Nation's  eye." 

Captain  Locker,  who  was  one  of  Nelson's 
early  commanders  and  a  lifelong  friend, 
quickly  succumbed  to  the  fascination  of  his 
young  lieutenant  and  regarded  him  with  the 
warmest  affection;  and  as  he  moved  on  up 
the  ladder  of  promotion,  serving  under  many 
admirals,  it  was  always  the  same.  As  a 
brother  captain  said  to  him,  *'  You  did  just 
as  you  pleased  in  Lord  Hood's  time,  the  same 
in  Admiral  Hotham's,  and  now  again  with 
Sir  John  Jervis  ;  it  makes  no  difference  to 
you  who   is   Commander-in-Chief.'' 

One  of  the  secrets  of  this  gift  of  Nelson's 
was  his  generous  and  enthusiastic  disposition, 
which  caused  those  who  came  in  contact  with 
him  not  merely  to  serve  and  follow  him 
because  it  was  a  duty,  but  because  it  was 
their  greatest  happiness.  Lady  Hughes's 
well-known  story  of  how  Nelson,  when  com- 
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mander  of  the  Boreas^  used  to  invite  timid 
midshipmen  to  meet  him  at  the  masthead  and 
thus  encourage  them  to  the  dreaded  ascent^ 
shows  that  ''  the  young  gentlemen "  were 
fortunate  '*  who  had  the  happiness  of  being 
on  his  quarter-deck/'  As  she  said,  ''  This 
kindness  and  attention  made  the  young 
people  adore  him ;  and  even  his  wishes, 
could  they  have  been  known,  v/ould  have  been 
instantly  complied  with/' 

Lady  Hughes  was  writing  of  1784,  when 
Nelson  was  a  young  captain  of  twenty-six. 
But  twenty-one  years  later,  when  he  was 
Admiral  of  the  White  and  the  glory  of  his 
country,  the  testimony  is  still  the  same. 
Captain  Duff,  who  fell  at  Trafalgar  and  first 
met  the  Admiral  three  weeks  before  that 
battle,  said  of  him,  ''  This  Nelson  is  so  lovable 
and  excellent  a  man,  so  kindly  a  leader,  that 
we  all  wish  to  exceed  his  desires  and  anticipate 
his  orders."  Mr.  Scott,  Nelson's  public 
secretary,  who  was  killed  on  the  Victory's 
deck  an  hour  before  the  Admiral  fell,  said  of 
him,  ''He  is  so  cheerful  and  pleasant  that 
it  is  a  happiness  to  be  about  his  hand."  The 
private  secretary.  Dr.  Scott,  wrote  after 
Trafalgar,  *'  Setting  aside  his  heroism,  when 
I  think  what  an  affectionate,  fascinating 
little  fellow  he  was,  how  dignified  and  pure 
his  mind,  how  kind  and  condescending  his 
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manners,  I  become  stupid  with  grief  for  what 
I  have  lost."  Captain  Pulteney  Malcolm, 
who  knew  both  Nelson  and  Wellington,  said, 
''  Nelson  was  the  man  to  love.'' 

With  his  courage  and  kindness  went  com- 
passion :  ''  For  indeed,''  as  Carlyle  says, 
*'  Valour  is  the  fountain  of  Pity  too.*'  Nelson, 
who  found  the  ''  full  tide  of  happiness  "  in 
the  terrific  battle  of  the  Nile  and  the  ''  warm 
work  "  of  Copenhagen,  and  was  before  all 
things  an  inspired  fighter,  was  also  singularly 
pitiful  to  those  in  any  kind  of  grief  or  ad- 
versity. The  instances  of  this  are  many. 
When  Captain  Layman  was  court-martialled 
early  in  1805  for  the  loss  of  the  Raven 
sloop.  Nelson  was  greatly  distressed,  and  wrote 
a  most  generous  letter  to  Lord  Melville, 
which  he  concluded  characteristically  by 
saying  :  ''  You  must,  my  dear  Lord,  forgive 
the  warmth  which  I  express  for  Captain  Lay- 
man ;  but  he  is  in  adversity,  and  therefore 
has  the  more  claim  to  my  attention  and 
regard.  If  I  had  been  censured  every  time 
I  have  run  my  ship,  or  fleets  under  my  com- 
mand, into  great  danger,  I  should  long  ago 
have  been  out  of  the  Service,  and  never  in  the 
House  of  Peers." 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  than  the 
reason  he  gave  for  his  deep  attachment  to 
Commander    Edward  Parker  :    ''  He  is  my 
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child/'  said  the  Admiral,  "  for  I  found  him  in 
distress/'  When  that  brave  yoting  officer 
was  mortally  wounded  in  the  unsuccessful 
attack  of  the  Boulogne  Flotilla  in  1801  Nelson 
was  grieved  to  the  heart.  Parker's  hurt 
was  hopeless  from  the  first,  but  he  lingered 
for  more  than  a  month,  and  to  his  bedside 
Nelson  dedicated  every  free  moment,  almost 
every  thought — hardly  a  letter  of  his  at  that 
time  in  which  he  is  not  mentioned.  When 
at  last  the  poor  fellow  died  Nelson's  sorrow 
for  his  ''  child  "  was  extreme.  To  Davison 
he  wrote,  ''  My  dear  Parker  left  this  world 
for  a  better  at  nine  o'clock  this  morning. 
It  was,  they  tell  me,  a  happy  release  ;  but  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  say  I  am  glad  he  is 
gone  ;  it  would  be  a  lie,  for  I  am  grieved 
almost  to  death."  To  St.  Vincent  he  said, 
*'  All  will  agree,  none  fell  more  nobly  than 
dear  Parker  ;  and  none  ever  resigned  their 
life  into  the  hands  of  their  Creator  with  more 
resignation  to  the  Divine  Will  than  our 
Parker.  ...  I  fear  his  loss  has  made 
a  wound  in  my  heart  which  time  will  scarcely 
heal." 

This  was  how  Nelson  felt  for  those  he 
loved,  but  even  an  officer  who  merited  little 
at  his  hands  met  with  gentle  treatment  if 
he  was  in  misfortune.  On  the  eve  of  Trafal- 
gar, when   the   Admiral   needed   every   ship 
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for  the  coming  battle,  he  permitted  the 
broken  Sir  Robert  Calder  to  go  home  to  his 
court-martial  in  his  94-gun  ship  Prince  of 
Wales  rather  than  grieve  and  humiliate 
him  by  the  transfer  to  another  ship,  though 
to  do  so  was  against  the  orders  of  the  Ad- 
miralty and  the  counsels  of  prudence.  *'  But 
I  trust,''  he  wrote,  *'  that  I  shall  be  considered 
to  have  done  right  as  a  man,  and  to  a  brother 
officer  in  affliction ;  my  heart  could  not 
stand  it,  and  so  the  thing  must  rest." 

Nelson,  who  throughout  his  career  took 
the  most  terrific  risks  and  never  shrank  from 
unshared  responsibility,  was  acutely  sensitive 
to  any  form  of  naval  censure  or  naval  failure. 
The  one  great  failure  of  his  life  was  at  Tene- 
riffe,  and  though  his  own  conduct  on  that 
dark  night  of  disaster  and  useless  bloodshed 
was  heroic  in  the  finest  sense,  he  was  in 
despair  and  thought  everything  was  ended 
for  him  in  the  Service.  *'  I  am  become  a 
burthen  to  my  friends  and  useless  to  my 
country,"  he  wrote  to  St.  Vincent,  ''  When 
I  leave  your  command,  I  become  dead  to  the 
world  ;  I  go  hence  and  am  no  more  seen." 
It  was  because  he  could  suffer  like  this  that 
he  was  so  tender  to  those  in  trouble. 

But,  with  the  exception  of  Teneriffe,  the 
circumstances  of  his  own  career  gave  him  a 
curious  simple  faith  in   ''  conduct  "   as  the 
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talisman  of  high  professional  success.  ''  A 
uniform  conduct  of  honour  and  integrity," 
he  once  said,  ''  seldom  fails  of  bringing  a  man 
to  the  goal  of  fame  at  last."  Like  many  of 
Nelson's  impetuous  statements,  this  remark 
is  not  borne  out  by  facts — it  takes  more  than 
honour  and  integrity  to  lift  a  man  to  the 
goal  of  fame,  or  nearly  all  naval  officers 
would  be  famous.  But  Nelson,  who  had 
the  final  gift  of  genius,  was  so  large-hearted 
that  he  imputed  that  rare  quality  to  those 
worthy  but  sometimes  commonplace  officers 
to  whom  his  affectionate  nature  clung. 

Where  he  Hked  he  was  immensely  generous. 
Where  he  loved  (and  he  loved  many  men 
as  well  as  one  woman)  he  idealised  and  cast 
a  glamour  of  bravery  and  beauty  over  the 
objects  of  his  devotion — not  always  with 
a  just  regard  to  truth,  more's  the  pity.  But 
Nelson,  as  has  been  said,  all  his  life  went  with 
a  craving  and  only  half-satisfied  heart — a 
kind  of  striving  after  something  he  could  not 
touch  is  discernible  in  his  most  intimate  and 
passionate  letters  ;  and  if  it  was  largely  the 
natural  generosity  of  his  temper  that  made  him 
see  those  he  loved  in  such  a  shining  light,  it 
was  also — and  more  subtly — a  desperate  and 
unconscious  effort  to  supply  what  this  world 
could  never  give  him. 

This  sort  of  wistful,  unsatisfied  outlook 
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is  noticeable  in  his  face.  Nearly  all  the 
portraits  show  it.  The  sensitive  pouting 
lips,  the  large  melancholy  eyes,  the  whole 
pain-sharpened  face,  reveal  this  side  of  his 
character.  His  features  in  repose  and  stillness 
have  a  marked  sadness,  an  almost  feminine 
sweetness  that  is  particularly  evident  in 
Hoppner's  portrait  in  St.  James's  Palace. 
It  is  clear  from  the  variations  in  the  portraits 
that  Nelson's  was  a  face  that  changed  con- 
stantly in  expression — the  stern  and  masterful 
side  of  his  character  is  well  shown  in  Abbot's 
picture  painted  a  few  months  before  the 
battle  of  the  Baltic  (not  the  one  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery),  and  in  Thaller's  bust,  with 
its  heavily  marked  lines  and  dogged  fight- 
ing look.  There  he  is  the  terrible  leader 
whose  name  was  the  forecast  of  defeat  to 
French  and  Spanish  seamen. 

But,  painted  often  as  he  has  been,  we 
must  always  be  conscious  of  something 
missed,  something  that  was  only  found  on 
the  shot-torn  decks  of  his  own  ships — the 
marvellous  battle-light  which  shone  in  his 
face  when  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  and 
was  never  seen  ashore.  Most  truly  was  it 
said  of  this  Happy  Warrior  that  his 

"  powers  shed  round  him  in  the  common  strife, 
Or  mild  concerns  of  ordinary  life, 
A  constant  influence,  a  peculiar  grace  ; 
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But  who,  if  he  be  called  upon  to  face 

Some  awful  moment  to  which  Heaven  has  joined 

Great  issues,  good  or  bad  for  human  kind, 

Is  happy  as  a  Lover  ;    and  attired 

With  sudden  brightness,  like  a  Man  inspired." 

His  sailors  saw  that  ''  sudden  brightness  '* 
and  knew  it  led  them  to  glorious  victory, 
but  it  is  gone  with  the  thunder  of  the  double- 
shotted  guns  and  the  smoke  and  flame  of 
battle  :  we  may  never  see  even  the  reflection 
of  it,  for  it  could  not  be  confined  on  canvas — 
it  was  the  very  essence  of  a  radiant  spirit  at 
its  highest  moment  of  exaltation. 

That  one  artist  at  least  felt  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  task  is  recorded  in  the  "  Naval 
Chronicle  "  describing  a  conversation  between 
two  of  Nelson^s  comrades-in-arms.  Lieutenant 
Layman  and  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  at  Merton  : — 

*'  Mr.  Layman  observed  to  Sir  Alexander, 
that  Lord  Nelson  ....  was  a  most 
extraordinary  man,  possessing  opposite  points 
of  character  ;  little  in  little  things,  but  by 
far  the  greatest  man  in  great  things  he  ever 
saw  :  that  he  had  seen  him  petulant  in 
trifles,  and  as  cool  and  collected  as  a  phil- 
osopher when  surrounded  by  dangers  in  which 
men  of  common  minds,  with  clouded  coun- 
tenance, would  say,  '  Ah  !  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  '  It  was  a  treat  to  see  his  animated 
and  collected  countenance  in  the  heat  of 
action. 
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^'  Sir  Alexander  remarked  this  seeming 
inconsistency,  and  mentioned  that,  after  the 
Battle  of  the  Nile,  the  captains  of  the  squadron 
were  desirous  to  have  a  good  likeness  of  their 
heroic  chief  taken,  and  for  that  purpose 
employed  one  of  the  most  eminent  painters 
in  Italy.  The  plan  was  to  ask  the  painter 
to  breakfast,  and  get  him  to  begin  imme- 
diately after.  Breakfast  being  over,  and  no 
preparation  being  made  by  the  painter,  Sir 
Alexander  was  selected  by  the  other  captains 
to  ask  him  when  he  intended  to  begin  ;  to 
which  the  answer  was,  '  Never.*  Sir  Alex- 
ander said  he  stared,  and  they  all  stared, 
but  the  artist  continued  :  '  There  is  such  a 
mixture  of  humility  with  ambition  in  Lord 
Nelson's  countenance,  that  I  dare  not  risk 
the  attempt.*  ** 

For  the  rest.  Nelson's  appearance  was 
frail,  slight,  almost  odd,  showing  little  of 
the  greatness  within.  Prince  William  Henry's 
account  of  Nelson  when  in  command  of  the 
Albemarle  is  well  known :  **  The  merest 
boy  of  a  captain  I  ever  beheld  ;  and  his 
dress  was  worthy  of  attention.  He  had  on 
a  full-laced  uniform  ;  his  lank  unpowdered 
hair  was  tied  in  a  stiff  Hessian  tail  of 
an  extraordinary  length  ;  the  old-fashioned 
flaps  of  his  waistcoat  added  to  the  general 
quaintness  of  his  figure,  and  produced  an 
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appearance  which  particularly  attracted  my 
notice."  There  are  many  other  descriptions 
written  of  Nelson  at  later  periods,  most  of 
them  often-quoted.  Haliburton's  Sam  Slick 
refers  to  him  irreverently  but  not  untruly 
as  ''that  cripple-gaited,  one-eyed,  one-armed 
little  naval  critter." 

But  every  physical  frailty  served  only 
to  show  forth  his  unconquerable  spirit.  As 
Captain  Mahan  says  :  ''  In  estimating  Nelson's 
heroism,  the  sickly  fragility  of  his  bodily 
frame  must  be  kept  in  memory ;  not  to 
excuse  shortcomings  of  nerve  or  enterprise,  for 
there  were  none,  but  to  exalt  duly  the  extra- 
ordinary mental  energy  which  rather  mocked 
at  difficulties  than  triumphed  over  them." 
Nelson  said  of  himself  when  in  Corsica,  ''  I 
have  all  the  diseases  there  are,  but  there  is 
not  enough  in  my  frame  for  them  to  fasten 
on."  All  his  life  he  was  subject  to  the 
minor  physical  miseries  which,  though  not 
dangerous  to  life,  are  so  intolerable  to  bear — 
colds,  toothache,  rheumatism,  and — ^worst 
of  all  ! — sea-sickness,  v/ere  the  constant 
plagues  of  this  Admiral  of  England.  During 
the  long  blockade  from  1803  to  1805  he  was 
''  always  tossed  about,  and  always  sea-sick." 
But  what  a  splendid  spirit  shines  in  his 
words  to  Lord  Hobart,  "  My  heart,  my  Lord, 
is  warm,  my  head  is  firm,  but  my  body  is 
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unequal  to  my  wishes.  I  am  visibly  shook ; 
but  as  long  as  I  can  hold  out  I  shall  never 
abandon  my  truly  honourable  post/' 

The  disaster  of  blindness  threatened  him. 
''My  eyesight  fails  me  most  dreadfully/' 
he  wrote  to  Davison.  ''  I  firmly  believe 
that,  in  a  very  few  years,  I  shall  be  stone 
blind.  It  is  the  only  one  of  all  my  maladies 
that  makes  me  unhappy  ;  but  God's  will  be 
done."  What  wonder  if  in  the  last  years  of 
his  life,  owing  to  wounds,  crushing  anxieties, 
and  the  constant  ache  of  an  unsatisfied 
longing,  the  natural  sweetness  of  his  disposi- 
tion was  a  little  clouded,  and  he  was  at  times 
intolerant  and  sharp  ?  It  was  only  at  times 
— those  who  lived  with  him  and  saw  how  he 
struggled  with  many  miseries  could  but  pity 
and  admire  and  cosset  him  like  so  many 
women,  so  that  Nelson  himself  was  con- 
strained to  laugh  at  the  warm  milk  and 
lozenges  they  thrust  upon  him. 

The  legendary  hero  has  no  weakness : 
strong,  brilliant,  beautiful,  hard  as  his  sword 
blade  and  as  cold.  Set  by  this  classic  figure 
our  Nelson,  whose  little  weakling  body  was 
nothing  but  a  burden  to  him — a  slender 
battered  cage  to  hold  the  spirit  of  a  great 
warrior.  But  out  of  that  very  weakness 
came  forth  strength,  and  the  hero-spirit 
never  shines  brighter  than  when  set  against 
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the  background  of  his  fragihty  and  suffering. 
That  ''  one-armed  httle  naval  critter  "  was 
the  centre  of  a  great  world-drama,  the  heart 
of  the  British  Fleet,  and  to  his  one  hand 
was  committed  the  safety  and  honour  of 
his  country.  An  insignificant  figure  to  put 
'*  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  " — ^^but  the 
best  that  England  ever  has  produced  ! 

Nelson  had  not  only  fire  and  inspiration — 
he  had  a  dogged  tenacity  when  watching  and 
waiting  for  the  French  Fleet  that  was  really 
a  very  rare  quality  in  a  temperament  like 
his.  Not  one  of  the  solid  old  bull-dog  sea- 
men of  the  past  could  display  such  an  iron 
and  unswerving  purpose  as  the  impulsive, 
sensitive  Nelson  when  the  occasion  called 
for  it.  And  through  winter  gales,  through 
illness,  and  the  grief  of  absence,  he  held  on 
to  his  blockade  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyon,  wearing 
out  the  two  lonely  last  years  of  his  life  in  a 
service  that  wearied  him  to  sickness,  supported 
only  by  the  hope  of  a  final  battle  and  the 
knowledge  that — in  Mahan's  great  words 
— his  ''  far-distant,  storm-beaten  ships,  upon 
which  the  Grand  Army  never  looked,  stood 
between  it  and  the  dominion  of  the  world." 

How  he  longed  for  the  comfort  of  Lady 
Hamilton's  presence,  let  his  letters  show ; 
but  when  she  suggested  coming  out  to  him 
he   put   her   from   him  with   a   stern   hand. 
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"  Your  Nelson/'  he  tells  her,  ''  is  called  upon, 
in  the  most  honourable  manner,  to  defend 
his  country.  Absence  to  us  is  equally  pain- 
ful :  but,  if  I  had  either  stayed  at  home,  or 
neglected  my  duty  abroad,  would  not  my 
Emma  have  blushed  for  me  ?  "  Again  he 
says — and  the  note  struck  is  that  of  the  last 
Trafalgar  memorandum — '*  The  call  of  our 
country  makes  it  indispensable  for  both 
our  honours — the  country  looks  up  to  the 
services  of  the  poorest  individual,  and  much 
more  to  me,  and  are  you  not  a  sharer  of  my 
glory  ? '' 

Thus  does  the  Happy  Warrior  prove 
himself  one 

"  Whom  neither  shape  of  danger  can  dismay, 
Nor  thought  of  tender  happiness  betray." 

It  has  often  been  pointed  out  how  Nelson 
never  let  anything  come  between  him  and 
his  duty.  But  before  the  full  force  of  that 
truth  is  realised  it  must  be  remembered  the 
kind  of  nature  he  had  from  his  birth — ^he 
was  not  one  of  the  cold,  self-contained,  and 
iron  natures  of  the  world,  but  a  man  who  all 
his  life  went  in  most  instant  need  of  sympathy 
and  love.  His  heart  perished  without  it. 
He  had  the  feminine  trait  of  craving  for  a 
constant  assurance  of  affection — it  was  not 
enough  to  know   that  it  existed,  he  needed 
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as  well  all  the  gracious  little  extravagances 
of  words  and  caresses.  It  was  his  misfortune 
— and  hers — that  he  married  a  woman  who 
was  by  nature  incapable  of  anything  but 
the  calmest  attachment. 

''  My  love  is  founded  on  esteem,  the  only 
foundation  that  can  make  the  passion  last/' 
so  Nelson  told  his  wife  before  he  married  her, 
little  guessing  the  irony  time  would  give 
to  his  words.  She  was  good,  she  was  faithful, 
but  limited.  After  a  time  her  prim  and 
rather  nagging  disposition  grated  upon 
Nelson's  large  and  generous  nature.  As  a 
critic  on  the  hearth,  the  strain  of  her  society 
became  insupportable  to  a  man  whose  crav- 
ings for  sympathy — admiration  if  you  will 
— were  irresistible  ;  at  least  were  not  resisted 
after  he  had  once  tasted  the  sweet  poison 
of  Emma  Hamilton's  adoration.  Nelson  was 
not  wholly  to  blame.  He  loved  the  society 
of  young  people.  Nephews  and  nieces  invited 
to  his  board  exasperated  his  wife.  They 
got  on  her  nerves. 

The  testimony  of  Harrison  cannot  be 
accepted  without  reserve,  but  his  evidence 
as  to  the  source  of  discord  created  by  the 
frequent  presence  of  members  of  Lord  Nelson's 
family  may  be  received  as  accurate.  Lady 
Nelson  naturally  favoured  the  fortunes  of 
her  son — an  improvident  youth  who  insulted 
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his  stepfather  with  gross  brutahty  ;  and  her 
feehng  that  Nelson  should  use  his  influence 
to  push  him  on  in  the  Navy,  which  opposed 
the  Admiral's  determination  not  to  promote 
an  incompetent  officer,  made  yet  another 
source  of  discord  between  them. 

Lady  Nelson's  limitations  and  Lord 
Nelson's  craving  for  the  sympathy  which 
another  woman  gave  him,  produced  a  strain 
in  their  relations  which  led  inevitably  to 
separation.  After  one  of  the  frequent 
domestic  jars  Nelson  is  described  as  wandering 
all  night  through  the  streets  of  London  in 
a  state  of  absolute  despair.  He  rambled 
as  far  as  the  City,  perambulated  Fleet  Market 
and  Blackfriars  Bridge,  till,  exhausted  with 
fatigue  as  well  as  overpowered  by  mental 
suffering,  he  reached  the  house  of  Sir  Wilham 
Hamilton  in  Grosvenor  Square  about  four 
in  the  morning,  where,  having  obtained  ad- 
mittance, he  ''  threw  himself  on  the  bed  of 
his  alarmed  friends  in  an  agony  of  grief 
much   too   poignant   for   expression." 

When  Nelson  met  Emma  Hamilton  after 
the  Battle  of  the  Nile  she  was  33  years  old — 
beautiful  still,  though  grown  stout — ''  im- 
mense," sharp-tongued  ladies  called  her. 
She  had  not  seen  Nelson  for  five  years,  but 
wrote  him  an  extraordinary  letter  of  passion- 
ate admiration   after  the  victory,  indicating 
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a  want  of  balance  and  lack  of  restraint  fully 
in  keeping  with  her  character.  When 
Nelson  arrived  at  Naples  she  boarded 
the  Vanguard  and  flung  herself  swooning 
upon  the  hero's  arm.  Nelson  himself  was 
much  moved  :  '*  the  scene  in  the  boat  was 
terribly  affecting,"  he  says;  *' up  flew  her 
ladyship,  and  exclaiming,  '  Oh  God,  is  it 
possible  ? '  she  fell  into  my  arms  more  dead 
than  alive.'' 

Into  Emma  Hamilton's  past  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  enter — it  was  what  might  be 
expected  in  an  uneducated  girl  of  easy 
disposition  and  great  loveliness.  The  par- 
ticular thing  to  notice  is  that  Nelson  knew 
nothing  of  it,  believed  her  a  virtuous 
and  upright  woman,  ''  an  honour  to  her 
sex."  He  was  easily  deceived  where  his 
heart  was  involved.  Lady  Hamilton  had 
not  only  beauty  but  charm  ;  while  she  was 
naturally  of  that  impulsive,  generous,  and 
enthusiastic  disposition  which  specially  ap- 
pealed to  Nelson.  Like  him  she  had  a 
passion  for  glory  and  greatness,  and  when 
Nelson's  star  rose  upon  her  dazzled  sight 
she  fell  prostrate  before  it. 

The  extravagance  of  her  demonstrations 
must  not  be  put  down  solely  to  her  tem- 
perament and  lack  of  refinement — they  were 
partly  owing  to  the  critical  times  in  which 
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she  lived.  People  do  not  exactly  count 
their  words  to  him  they  see  as  the  saviour 
of  their  country,  and  soberer  men  and  women 
than  Emma  Hamilton  were  on  their  knees 
to  Nelson  —  witness  Countess  Spencer's 
letter  to  the  hero  of  the  Nile,  which  is  almost 
wild  in  its  joy  and  admiration. 

Like  many  men  of  action,  Nelson  had 
always  been  susceptible  to  the  influence 
of  women.  He  liked  their  society,  enjoyed 
their  flattery,  and  relaxed  the  rigour  of  his 
arduous  life  in  their  company.  Before  he 
was  married  he  had  several  affairs  of  the 
heart.  There  was  a  Canadian  girl  who  made 
a  profound  impression  upon  him  as  a  boy, 
and  there  were  others.  But  in  considering 
his  relations  with  Lady  Hamilton  we  have 
only  to  think  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  the 
woman  who  supplanted  her. 

Lady  Nelson  never  fondled,  never  flat- 
tered, never  feted  him.  His  life  at  Naples 
and  Palermo  was  the  greatest  possible  con- 
trast to  his  life  with  her  and  to  his  life  at  sea 
amid  the  stress  of  a  great  war — it  was  full 
of  the  roses  and  raptures  of  that  soft  southern 
air.  He  was  wounded  and  ill  when  he  came 
ashore  ;  all  the  fibres  in  him  relaxed  after 
a  long  and  intolerable  strain.  He  had  been 
wounded  in  the  head  by  a  piece  of  langridge 
shot  at  the  Nile,  and  though  he  referred  to 
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it  as  trifling  and  would  not  allow  it  mentioned 
in  dispatches,  it  was  probably  more  serious 
—  especially  in  its  after  effects  —  than 
was  imagined. 

Some  days  after  the  battle  he  wrote  to 
St.  Vincent,  ''  My  head  is  ready  to  split, 
and  I  am  always  so  sick  :  in  short,  if  there 
be  no  fracture,  my  head  is  severely  shaken." 
That  constant  sickness  distinctly  points  to 
concussion  of  the  brain,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  from  this  time  and  this 
wound  dates  a  certain  change  in  his  character, 
a  slight  clouding  of  his  naturally  sweet 
disposition.  After  the  battle,  too,  he  wrote 
to  Lady  Nelson,  ''  I  have  not  received  a  line 
from  England  since  the  ist  of  October. 
Lord  St.  Vincent  is  in  no  hurry  to  oblige 
me  now  :  in  short,  I  am  the  envied  man, 
but  better  that  than  to  be  the  pitied  one.'' 
A  most  un-Nelson-Hke  letter  !  *'  Here,"  as 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas  says, ''  is  the  first  indication 
of  that  morbid  irritability  of  temper  under 
which  Nelson  occasionally  laboured  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  which  too  often 
showed  itself  in  suspicion  of  the  motives 
and  conduct  of  his  best  friends." 

So  it  was  with  mind  and  body  overwrought 
that  the  Admiral  came  to  Naples.  It  was 
fatally  easy — almost  inevitable — that  he 
should  yield  to  the  soft  enchantments  and 
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real  womanly  kindness  of  Lady  Hamilton. 
All  his  life  he  had  been  given  to  thinking 
that  any  woman  who  nursed  him  was  an 
angel,  and  none  of  his  former  nurses  had  the 
charms  of  Romney's  favourite  model.  But 
it  was  not  simply  her  beauty  and  enthusiasm 
that  drew  Nelson's  admiration  ;  he  had  a 
belief  in  her  mental  capacity  and  diplomatic 
skill,  or  he  would  not  have  written  her  the 
very  serious  and  statesmanlike  letter  of 
October  3rd,  1798,  in  which  he  urges  that 
the  Kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies  should 
make  instant  war  on  the  French. 

That  Lady  Hamilton  herself  was  not 
always  extravagant  and  lacking  in  good 
taste  is  shown  by  the  letter  she  wrote  to 
Nelson's  wife  some  time  after  the  Battle 
of  the  Nile.  This  letter  gives  a  pleasant 
and  genuine  impression  of  her  and  shows  how 
naturally  the  unhappy  friendship  began. 
She  says  :  ''  I  need  not  tell  your  ladyship 
how  happy  Sir  William  and  myself  are  at 
having  an  opportunity  of  seeing  our  dear, 
respectable,  and  brave  friend  return  here, 
with  so  much  honour  to  himself  and  glory 
for  his  country.  We  only  wanted  you  to 
be  completely  happy.  Lord  Nelson's  wound 
is  quite  well.  Josiah  is  so  much  improved 
in  every  respect,  we  are  all  delighted  with 
him.     He  is  an  excellent  officer,   and  very 
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steady,  and  one  of  the  best  hearts  in  the 
world." 

Whatever  Lady  Hamilton's  faults,  she 
was  not  a  hypocrite,  and  was  hardly  capable 
of  laying  herself  out  to  deceive  Lady  Nelson. 
When  she  came  to  look  upon  herself  as 
Nelson's  wife  ''  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  "  and 
all  the  other  extraordinary  things  he  was 
given  to  calling  her,  she  made  no  secret  of 
it,  but  flaunted  their  attachment  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  It  was  just  this  flaunting  that 
the  world  could  not  stand — it  would  have 
preferred  a  touch  of  deceit. 

Nelson's  trusty  friends  were  anxious  to 
remove  him  from  the  enervating  atmosphere 
of  Naples  and  Palermo,  which  in  his  normal 
state  he  would  have  loathed.  Reports 
reached  Lady  Nelson — to  whom  he  had 
written  earher,  ''  I  hope  some  day  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  introducing  you  to  Lady 
Hamilton ;  she  is  one  of  the  very  best 
women  in  the  world " — that  made  her 
anxious,  and  she  at  once  contemplated  a 
cutting-out  expedition  on  her  own  account. 
But  this  project,  if  seriously  entertained, 
was  quickly  abandoned,  as  Nelson  told  her 
with  more  candour  than  consideration  ''  how 
unpleasant  it  would  have  been  had  you 
followed  any  advice  which  carried  you  from 
England  to  a  wandering  sailor.     I  could,  if 
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you  had  come,  only  have  struck  my  flag  and 
carried  you  back  again/* 

This  is  the  least  worthy  period  of  Nelson's 
life.  But  half  the  gossip  of  Miss  Knight 
and  Mrs.  St.  George  is  scandalous  and  spiteful, 
and  such  as  would  naturally  circle  round  a 
man  high  in  the  public  eye  who  was  ob- 
viously doing  what  he  shouldn't.  Nelson 
betrayed  faults  of  vanity,  irritability,  lack 
of  taste,  and  downright  foolishness  over 
Lady  Hamilton,  but  through  it  all  he  re- 
tained some  quality  of  childlike  simplicity 
— at  his  worst  he  was  lovable. 

Troubridge,  one  of  the  ''  band  of  brothers  " 
who  had  fought  with  Nelson,  risked  the 
Admiral's  displeasure  by  writing  with  the 
manly  bluntness  of  a  sailor — *'  I  know  you 
can  have  no  pleasure  sitting  up  all  night  at 
cards  ;  why,  then,  sacrifice  your  health,  com- 
fort, purse,  ease,  everything  to  the  customs 
of  a  country  where  your  stay  cannot  be  long  ? 
.  .  .  If  you  knew  what  your  friends 
feel  for  you  I  am  sure  you  would  cut  all  the 
nocturnal  parties.  The  gambling  of  the 
people  at  Palermo  is  publicly  talked  of  every- 
where. I  beseech  your  Lordship  leave  off." 
On  the  subject  of  the  reply  to  this  letter 
history  is  silent.  Nelson  was  caught,  and 
his  lifelong  fidelity  to  this  underbred  and 
overblown  beauty  is  one  of  the  enigmas  of 
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history.  But  love  is  the  bhnd  god,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Nelson  saw  Lady 
Hamilton  always  through  the  light  of  his 
own  idealising  heart.  He  never  saw  her  as 
we  to-day  see  her,  with  her  unworthy  past, 
her  vulgarity  and  love  of  display.  To  him 
she  was  the  good  and  perfect  woman,  his 
''  guardian  angel.''  She  played  upon  his 
patriotism  and  made  him  believe — probably 
made  herself  believe  too — that  England  owed 
much  to  her  services. 

To  us  the  sorrow  is  acute  that  if  Nelson 
was  doomed  to  love  another  than  his  wedded 
wife  she  was  not  at  least  a  nobler  woman,  a 
woman  who  had  an  unsulhed  heart  to  give 
him,  who  would  have  lived  and  died  true 
to  the  memory  of  England's  greatest  Admiral 
— instead  of,  like  Lady  Hamilton,  endeavour- 
ing to  snatch  a  pecuniary  advantage  from 
a  connection  that  should  have  been  hid 
in  the  recesses  of  her  heart — ^not  simply 
because  it  was  wrong,  but  because  it  was 
sacred.  To  have  been  the  best-beloved  of 
the  hero — even  though  sinfully  loved — ^was 
some  claim  to  pride,  demanded  some  dignity 
of  bearing.  But  it  was  Emma  Hamilton 
Nelson  loved — not  another — and  for  that 
reason  we  must  needs  be  as  gentle  with 
her  memory  as  may  be.  She  was  not  worthy, 
but  she  was    chosen,    and    to    her    in    his 
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last  years  Nelson  turned  for  all  his  com- 
fort. 

In  his  last  hour  of  life  Nelson  said, 
*'  Remember  that  I  leave  Lady  Hamilton 
and  my  daughter  Horatia  as  a  legacy  to 
my  country.  Never  forget  Horatia.''  The 
Government  ignored  Nelson's  last  prayer, 
which  recounted  briefly  but  specifically  the 
alleged  services  of  Emma  Hamilton  to 
the  state. 

Professor  John  Knox  Laughton  has  vin- 
dicated the  action  of  the  British  Government. 
His  investigations  proved  beyond  question, 
first,  that  Nelson  was  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  the  character  of  Lady  Hamilton's 
services  on  her  own  account  were  such  as 
to  entitle  her  to  the  consideration  of  Par- 
liament ;  secondly,  the  pecuniary  position 
in  which  Lady  Hamilton  found  herself  on 
the  death  of  her  husband  and  Nelson  would, 
with  moderate  prudence,  have  sufficed  to 
maintain  her  not  only  in  comfort  but  in 
affluence.  It  is  incontestable  that  ex- 
travagance and  high  living  were  the  causes 
of  her  emigration  to  Calais,  where  she  died 
in  poverty. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  as  to  whether  Eng- 
land was  right  or  wrong  in  refusing  to  grant 
the  dying  request  of  Nelson  on  behalf  of  the 
woman  he  loved.     Family  life  is   the   unit 
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of  the  nation.  To  recognise,  much  more 
to  subsidise,  an  irregular  connection  in  the 
Ufetime  of  the  lawful  wife  of  the  hero  would 
have  exercised  incalculable  harm  by  weakening 
the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  debt  under  which  Nelson  had  placed 
his  countrymen  was  so  vast  that  the  endow- 
ment of  a  peerage  and  the  ennoblement  of  a 
collateral  relation  in  no  way  discharged 
England's  debt  to  her  saviour. 

A  hundred  years  afterwards  it  is  possible 
to  review  the  situation  with  more  tranquillity 
and  perhaps  with  no  less  morality  than  in 
1805.  What  would  be  done  now  in  similar 
circumstances  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Cabinet  to-day  would  arrive  at  much 
the  same  conclusions  as  the  Cabinet  of 
Grenville.  But  Lady  Hamilton  would  not 
have  been  forgotten.  Her  reasonable  wants 
would  have  been  satisfied — if  necessary  out 
of  the  Secret  Service  Fund — for  Nelson's 
dying  request  to  the  nation  was  a  command. 
The  neglect  of  Lady  Hamilton,  notwith- 
standing her  history,  was  a  blot  upon  the 
Georgian  era.  We  are  not  the  judges  of 
her  or  of  Nelson.  ''  The  sin  ye  do  by  two 
and  two  ye  must  pay  for  one  by  one.''  It 
is  not  so  much  the  neglect  of  Lady  Hamilton 
as  the  neglect  of  Nelson's  request  that  leaves 
the  unpleasant  impression  of  hypocrisy. 
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His  connection  with  Lady  Hamilton  is  the 
one  blot  on  Nelson's  fair  fame — but  it  is 
a  very  human,  a  very  pitiable  error.  He 
did  not  yield  to  what  he  knew  was  wrong 
without  struggles  and  searchings  of  the  heart. 
It  was  this  inner  misery  which  made  him 
write  to  Davison  at  the  beginning  of  1799, 
*'  Believe  me,  my  only  wish  is  to  sink  with 
honour  into  the  grave,  and  when  that  shall 
please  God,  I  shall  meet  death  with  a  smile. 
Not  that  I  am  insensible  to  the  honours  and 
riches  my  king  and  country  have  heaped  upon 
me,  so  much  more  than  any  officer  could  de- 
serve ;  yet  I  am  ready  to  quit  this  world  of 
trouble,  and  envy  none  but  those  of  the  estate 
six  feet  by  two.''  But  once  he  had  stifled 
or  persuaded  his  conscience.  Nelson  carried 
the  thing  through  with  the  same  defiance 
and  thoroughness  he  brought  to  his  battles. 

Emma  Hamilton  became  an  essential 
part  of  his  later  life — ^he  even  called  upon 
his  deeply  implanted  religious  instincts  to 
defend  her:  she  was  his  ''wife  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven."  Knowing  this  shows  that  at  times, 
even  to  the  end,  his  conscience  pressed  him 
hard — it  was  a  case  of  the  last  reserves  to 
the  firing-line  ! — for  Nelson's  religious  faith 
was  at  once  genuine  and  simple.  He  had 
the  sense,  belonging  to  many  men  of  action, 
of  a  personal  Deity  watching  over  his  deeds. 
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and  this  feeling  filled  him  with  overpowering 
awe  in  the  great  crises  of  his  life. 

Nelson  on  his  knees  writing  his  last 
prayer  as  the  Victory  went  into  action  is  a 
very  different  being  from  Nelson  falling 
asleep  over  Lady  Hamilton's  card  table  at 
Palermo.  There  was  not  less  naivete  than 
sincerity  in  his  rehgious  expressions.  ''It 
has  pleased  God  this  war/'  he  wrote  in  1796, 
*'  not  only  to  give  me  frequent  opportunities 
of  showing  myself  an  officer  worthy  of  trust, 
but  also  to  prosper  all  my  undertakings  in 
the  highest  degree." 

Just  before  his  notable  engagement  with 
the  Qa-Ira  in  1795,  when  he  was  looking 
forward  to  contact  with  the  enemy,  he  wrote 
to  his  wife, ''  The  lives  of  all  are  in  the  hands 
of  Him  Who  knows  best  whether  to  preserve 
mine  or  not ;  to  His  Will  do  I  resign  myself." 
The  same  spirit  moved  him  ten  years  later 
when  on  his  last  departure  from  England 
he  wrote,  ''If  it  is  His  good  providence  to 
cut  short  my  days  upon  earth,  I  bow  with 
the  greatest   submission." 

In  spite  of  sins  and  errors  and  an  intoxi- 
cating dose  of  the  world's  adulation,  it  was 
given  to  Nelson,  more  than  most,  to  preserve 
the  childlike  heart.  There  is  something  in 
the  sea  and  the  constant  dangers  of  war  that 
keeps   men   simple — in   the   storm   and   the 
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great  winds  they  feel  the  visible  presence 
of  God.  When  the  Vanguard  was  dismasted 
and  in  imminent  danger  of  sinking,  a  few 
months  before  the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  Nelson 
took  the  disaster  as  the  direct  reproof  of 
Providence  for  his  pride,  which  he  wrote  to 
St.  Vincent  "  was  too  great  for  man.''  To 
his  wife  he  expressed  this  belief  even  more 
strongly  :  ''  I  ought  not  to  call  what  hap- 
pened to  the  Vanguard  by  the  cold  name 
of  accident ;  I  believe  firmly  that  it  was  the 
Almighty's  goodness,  to  check  my  consum- 
mate vanity." 

After  battle  his  first  impulse  was  to  offer 
up  thanks  for  victory.  Captain  Berry  says 
that  after  the  Nile  '*  the  mind  of  that  great 
and  good  man  felt  the  strongest  emotions 
of  the  most  pious  gratitude  to  the  Supreme 
Being  for  the  signal  success  which,  by  His 
Divine  favour,  had  crowned  his  endeavours 
in  the  cause  of  his  country." 

Nelson  was  never  self-conscious  in  his 
religion  :  it  was  as  natural  to  him  as  breath- 
ing. His  chaplain  in  the  Victory  said,  ''  I 
should  think  he  never  went  to  bed  or  got  up 
without  kneeling  down  to  say  his  prayers." 
The  influence  of  his  birth  and  upbringing  in 
the  Norfolk  parsonage  never  left  him,  but 
the  clergyman's  son  comes  out  oddly  in  his 
writing   to    Lady   Hamilton,    ''  Have   we    a 
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nice  church  at  Merton  ?  We  will  set  an 
example  of  goodness  to  the  under  parish- 
ioners/' He  had  defied  the  moral  law,  yet  still 
hoped  that  attendance  at  church  would 
''  set  an  example  of  goodness." 

There  is  something  rather  pitiful  in  it  all, 
for  Nelson  was  one  of  the  most  candid  souls 
that  ever  lived — hypocrisy  was  far  from  him, 
and  he  was  utterly  incapable  of  subtle  ironic 
scoffing  at  his  own  and  Lady  Hamilton's 
position.  In  every  other  respect  his  life  at 
Merton  in  his  last  years  was  worthy  of  his 
noble  and  generous  disposition.  The  daugh- 
ter of  the  vicar  of  his  parish  wrote  to  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas  :  ''  In  revered  affection  for  the 
memory  of  that  dear  man,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  informing  you  of  his  unlimited  charity 
and  goodness  during  his  residence  at  Merton. 
His  frequently  expressed  desire  was,  that 
none  in  that  place  should  want  or  suffer 
affliction  that  he  could  alleviate  ;  and  this  I 
know  he  did  with  a  most  liberal  hand,  always 
desiring  that  it  should  not  be  known  from 
whence  it  came." 

Under  the  dim  rays  of  the  cockpit  lantern 
Nelson's  dying  figure  gains  an  additional 
pathos  from  that  last  sad  whisper  to  Dr. 
Scott — ''  Doctor,  I  have  not  been  a  great 
sinner."  The  shadow  of  death  was  upon 
him,  the  glories    of  the  world  falhng  away 
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into  the  abyss,  all  love,  all  happiness  fading  : 
there  was  no  further  shield  to  interpose 
between  his  heart  and  his  inner  conscious- 
ness of  the  wrong  done  but  the  pitiful 
words,  "  I  have  not  been  a  great  sinner/* 
That  may  well  stand  as  the  last  word  on 
his  relations  to  Emma  Hamilton.  He  knew 
he  had  sinned — it  was  his  nature  to  ''  love 
much,"  not  only  a  woman,  but  the  country 
for  which  he  died.  And  through  all  the 
mists  of  death  and  regret  came  to  him  the 
radiant  certainty,  ''  Thank  God,  I  have  done 
my  duty." 

Truly  he  had — ^with  a  completeness,  a 
splendour,  that  is  only  properly  understood 
a  hundred  years  after  his  death.  His  glory 
has  grown  brighter  with  the  passing  of  time. 
England  must  always  remember  him,  for 
'*  she  owes  to  him  a  Name  synonymous  with 
victory."  And  Nelson  was  happier  than 
many  heroes  in  that  he  had  not  only  honour 
after  death,  but  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen 
while  yet  living.  The  people  recognised 
the  early  dawning  of  his  fame,  while  into  the 
last  few  months  of  his  life  they  tried  to  crowd 
all  their  inarticulate  gratitude  to  the  seaman 
who  had  saved  his  country. 

During  his  last  stay  in  England  he  was 
followed  everywhere  with  demonstrations  of 
affection.      '*  I    met  Nelson    in    a    mob    in 
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Piccadilly/*  wrote  Lord  Minto,  ''  and  got 
hold  of  his  arm,  so  that  I  was  mobbed  too. 
It  is  really  quite  affecting  to  see  the  wonder 
and  admiration,  and  love  and  respect  of  the 
whole  world  ;  and  the  genuine  expression  of 
all  these  sentiments  at  once,  from  gentle  and 
simple,  the  moment  he  is  seen.  It  is  beyond 
anything  represented  in  a  play  or  poem  of 
fame.'* 

His  departure  from  Portsmouth  to  victory 
and  death  is  one  of  the  ever-present  scenes  of 
our  history,  and  is  enshrined  for  remembrance 
in  the  words  of  Southey:  ''A  crowd  col- 
lected in  his  train,  pressing  forward  to  obtain 
a  sight  of  his  face.  Many  were  in  tears,  and 
many  knelt  down  before  him,  and  blessed 
him  as  he  passed.  England  has  had  many 
heroes,  but  never  one  who  so  entirely  pos- 
sessed the  love  of  his  fellow-countrymen  as 
Nelson.  All  men  knew  that  his  heart  was 
as  humane  as  it  was  fearless  ;  that  there  was 
not  in  his  nature  the  slightest  alloy  of  selfish- 
ness or  cupidity  ;  but  that,  with  perfect  and 
entire  devotion,  he  served  his  country  with 
all  his  heart,  and  with  all  his  soul,  and  with 
all  his  strength  ;  and,  therefore,  they  loved 
him  as  truly  and  as  fervently  as  he  loved 
England.  They  pressed  upon  the  parapet 
to  gaze  after  him  when  his  barge  pushed  off, 
and  he  was  returning  their  cheers  by  waving 
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his  hat;  ....  the  people  would  not 
be  debarred  from  gazing,  till  the  last  moment, 
upon  the  hero,  the  darling  hero  of  England.'* 
A  hundred  years  have  passed  away,  and 
we  are  still  gazing  after  Nelson  with  love  not 
less  and  with  a  still  deeper  realisation  of  all 
he  was  to  England.  In  the  midst  of  that 
tremendous  struggle  with  Napoleon,  in  the 
stress  of  those  fierce  years  which  our  fore- 
fathers called  "  eighteen-hundred-and-war 
time,''  the  eyes  of  the  nation  turned  in- 
stinctively to  Nelson.  Dimly  the  people 
of  England  felt  that  there  was  a  spirit  in 
him  greater  even  than  himself.  They  knew 
that  to  Nelson  in  each  dread  hour  of  battle 

"  Came  the  Whisper,  came  the  Vision,  came 

the  Power  with  the  Need, 

Till  the  Soul  that  is  not  man's  soul 

was  lent  us  to  lead." 
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CHAPTER    II. 

HIS    ''  BAND    OF    BROTHERS.'' 

"  They  rest  beyond  the  speech  of  human  pride 
Who  served  with  Nelson  and  with  Nelson  died." 

Henry  Newbolt. 

When  Carlyle  wrote  his  ''  Heroes "  there 
was  one  chapter  he  omitted — the  Hero  as 
Sailor.  Even  had  he  confined  himself  to 
the  men  of  Nelson's  period  and  excluded 
Nelson,  he  would  have  found  most  excellent 
material,  most  inspiring  examples,  to  his 
hand.  About  these  men  there  is  a  common 
honesty  and  integrity,  combined  with  a 
hardihood  of  courage  and  a  certain  simplicity 
of  nature  that  makes  their  names  dear  to 
English  hearts.  The  glory  of  Nelson  has  over- 
shadowed them,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
without  their  loyal  support  his  great  battles 
could  not  have  been  carried  to  such  complete 
triumph.  He  knew  this  himself,  and  spoke 
of  those  who  fought  with  him  as  his  "  band 
of  brothers,"  in  exactly  the  same  spirit  in 
which  Henry  the  Fifth  before  Agincourt 
cried — 

"  We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers  ; 
For  he  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me 
Shall  be  my  brother." 
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It  is  improbable  that  Nelson  ever  read  the 
lines  in  Shakespeare ;  his  own  saying  was 
the  spontaneous  outburst  of  the  same  knightly 
and  generous  temper  that  graced  the  victor 
of  Agincourt. 

JERVIS. 

No  study  of  Nelson's  career  could  be 
complete  without  a  recognition  of  his  debt 
to  John  Jervis,  Earl  St.  Vincent,  under  whose 
command  he  achieved  his  first  two  great 
successes,  and  who  praised  him  in  victory 
and  comforted  him  in  the  disaster  of  Tene- 
riffe.  The  s^^mpathy  that  sprang  up  between 
Jervis  and  his  brilliant  subordinate  is  one 
of  the  curious  facts  of  history,  and  one 
truly  fortunate  for  England.  Jervis  was  a 
just  man,  but  he  could  be  most  forbidding  ; 
Nelson  was  generous,  but  he  sometimes  took 
violent  dislikes,  and  had  either  of  them 
disliked  the  other  and  come  to  the  clash  of 
disagreement  it  would  have  been  nothing 
short  of  a  disaster.  Jervis's  idol  was  Dis- 
cipline and  proper  subordination  to  Authority ; 
Nelson  ignored  both  when  his  genius  led  him. 
Therefore  it  was  happy  that  these  two  had 
for  each  other  that  kindness  and  mutual  ad- 
miration which  made  each  realise  the  virtues 
of  the  other. 

Jervis  was  not  naturally  made  of  sym- 
pathetic  stuff.     His  face  shows   adequately 
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the  manner  of  man  he  was — there  is 
distinct  fierceness  in  the  hawk-Uke  nose 
and  strongly  marked  features ;  a  curious 
doggedness  in  the  way  the  head  is  sunk 
between  the  shoulders.  The  tight-lipped 
mouth  is  capable  of  savage  sayings ;  the 
thick  eyebrows  rising  towards  the  corners 
of  the  forehead,  the  incisive  line  from  nose 
to  chin,  suggest  a  certain  cynical  hardness, 
and  make  it,  as  Admiral  Colomb  said,  ''  a 
face  capable  of  the  sternest  threatening." 
But  in  the  keen  blue  seaman's  eyes  was  the 
sparkle  of  a  redeeming  if  somewhat  harsh 
humour.  Jervis  was  always  softened  by 
wit  in  his  subordinates,  as  he  showed  when 
little  Lieutenant  Cumby,  greatly  daring, 
wrote  an  amusing  skit  on  how  his  Admiral 
had  made  ''  an  image  of  blue  and  gold  "  in 
the  likeness  of  himself,  which  he  set  up  on 
the  quarter-deck  to  be  worshipped  in  the 
name  of  Discipline.  Therefore  it  was  the 
more  strange  that  Jervis  was  drawn  to  Nelson, 
who  was  much  more  sad  and  excitable  than 
humorous. 

Grim  old  St.  Vincent,  the  harsh  up- 
holder of  discipline,  the  rigid  regarder  of 
forms,  had  a  generous  heart.  He  was  quick 
to  appreciate  merit,  though  for  '*  old  women 
in  the  guise  of  young  men,''  as  he  called 
them,  he  had  a  biting  contempt,  and  when 
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any  of  them  fell  under  his  command  he  did 
his  best  to  make  their  lot  unpleasant.  He 
goes  down  to  posterity  as  the  admiral  who 
restored  order  to  the  mutinous  ships  of  the 
Navy,  who  flogged  without  mercy,  who  in 
Nelson's  words  used  "  a  hatchet  where  I 
should  use  a  penknife,"  who  would  hang  a 
seaman  on  Sunday  morning  if  he  was  sen- 
tenced on  Saturday  night,  who  was  not  to 
be  turned  from  his  iron  purpose  by  any 
threats  or  even  the  fear  of  a  universal  blaze 
of  mutiny. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was 
inexorably  just,  that  his  hand  lay  as  heavy 
on  his  officers  as  on  his  sailors,  that  if  those 
who  walked  his  quarter-deck  were  exempt 
from  the  lash  of  the  boatswain's  mate  they 
were  not  immune  from  the  tongue  of  John 
Jervis — hardly  less  stinging.  It  was  in  the 
ward-room — not  on  the  lower  deck — of  a 
ship  in  the  Channel,  that  the  toast  was 
drunk,  ''  May  the  discipline  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean never  be  introduced  into  the  Channel 
Fleet !  "  How  the  officers'  wives  hated  the 
stern  Admiral  is  evident  in  the  recorded 
saying  of  one  of  them,  "  May  his  next  glass 
of  wine  choke  the  wretch !  "  How  the 
Admiral  disapproved  of  officers'  wives  is 
shown  equally  forcibly  by  his  note  to  a 
lieutenant   who    was    an    applicant    for    his 
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favour  :  ''  Sir, — You,  having  thought  fit  to 
take  to  yourself  a  wife,  are  to  look  for  no 
further  attentions  from  your  humble  servant.'* 

It  was  not  in  the  power — ^nor  was  it  the 
wish — of  Sir  John  Jervis  to  make  himself 
loved  like  Nelson,  therefore  he  took  the  other 
alternative  and  made  himself  feared.  He 
drove  instead  of  persuading,  his  gospel  was 
the  Articles  of  War,  not  the  ''  band  of 
brothers  "  :  but  it  was  on  the  sohd  founda- 
tion of  Jervis's  reformed  Navy  that  Nelson 
built  up  his  glorious  victories. 

It  was  a  most  critical  and  shaken  time 
when  Jervis  took  up  the  reins  of  command 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  any  man  less 
strong  than  he  might  well  have  shrunk  from 
the  ordeal  of  restoring  discipline,  for  the 
feeling  on  the  lower  decks  of  the  Navy  was 
darkening  towards  the  Nore  Mutiny.  But 
Jervis  brought  the  same  grim  and  fearless 
spirit  to  grapple  with  this  disorder  at  sea 
as  he  brought  to  the  disorder  and  corruption 
in  the  dockyards  when  he  was  First  Lord. 
And  from  the  crucible  of  his  honest  sternness 
emerged  the  efficient  and  united  fleet  that 
fought  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Vincent  and 
struck  France  such  a  swift  and  deadly  blow 
at  the  Nile. 

Just  where  St.  Vincent  could  not  go  Nel- 
son stepped  in.    Few  things  are  more  striking 
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in  our  naval  history  than  the  way  these 
two  seamen,  so  unhke  in  temperament,  dove- 
tailed into  each  other's  deficiencies  and  helped 
each  other  towards  the  perfect  service  of  their 
country.  In  Jervis's  hands  were  authority 
and  influence  and  a  marvellous  aptitude  for 
organisation,  but  he  was  lacking  in  tactical 
insight.  In  Nelson's  hands  was  the  supreme 
gift  of  genius,  but  he  needed  the  official 
backing  and  encouragement  which  it  was  in 
his  chief's  power  to  give — and  to  his  eternal 
credit  Jervis  did  give  it  generously.  A  less 
honest  and  sincere  spirit  might  have  grudged 
the  triumph  snatched  at  Cape  St.  Vincent 
by  his  junior — a  triumph  which  so  plainly 
showed  up  his  own  tactical  error.  But 
Jervis  was  a  great  admiral,  and  never  greater 
than  when  he  met  Nelson  on  the  quarter- 
deck of  his  flagship  after  the  battle,  with  open 
arms,  saying  he  could  never  sufficiently  thank 
him,  and  as  Nelson  wrote  later,  ''  used  every 
kind  expression  which  could  not  fail  to  make 
me  happy." 

Two  characteristic  little  stories  are  told 
of  Jervis,  one  before  and  one  after  the  battle, 
which  help  to  complete  the  picture  of  him. 
As  he  walked  the  poop  of  the  Victory  on  that 
misty  morning  of  February,  1797,  with  giant 
Ben  Hallowell,  he  saw  ship  after  ship  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  loom  up  solemn  and  threatening 
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through  the  haze.  Jervis's  own  fleet  con- 
sisted of  fifteen  ships,  of  which  the  fifteenth, 
Nelson's  own  Captam^  had  but  arrived  the 
day  before.  *'  There  are  eight  sail-of-the- 
hne,  Sir  John/'  was  reported  to  him.  ''  There 
are  twenty  sail-of-the-hne,  Sir  John."  '*  There 
are  twenty-five  of  the  hne,  Sir  John."  Finally, 
when  it  was  made  out  that  there  were  twenty- 
seven  ships  to  be  fought  with  fifteen,  Calder, 
the  Captain  of  the  Fleet,  made  some  remark 
on  the  heavy  odds.  ''  Enough  of  that,  sir !  " 
blazed  out  Jervis.  ''  The  die  is  cast,  and  if 
there  are  fifty  sail  I  will  go  through  them  !  " 

There  is  a  brave  ring  in  the  words  so 
bravely  carried  out  which  illustrates  the 
Admiral's  character.  He  knew  England  was 
in  desperate  need  of  a  victory  at  sea,  and  he 
risked  everything  to  gain  it.  As  he  was 
fond  of  saying,  ''  The  test  of  a  man's  courage 
is  responsibility."  When  he  met  this  courage 
he  knew  how  to  welcome  it.  After  the  battle 
Calder  spoke  to  him  of  Nelson's  wearing  out 
of  the  line  as  a  thing  unauthorised  and 
against  his  orders.  ''  It  certainly  was  so," 
said  Jervis,  with  a  gleam  of  his  grim  humour, 
''  and  if  ever  you  commit  such  a  breach  of 
your  orders,  I  will  forgive  you  also." 

No  wonder  that  Nelson  had  a  warm 
admiration  for  this  Admiral  who  understood 
him.     Before  the  battle  of  St.   Vincent  he 
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wrote,  with  magnificent  confidence,  *'  The 
fleets  of  England  are  equal  to  meet  the  world 
in  arms  ;  and  of  all  fleets  I  ever  saw,  I  never 
beheld  one  in  point  of  officers  and  men  equal 
to  Sir  John  Jervis's,  who  is  a  commander-in- 
chief  able  to  lead  them  to  glory/'  After  the 
battle  he  said,  ''  The  unbounded  praises 
Sir  John  Jervis  has  ever  heaped,  and  con- 
tinues to  heap  on  me,  are  a  noble  reward 
for  any  services  which  an  officer  under  his 
command  could  perform/' 

That  St.  Vincent  chose  so  young  a  flag- 
officer  as  Nelson  to  command  the  squadron 
of  the  Nile,  in  spite  of  murmurs  and  envy 
among  the  senior  officers,  is  proof  of  his  clear 
sight  and  wisdom.  ''  It  is  not  everyone,'*  as 
Mahan  says, ''  that  can  handle  an  instrument 
of  such  trenchant  power,  yet  dehcate  temper, 
as  Nelson's  sensitive  genius.  The  combina- 
tion in  St.  Vincent  of  perfect  professional 
capacity  with  masterful  strength  of  character 
had  made  the  tactful  respect  he  showed  to 
Nelson's  abihty  peculiarly  grateful  to  the 
latter  ;  and  had  won  from  him  a  subordina- 
tion of  the  will,  and  an  affection,  which 
no  subsequent  commander  -  in  -  chief  could 
elicit." 

Therefore,  when  Nelson  heard  in  1799 
that  Earl  St.  Vincent  was  giving  up  his 
command    of    the    Mediterranean    it    came 
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upon   him   as   a   shock.      He  wrote  implor- 
ingly : 

"  My  dear  Lord, — We  have  a  report  that  you  are  going 
home.  This  distresses  us  most  exceedingly,  and  myself 
in  particular  ;  so  much  so  that  I  have  serious  thoughts 
of  returning,  if  that  event  should  take  place.  But  for  the 
sake  of  our  Country,  do  not  quit  us  at  this  serious 
moment.  I  wish  not  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  who- 
ever may  be  your  successor  ;  but  it  must  take  a  length  of 
time,  which  I  hope  the  war  will  not  give,  to  be  in  any 
manner  a  St.  Vincent.  We  look  up  to  you,  as  we  have 
always  found  you,  as  to  our  father,  under  whose  fostering 
care  we  have  been  led  to  fame.  .  .  .  Give  not  up 
a  particle  of  your  authority  to  anyone  ;  be  again  our  St. 
Vincent,  and  we  shall  be  happy. 

"Your  affectionate  Nelson." 

From  the  Mediterranean  and  his  glorious 
band  of  captains  there  St.  Vincent  went  to 
the  Channel  Fleet — to  slack  officers  and 
disaffected  seamen,  taking  with  him  only 
Troubridge  of  the  men  he  had  known  and 
trusted.  The  year  of  his  Channel  command 
was  a  hard  one  to  him,  but  once  more 
he  made  discipline  a  force  and  kept  up  a 
blockade  before  Brest  of  unexampled  thor- 
oughness. Then  he  went  to  the  Admiralty 
as  First  Lord,  Troubridge  again  going  with 
him  as  Senior  Sea  Lord. 

St.  Vincent's  reforms  on  shore  were  ter- 
rible in  the  eyes  of  corrupt  officials  :  ''  the 
horror  in  the  dockyards  was  almost  pitiable," 
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and  at  no  time  of  his  life  was  he  better  hated. 
He  stood  almost  alone  in  his  fight  for  right 
against  custom, for  honesty  against  corruption, 
but  he  has  left  his  stamp  upon  Admiralty 
administration  to  this  day.  No  one  of  his 
many  services  to  his  country  was  greater  than 
that,  though  he  himself  was  content  to  say, 
''  Of  all  the  services  I  lay  claim  to,  the  pre- 
servation of  the  health  of  our  fleets  is  my 
proudest  boast/'  He  was  a  great  organiser 
and  far-sighted.  There  is  a  modern  ring 
in  the  words  he  wrote  in  1818  about 
''  our  monstrous  army,''  and  he  went  on  to 
say,  **  The  ordnance  and  appurtenances  for 
His  Majesty's  fleet  should  be  vested  in  the 
Admiralty,  and  entirely  taken  away  from 
what  is  termed  the  Ordnance  Department. 
The  futile  employment  yclept  '  staff '  should 
be  done  away,  and  all  the  frippery  of  the 
army  sent  to  the  devil !  " 

Nelson  evidently  knew  his  man  when  he 
wrote  to  Jervis  at  the  time  of  the  evacuation 
of  Bastia  in  1796,  ''  The  Army  is,  as  usual, 
well  dressed  and  powdered.  I  hope  the 
general  will  join  me  cordially,  but,  as  you 
well  know,  great  exertions  belong  exclusively 
to  the  Navy." 

No  jealousy,  no  smallness,  marred  St. 
Vincent's  attitude  towards  Nelson.  ''  There 
is  but  one  Nelson,"  he  said,  and  throughout 
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his  life  he  honoured  the  greater  genius.  Ten 
years  after  Trafalgar,  when  an  officer  behaved 
with  extreme  gallantry  at  the  Battle  of 
Algiers,  St.  Vincent  said,  ''  He  seems  to  have 
felt  Lord  Nelson's  eye  upon  him.'*  No  praise 
could  be  higher  from  the  lips  of  the  grim  but 
generous  old  Admiral. 

TROUBRIDGE. 

Midway  between  Nelson  and  St.  Vincent 
stands  the  erect  and  noble  figure  of  Trou- 
bridge,  who  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the 
best  naval  officer  of  the  period — a  fine  seaman, 
a  great  leader,  with  a  character  and  courage 
unblemished  and  bright.  His  dignified, 
rather  sad  face  is  singularly  attractive, 
bearing  in  every  line  the  stamp  of  an  open 
and  honourable  mind.  He  had  the  capacity 
for  greater  things  than  he  ever  achieved, 
but  as  he  never  had  the  chance  to  command 
a  fleet  in  a  general  engagement  his  fame  is 
incomplete,  and  rests  largely  on  his  connection 
with  Nelson.  This  began  early,  for  the  two 
as  boys  were  messmates  in  the  Seahorse 
frigate  in  1773,  and  after  many  years  of 
parting  came  together  again  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Jervis, 
when  the  old  feeling  deepened  into  a  warm 
friendship.  There  was  a  steady  strength  and 
firmness  of  purpose  about  Troubridge  that 
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appealed  to  Nelson's  ardent  temperament,  and 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  St.  Vincent  in  1798 
he  said  of  Troubridge,  ''  I  am  not  surprised 
that  you  wish  him  near  you  ;  but  I  trust  you 
will  not  take  him  from  me.  I  know  well  he 
is  my  superior ;  and  I  so  often  want  his 
advice  and  assistance.*' 

It  was  just  this  charming  way  Nelson  had 
of  leaning  upon  those  he  led  so  brilliantly 
when  the  hour  of  battle  came  that  made  him 
so  much  loved. 

Jervis  was  quick  to  recognise  Troubridge's 
qualities,  "  which  are  very  uncommon/'  as 
he  wrote  to  the  Admiralty  soon  after  the 
young  captain  came  under  his  command. 
And  many  years  later  he  it  was  who  said  of 
Sir  Thomas  Troubridge  that  he  was  ''  the 
ablest  adviser  and  best  executive  officer  in 
the  British  Navy,  with  honour  and  courage 
as  bright  as  his  sword."  Which  may  stand 
as  a  very  complete  little  eulogy. 

Jervis,  Nelson,  Troubridge,  and  Colling- 
wood  are  the  names  that  shine  out  brilHantly 
from  the  smoke  of  St.  Vincent,  and  that 
battle  was  the  only  great  one  in  which  all 
the  four  officers  were  engaged  together. 
Amid  the  thunder  of  the  Spanish  guns  strong 
ties  were  forged  between  Troubridge  and 
Nelson  ;  while  Sir  John  Jervis  was  so  roused 
by  the  gallant  behaviour  of  the  Captain  of 
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the  Culloden  that  he  cried,  ''  Look  at 
Troubridge !  He  tacks  his  ship  to  battle 
as  if  the  eyes  of  all  England  were  on  him.  I 
would  to  God  they  were,  that  she  might 
know  him  as  I  know  him  !  '* 

Something  over  a  year  later  Troubridge 
in  the  same  ship  was  stranded  on  the  fiery 
edge  of  battle  at  the  Nile,  in  the  most  mad- 
dening situation  possible  to  such  a  born 
fighter.  But  under  the  stress  of  this  most 
cruel  adversity  the  fine  temper  of  the  man 
comes  out.  He  turned  quickly  from  his  own 
distress  to  warn  the  Swiftsure  and  the  Alex- 
ander of  the  hidden  shoal,  and  then  set  to  the 
work  of  patching  up  his  ship.  ''  He  saved  the 
Culloden  when  none  that  I  know  of  in  the  ser- 
vice would  have  attempted  it,"  said  Nelson, 
adding  with  his  charming  exaggeration, ''  Cap- 
tain Troubridge  on  shore  is  superior  to 
captains  afloat !  '' 

Troubridge' s  own  account  of  the  disaster, 
written  to  St.  Vincent,  is  a  model  of  restraint : 

''  Your  lordship  will  have  heard  by  Sir  H. 
Nelson's  letters,  and  Captain  Berry,  of  the 
misfortune  that  befell  the  Culloden  just  as 
I  got  within  gun-shot  of  the  enemy.  As  we 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  place,  and  the 
soundings  continuing  regular  as  we  stood  in, 
I  did  not  conceive  the  smallest  danger  ;  the 
man   at   the  lead  calling  out  eleven  fathom 
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when  she  struck.  The  only  consolation  I 
have  to  support  me  in  this  cruel  case  is,  that 
I  had  just  time  to  make  the  signal  to  the 
Swiftsure  and  Alexander,  which  saved  them, 
or  they  must  inevitably  have  been  lost,  as 
they  would  have  been  further  on  the  reef 
from  their  hauling  considerably  within  me. 
.  .  .  I  shall  use  every  exertion  to  patch 
the  poor  Culloden  up  again,  and  I  flatter 
myself  I  can  still  fight  a  good  battle  in  her, 
if  opportunity  offers.  I  am  now  fagging 
hard  at  the  leak,  and  the  first  harbour  we 
make  I  must  and  will  patch  the  old  ship  up, 
and  make  her  last  as  long  as  your  lordship 
has  the  command.  Two  pumps  going  I 
shall  not  mind,  we  are  fully  equal  to  that. 
I  endeavour,  and  I  believe  succeed  in  making 
my  men  believe  that  the  leak  is  nothing  ; 
for  they  dance  every  evening  as  usual.'* 

Surely,  of  all  that  was  done  by  Nelson's 
captains  at  the  Nile,  Troubridge's  conduct 
was  not  the  least  noble  ! 

When  there  was  some  doubt  of  the  Culloden 
getting  her  share  of  the  Nile  rewards,  as  she 
was  not  actually  in  the  action.  Nelson  wrote 
with  generous  warmth  to  St.  Vincent  : — 
''  Our  dear  Troubridge  has  endured  enough, 
his  sufferings  were,  in  every  respect,  more  than 
those  of  any  of  us  ;  he  deserves  every  reward 
which  a  grateful  country  can  bestow  on  the 
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most  meritorious  sea  officer  of  his  standing 
in  the  service.  I  have  felt  his  worth  every 
hour  of  my  command,  and  had  before  written 
to  you,  my  dear  lord,  on  this  subject  ;  there- 
fore I  place  Troubridge  in  your  hands.'* 

On  another  occasion  Nelson  said  of  Trou- 
bridge that  ''  he  is,  as  a  friend  and  an  officer, 
a  '  nonpareil.'  "  Here,  then,  were  all  the 
qualities  that  go  to  make  a  perfect  friendship 
between  two  brave  men,  and  yet  circum- 
stances— and  a  woman — marred  it.  Trou- 
bridge was  with  Nelson  after  the  Nile,  and 
he  saw  with  grief  and  amazement  his  Admiral's 
growing  entanglement  with  Lady  Hamilton. 
St.  Vincent  scoffed  and  called  them  a  ''  pair  of 
sentimental  fools,"  but  Troubridge  could 
not  leave  it  so.  His  faithful  friendship  dared 
to  speak  when  others  were  silent  or  whispered 
in  corners. 

But  there  is  a  pathetic  clumsiness  in  his 
attempts.  ^'  I  beseech  your  lordship  leave 
off.  I  wish  my  pen  could  tell  you  my  feelings, 
I  am  sure  you  would  oblige  me."  But  not 
even  for  his  own  bright  honour,  for  the  peace 
of  his  own  essentially  noble  spirit,  could 
Nelson  check  his  passion  for  Lady  Hamilton 
— how  much  less  then  to  **  oblige  "  Trou- 
bridge !  But  the  effort  was  not  the  least 
gallant  of  that  seaman's  actions  :  '*  I  trust 
your   lordship   will   pardon   me ;   it    is   the 
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sincere  esteem  I  have  for  you  that  makes  me 
risk  your  displeasure/' 

The  displeasure  of  Nelson  was  something 
that  shook  the  brave  Troubridge  to  the  heart. 
When  he  thought  it  had  fallen  upon  him  once 
he  wrote  in  extreme  agitation  :  ''  Your  letter 
has  really  so  unhinged  me  that  I  am  quite 
unmanned  and  crying.  I  would  sooner 
forfeit  my  life — my  everything — than  be 
deemed  ungrateful  to  an  officer  and  friend  I 
feel  I  owe  so  much  to.  Pray,  pray  acquit 
me.  There  is  not  a  man  on  earth  I  love, 
honour,  and  esteem  more  than  your  lordship. 
.  .  .  .  I  pray  your  lordship  not  to  harbour 
the  smallest  idea  that  I  am  not  the  same 
Troubridge  you  have  known  me.'' 

When  Troubridge  went  to  the  Admiralty 
Nelson  was  completely  under  the  influence 
of  Emma  Hamilton,  who,  like  a  very  woman, 
could  not  forgive  the  man  who  had  inter- 
fered :  she  helped  to  make  Nelson  bitter, 
suspicious,  and  resentful  towards  his  old 
comrade-in-arms . 

*'  Troubridge  has  so  completely  prevented 
my  mentioning  anybody's  service,"  wrote 
Nelson  petulantly,  '^  that  I  am  become  a 
cypher,  and  he  has  gained  a  victory  over 
Nelson's  spirit.  Captain  Somerville  has  been 
begging  me  to  intercede  with  the  Admiralty 
again  ;  but  I  have  been  so  rebuffed  that  my 
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spirits  are  gone,  and  the  great  Troubridge  has 
what  we  call  cowed  the  spirits  of  Nelson  ;  but 
I  shall  never  forget  it/' 

Even  Troubridge' s  affectionate  sugges- 
tions were  resented  by  this  mind  awry:  ''  I 
have  a  letter  from  Troubridge,  recommending 
me  to  wear  flannel  shirts.  Does  he  care  for 
me  ?     No  ;  but  never  mind.'' 

Alas,  poor  Nelson  !  It  is  the  only  time 
of  his  life  that  ''  we  see  our  Admiral  looking 
a  little  shabby."  This  wilful  breach  of  a 
true  friendship  could  not  but  leave  a  scar, 
though  it  was  patched  up  after  a  fashion  in 
1803.  In  April,  1805,  Troubridge,  flying  the 
flag  of  a  rear-admiral  in  the  Blenheim^  sailed 
for  the  Indian  seas,  thus  finally  severing 
the  connection  with  Nelson,  whom  he  never 
saw  again.  What  he  felt  at  the  breaking  of 
the  long  friendship  and  at  being  far  off  when 
Trafalgar  was  fought  may  not  be  known.  He 
was  a  strong  man,  little  given  to  exposing  his 
griefs.  Early  in  1807  he  and  the  Blenheim 
were  lost  at  sea  in  a  hurricane  ''  dreadful 
beyond  description."  It  was  a  sailor's  death, 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  he  met  it  with  a 
steady  and  unshaken  heart. 

BERRY. 

Each  of  Nelson's  three  great  battles — for 
which  to-day  the  British  bluejacket  wears 
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three  white  stripes  on  his  collar — was  fought 
in  a  different  ship  with  a  different  flag- 
captain  at  his  side  ;  and  it  was  a  happy  chance 
that  thus  distributed  the  glory  amongst  as 
many  officers  and  as  many  ships  as  possible. 

As  Sir  Edward  Berry  was  Nelson's  flag- 
captain  at  the  Nile  he  comes  first  in  order, 
but  it  is  distinction  by  accident,  for  he  is 
not  the  most  important,  though  a  picturesque 
figure  enough.  He  was  a  magnificent  fighter, 
but  not  a  personality  in  the  sense  that  Trou- 
bridge,  Foley,  or  Hardy  were  personalities. 
But  even  in  that  time  of  war,  when  the  sea 
was  one  vast  battle-ground  and  every  ship 
not  flying  English  colours  was  an  actual  or 
potential  enemy,  it  was  said  of  Berry  that 
he  had  been  in  more  general  actions  than  any 
man  living.  Sword  in  hand  he  flashes  through 
the  story  of  Nelson's  life,  boarding  the  San 
Nicolas  with  Nelson  at  St.  Vincent,  hauHng 
down  the  Spanish  colours  with  his  own  hands, 
and  from  the  ''  patent  bridge  "  of  the  captured 
ship  leaping  into  the  main  chains  of  the  San 
Josef. 

Here  was  an  officer  after  Nelson's  heart. 
When  the  King  condoled  with  him  on  the 
loss  of  his  arm  at  Teneriffe  Nelson  turned 
to  Berry,  who  was  with  him,  and  said  that 
he  had  indeed  lost  his  right  arm — but  not  his 
right  hand  !     And  that  was  what  Berry  was 
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to  him :  he  was  specially  cut  out  to  be  the 
Admiral's  flag-captain — a  fearless  oflicer  who 
might  be  trusted  to  do  any  daring  and 
desperate  thing  Nelson's  genius  showed  him 
to  be  necessary,  and  withal  a  fine  seaman, 
simple,  honest,  not  given  to  criticism — a 
thing   Nelson   did   not  stand  very  well. 

There  was  something  of  Berry  himself 
in  his  famous  description  of  Nelson's  method 
at  the  Nile :  ''  The  Admiral  viewed  the 
obstacles,"  said  his  flag-captain,  ''  with  the 
eye  of  a  seaman  Determined  on  Attack." 
That  was  Berry's  own  method,  with  just  the 
difference  that  while  Nelson  viewed  fleets 
with  the  far-ranging  eye  of  a  great  tactician 
and  a  great  leader.  Berry's  eye  was  fixed  on 
a  single  ship  with  the  passionate  desire  to 
board  her  and  take  her  by  storm. 

This  may  seem  rather  unjust,  in  view  of 
Berry's  account  in  the  ''  Naval  Chronicle  "  of 
1799,  of  the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  which  shows 
a  clear  appreciation  of  Nelson's  tactical  ideas. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Nelson  made 
the  quarter-deck  of  the  Vanguard  during  the 
memorable  period  preceding  the  battle  a 
''  school  for  captains."  In  Berry's  words, 
"  It  was  his  practice  during  the  whole  of  his 
cruise,  whenever  the  weather  and  circum- 
stances would  permit,  to  have  his  captains 
on  board  the  Vanguard^  where  he  would  fully 
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develop  to  them  his  own  ideas  of  the  different 
and  best  modes  of  attack,  in  all  possible 
positions/'  The  result  of  this  was  that  ''  with 
the  masterly  ideas  of  their  Admiral,  therefore, 
on  the  subject  of  naval  tactics,  every  one  of 
his  captains  was  most  thoroughly  acquainted/' 
But  that  he  was  capable  of  grasping  for 
the  time  Nelson's  *'  masterly  ideas"  was 
owing  to  the  Admiral's  inspiring  presence, 
not  to  Berry's  own  gifts.  Away  from  the 
magic  of  Nelson's  leadership  he  was  as 
ineffective  as  a  sheathed  sword — Nelson's 
''  right  hand,"  but  helpless  without  the  head 
to  guide  it.  In  courage  second  to  none, 
during  his  years  with  the  great  Admiral  he 
was  the  stormy  petrel  of  the  fleet  whose 
advent  presaged  battle.  ''  Here  comes  Berry," 
cried  Nelson  on  the  eve  of  Trafalgar;  ''  now 
we  shall  have  a  fight !  "  The  fight  came, 
but  Berry's  part  in  it  was  not  distinguished. 
Had  he  been  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the 
Victory  he  would  have  been  *'  in  the  full  tide 
of  happiness,"  but  as  captain  of  the  Agamem- 
non he  was  too  far  removed  from  the  ''  Nelson 
touch."  His  actions  were  planless,  ineffec- 
tive. Codrington,  who  went  so  finely  into  the 
fight  in  the  Orion,  speaks  of  the  Agamemnon 
''  far  astern  of  us,  blazing  away  and  wasting 
her  ammunition."  And  apart  from  courage, 
a  certain  gallantry  and  picturesqueness,  and 
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the  lustre  of  his  early  deeds,  it  is  ''  far 
astern "  of  Nelson's  comrades-in-arms  that 
Berry  must  go  down  to  posterity. 

^  FOLEY. 

At  the  Battle  of  the  Baltic  Nelson's  flag 
flew  in  the  Elephant ^  commanded  by  Captain 
Foley — the  same  captain  who  so  magnifi- 
cently led  the  British  ships  into  battle  at 
the  Nile.  By  the  decision  and  rightness  of 
his  action  on  that  occasion  he  proved  himself 
to  be  more  than  a  mere  fighter  such  as  the 
gallant  Berry ;  and  he  also  showed  how 
thoroughly  he  had  been  imbued  by  his 
Admiral's  ideas,  for  he  did  as  Nelson  himself 
would  have  done,  had  the  Vanguard  been  the 
leading  ship  instead  of  the  Goliath^  when  he 
decided  to  take  the  risk  and  pass  inside  the 
French  line.  Probably  a  bit  of  Nelsonian 
wisdom  was  in  his  mind  :  "  Where  there  is 
room  for  an  enemy's  ship  to  swing,  there 
is  room  for  one  of  ours  to  anchor." 

The  signal-midshipman  of  the  Goliath^ 
who  was  standing  close  to  his  captain  at  that 
critical  moment,  says,  "  I  heard  him  say  to 
the  master  that  he  wished  he  could  get  inside 
of  the  leading  ship  of  the  enemy's  line.  I 
immediately  looked  for  the  buoy  on  her 
anchor,  and  saw  it  apparently  at  the  usual 
distance    of    a    cable's    length,    200    yards, 
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which  I  reported.  They  both  looked  at  it 
and  agreed  there  was  room  to  pass  between 
the  ship  and  her  anchor,  and  it  was  decided 
to  do  it.'^ 

But  had  Foley  done  nothing  but  stand  by 
Nelson  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Elephant 
when  ''  the  sphnters  were  flying ''  at  Copen- 
hagen he  would  always  be  sure  of  remembrance 
in  our  naval  annals.     Foley  was  very  good 
to  look  upon,  over  six  feet  high,  blue-eyed, 
with  a  firm  yet  kindly  mouth — a  face  typi- 
cally English  in  its  strong  and  placid  lines. 
In  his  towering  height  and  bulk  he  was  a 
sufficient    contrast    to    Nelson.     It    was    to 
Foley  the  Admiral  turned  when  he  heard  that 
Sir   Hyde   Parker  was   flying  the   signal  of 
recall.     ''  Leave  off  action  ?  ''  he  cried,  with 
vehement   disgust  ;   '*  damn  me  if  I   do  !  " 
Then  to  Foley,  with  a  touch  of  humour  rare 
in  him,  ''  You  know,  Foley,  I  have  only  one 
eye,  I  have  a  right  to  be  blind  sometimes,'* 
and  raising  the  telescope  to  his  sightless  eye 
he  turned  it  on  the  distant  flagship,  protesting 
that  he  ''  really  did  not  see  the  signal."     Nor 
did  he  repeat  it  to  his  squadron,  but  kept 
his  favourite   signal   No.    i6,    ''  Engage   the 
enemy  more  closely,*'  flying,  in  defiance  alike 
of   Danish   guns   and   timid   Commander-in- 
Chief. 

That  Foley  was  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
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Nelson's  action  would  be  sufficiently  proved 
by  his  own  character,  even  if  Nelson  had  not 
written  to  him  some  time  afterwards,  ''  My 
dear  Foley,  I  should  be  most  ungrateful  if  I 
could  for  a  moment  forget  your  public  support 
of  me  in  the  day  of  battle,  or  your  private 
friendship." 

Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Foley  died  thirty- 
two  years  after  the  battle  of  the  Baltic,  and 
all  that  long  time  he  preserved  some  oak 
timbers  from  the  Elephant^  on  whose  deck 
he  had  walked  with  Nelson,  from  which  to 
make  his  coffin.  In  that  coffin  he  was 
buried — fit  resting  place  for  one  who  was 
truly  a  ''  heart  of  oak.'' 

HARDY. 

It  was  simply  the  accident  of  Hardy's  ship 
the  St.  George  being  of  too  deep  a  draught  for 
the  shallow  channels  before  Copenhagen  that 
caused  Nelson  to  shift  his  flag  to  the  Elephant. 
But  if  Hardy  was  thus  deprived  of  being 
Nelson's  flag-captain,  he  meant  to  be  with 
his  Admiral,  and  so  followed  him  as  a  volunteer 
to  the  smaller  ship.  He  was  thus  not  only 
in  the  thick  of  the  ''  warm  work  "  of  the 
battle  of  the  Baltic,  but  before  the  action 
contributed  to  its  success  by  making  most 
daring  soundings  right  among  the  Danish 
ships. 

There  was   the  link  of   strong   affection 
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between  Hardy  and  Nelson.  Each  had 
risked  his  Hfe  and  his  ship  for  the  sake  of 
the  other — Nelson's  cry  of  ''By  God,  I'll  not 
lose  Hardy !  "  as  he  backed  his  mizzen- 
topsail  and  checked  the  Minerva  in  the  face 
of  the  pursuing  Spanish  squadron  in  order 
to  pick  up  Hardy's  small  boat,  was  typical 
of  their  attachment.  But  the  tie  between 
them  went  something  deeper  than  the  bond 
of  remembered  services. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  Nelson  found 
Hardy  a  comforting  presence — there  was 
something  in  the  broad,  capacious  look  of 
him,  in  the  mellow  kindness  of  his  disposition, 
that  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  position  of 
Nelson's  flag-captain  in  the  Admiral's  later 
years.  At  the  Nile,  Berry  :  but  at  Trafalgar, 
Nelson's  worn  and  ardent  and  suffering  spirit 
needed  the  warm  heart,  the  calm  goodness 
of  Hardy.  After  Trafalgar  Codrington  said 
of  Hardy,  ''  From  the  first  day  that  I  saw 
him  on  board  the  Victory  I  was  captivated 
by  his  manner,  so  unusual  and  yet  so  becoming 
to  his  situation  as  confidant  to  Lord  Nelson." 

There  was  nothing  fretful  or  excitable 
about  Hardy ;  he  was  not  given  to  those 
gusts  of  passion  and  despair  that  at  times 
shook  Nelson's  spirit,  but  in  spite  of  a  certain 
solidity  Hardy  was  capable  of  the  most  true 
and  tender  feehng.     In  that  time  of  perpetual 
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war  those  brave  and  simple  sailors  were  not 
afraid  of  the  touch  of  sentiment.  Round 
Hardy's  neck  when  he  was  dead,  thirty-four 
years  after  Trafalgar,  was  found  a  miniature 
placed  there  by  Nelson,  which  had  never 
been  removed,  and  which  was  buried  with 
him.  And  yet  not  Nelson  himself  could  show 
a  more  iron  coolness  in  the  very  thick  of 
danger  than  Hardy — there  was  nothing  to 
choose  between  the  careless  confidence  of 
his  bearing  and  that  of  the  Admiral  as,  side 
by  side,  they  walked  the  shot-torn  deck  of 
the  Victory  on  that  triumphant  day  of  1805. 

It  was  certainly  a  scene  to  test  the  nerve 
as  well  as  to  exalt  the  heart,  for  as  the  flagship 
slowly  forged  down  upon  the  foe  she  fired 
not  a  shot  herself,  though  exposed  to  the  full 
force  of  the  broadsides  of  some  seven  or 
eight  ships.  Twenty  men  were  killed  and 
thirty  wounded  before  a  gun  was  fired  in 
reply — truly  a  triumph  of  discipline.  A  shot 
came  through  the  Victory's  side  and  passed 
between  Nelson  and  Hardy  as  they  walked 
together,  and  a  flying  splinter  tore  the  buckle 
from  Hardy's  shoe.  They  stopped  and 
looked  at  each  other,  fearing  mutual  hurt, 
then  smiled  in  the  very  thick  of  the  deadly 
business,  and  Nelson  said,  ''  This  is  too  warm 
work.  Hardy,  to  last  long  !  " 

And  so  it  was,  for  they  had  not  taken 
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many  more  turns  on  the  quarter-deck  before 
Nelson  suddenly  faced  about,  and  Hardy, 
who  had  taken  a  step  further,  turned  to  see 
his  beloved  Admiral  on  his  knees,  his  left 
hand  touching  the  deck,  and  a  moment  after 
his  arm  gave  way  and  he  fell  on  his  side. 
''  They  have  done  for  me  at  last.  Hardy," 
cried  Nelson,  the  presage  of  death  he  had 
carried  about  with  him  all  day  thus  fulfilled, 
''  my  backbone  is  shot  through/'  So  from 
the  quarter-deck  stained  with  his  life-blood 
Nelson  was  carried  to  the  cockpit,  and  Hardy 
left  to  carry  on  the  fight  alone.  So  long  was 
he  held  there  by  the  press  of  the  battle  that 
the  dying  Nelson  cried  in  grief,  ''  Will  nobody 
bring  Hardy  to  me  ?  He  must  be  killed  ; 
he  is  surely  destroyed.'*  But  at  last  the 
instant  danger  was  lessened,  and  Hardy  came 
down  to  the  cockpit  to  tell  the  Admiral  that 
the  battle  went  well ;  and  then  a  little  later 
he  came  again  to  give  the  kiss  that  Nelson 
asked  for  with  the  simplicity  of  a  little  child. 
By  that  kiss,  sealing  their  faithful  friendship. 
Nelson  conferred  peipetual  remembrance  on 
Hardy's  name,  linking  it  for  ever  with  his 
own. 

COLLINGWOOD. 

That  it  was  a  greater  thing  to  kiss  the 
dying  Nelson  than  even  to  lead  the  lee  line  of 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar  is  shown  by  the  com- 
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parative  degrees  of  remembrance  accorded  to 
Hardy  and  to  CoUingwood.  Yet  few  things 
are  stranger  in  our  naval  history  than  the 
dust  of  neglect  that  has  fallen  upon  the  name 
of  Cuthbert  CoUingwood. 

There  is  not  one  of  Nelson's  captains 
whose  personality  is  so  little  known — the  sailor 
who  was  Nelson's  lifelong  friend,  who  followed 
him  step  by  step  up  the  ladder  of  promotion, 
and  who  finally  led  the  lee  line  of  battle  at 
Trafalgar  in  such  a  noble  fashion,  has  met 
with  a  curious  forgetfulness  at  the  hands  of 
his  countrymen.  They  forgot  him  living 
because  of  the  ^^ocean  seclusion ''  in  which 
he  spent  the  long  and  lonely  last  years  of  his 
life,  and  when  he  died  they  only  woke  up  long 
enough  to  bury  him  in  his  rightful  place  at 
Nelson's  side,  and  then  his  very  memory  was 
allowed  to  drop  into  oblivion. 

This  neglect  has  continued  up  to  the 
present  day.  CoUingwood' s  name  is  omitted 
where  lesser  admirals  are  constantly  referred 
to,  and  the  writers  on  Nelson's  period  usually 
ignore  him  or  at  best  treat  him  coldly.  Even 
Captain  Mahan,  who  has  made  English  naval 
history  both  more  intelligible  and  more 
splendid,  has  not  brought  his  usual  insight 
to  bear  upon  the  character  of  CoUingwood, 
whom  he  calls  ''  a  man  just,  conscientious, 
highly  trained,  and  efficient,  but  self-centred, 
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rigid,  uncommunicative/'  and  speaks  also 
of  the  ''  dry,  unsympathetic  rule  of  CoUing- 
wood.''  His  rule  must  have  been  something 
more  than  this,  for  St.  Vincent  used  to  say 
of  rebellious  and  mutinous  seamen,  ''  send 
them  to  CoUingwood  and  he  will  bring  them 
to  order.''  Yet  CoUingwood  seldom  flogged, 
and  then  only  under  the  pressure  of  the  direst 
necessity.  Those  who  read  the  fine  and 
generous  pages  of  Captain  Mahan's  ''  Life 
of  Nelson  "  must  feel  that  had  he  spared  a 
little  of  that  keen  insight  and  affectionate 
admiration  to  the  study  of  CoUingwood  he 
would  have  discovered  instead  of  a  dry,  self- 
centred,  rigid  disciplinarian,  one  of  the  most 
touching  and  human  figures  in  the  long  roll- 
call  of  the  Navy. 

CoUingwood  fought  at  the  Battle  of  St. 
Vincent,  where  the  Ught  of  Nelson's  genius 
first  burst  upon  his  countrymen,  and  he  was 
also  at  the  last  crowning  achievement  of 
Trafalgar.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end 
his  friendship  with  Nelson  was  unbroken. 
After  the  action  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  Nelson 
was  warm  in  his  thanks  for  ''  your  most  noble 
and  gallant  conduct  yesterday,"  and  Captain 
CoUingwood,  who  had  ''disdained  the  parade 
of  taking  possession  of  beaten  enemies  "  in 
order  to  aid  his  friend,  wrote  to  him,  ''  Let 
me  congratulate  my  dear  Commodore  on  the 
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distinguished  part  which  he  ever  takes  when 
the  honour  and  interests  of  his  country  are 
at  stake.  It  added  very  much  to  the  satis- 
faction which  I  felt  in  thumping  the  Spaniards, 
that  I  released  you  a  httle.  The  highest 
rewards  are  due  to  you  and  Culloden.  You 
formed  the  plan  of  attack  ;  we  were  only 
accessories  to  the  Dons'  ruin.*' 

Twelve  years  before  the  Battle  of  St. 
Vincent  Nelson  was  writing  to  Collingwood 
with  the  affectionate  diminutive  of  ''  My  dear 
Coll/'  which  he  used  in  one  of  his  last  letters 
before  Trafalgar.  Through  all  that  long 
stretch  of  years  he  tested  the  flawless  worth 
and  sincerity  of  Collingwood' s  character  and 
never  found  it  fail  him. 

Collingwood' s  was  not  a  nature  that  gave 
out  love  right  and  left  as  Nelson's  did,  but  when 
he  loved  he  did  so  deeply  and  without  chang- 
ing. In  his  faithful  devotion  to  those  he  took 
into  his  heart  there  is  an  antique  grandeur 
and  steadfastness.  He  was  at  once  the 
simplest  and  the  finest  of  men  :  and  in  his 
portrait  at  Greenwich  Hospital  will  be  seen 
some  of  his  qualities — a  face  thoughtful, 
sad,  and  calm,  at  once  stern  and  tender. 
''  A  true  knight  of  those  days  was  Cuthbert 
Collingwood,"  says  Thackeray,  '*  and  I  think, 
since  Heaven  made  gentlemen,  there  is  no 
record  of  a  better  one  than  that.     Of  brighter 
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deeds,  I  grant  you,  we  may  read  performed 
by  others  ;  but  where  of  a  nobler,  kinder, 
more  beautiful  Ufe  of  duty,  or  a  gentler, 
truer  heart  ?  Beyond  dazzle  of  success  and 
blaze  of  genius,  I  fancy  shining  a  hundred 
and  a  hundred  times  higher,  the  sublime  purity 
of  CoUingwood's  gentle  glory.  His  heroism 
stirs  British  hearts  when  we  recall  it.  His 
love,  and  goodness,  and  piety  make  one 
thrill  with  happy  emotion.'' 

Goodness  and  honour  were  the  predomi- 
nant characteristics  of  Collingwood's  life, 
and  though  his  nature  was  not  lit  by  the 
light  of  genius  like  Nelson's,  yet  when  duty 
called  or  the  safety  of  his  country  was  threat- 
ened, the  same  passionate  devotion  flamed 
up  in  his  heart.  In  a  private  letter  to  his 
dearly  loved  wife,  which  he  thought  no  eyes 
but  hers  would  ever  see,  CoUingwood  wrote  : — 

''  Our  country  requires  that  great  exer- 
tions should  be  made  to  maintain  its  in- 
dependence and  its  glory.  You  know  when 
I  am  in  earnest  on  any  subject  how  truly 
I  devote  myself  to  it ;  and  the  first  object 
of  my  life,  and  what  my  heart  is  most  bent 
on  (I  hope  you  will  excuse  me)  is  the  glory 
of  my  country.  To  stand  a  barrier  between 
the  ambition  of  France  and  the  independence 
of  England  is  the  first  wish  of  my  life  ;  and 
in  my  death  I  would  rather  that  my  body, 
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if  it  were  possible,  should  be  added  to  the 
rampart  than  trailed  in  useless  pomp  through 
an  idle  throng.' ' 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  belittle 
Collingwood,  to  disparage  his  great  gifts  as  a 
seaman,  even  to  cast  doubts  on  his  friendship 
for  Nelson.  ''  Collingwood  was  never  quite 
at  ease  with  Nelson,  and  never  quite  under- 
stood him/'  says  one  modem  writer.  Let 
Collingwood' s  own  deeds  speak  for  him.  In 
1805  he  wrote  to  the  Admiral,  ''  This  summer 
is  big  with  events  :  we  may  all  perhaps  have 
an  active  share  in  them  ;  and  I  sincerely  wish 
your  lordship  strength  of  body  to  go  through 
with  it,  and  to  all  others  your  strength  of 
mind."  When  the  ''  events  "  came  and  Col- 
lingwood was  leading  his  division  down  on 
the  Allies'  line  on  that  ''  great  day  of  ocean 
days  "  in  the  Royal  Sovereign^  first  of  all  the 
British  ships  to  meet  the  enemy's  fire,  he 
turned  to  his  flag-captain,  asking,  ''  What 
would  Nelson  give  to  be  here  !  "  And  almost 
at  the  same  moment  Nelson  was  saying 
enthusiastically  on  board  the  Victory^  ''  See 
how  that  noble  fellow  Collingwood  takes  his 
ship  into  action  !  "  Thus  did  the  thoughts 
of  the  two  friends  leap  to  each  other  in  the 
supreme  moment  of  both  lives. 

But  triumph  came  robbed  of  all  its  sweet- 
ness to  Collingwood — Nelson  was  dead  and 
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he  bereft.  ''  My  friendship  for  him  was 
unUke  anything  that  I  have  left  in  the  Navy 
— a  brotherhood  of  more  than  thirty  years/' 
Even  the  stately  words  of  his  official  dispatch 
are  shaken  with  emotion — ''  My  heart  is  rent 
with  the  most  poignant  grief  for  the  death 
of  a  dear  friend,  to  whom,  by  many  years  of 
intimacy,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
virtues  of  his  mind,  .  .  .  .  I  was  bound 
by  the  strongest  ties  of  affection — a  grief 
to  which  even  the  glorious  occasion  in  which 
he  fell  does  not  bring  the  consolation  which 
perhaps  it  ought." 

There  are  few  stories  more  pathetic  than 
this  of  Collingwood's  last  years.  After  Tra- 
falgar the  glory  had  gone  out :  Nelson  was 
dead,  the  French  were  beaten,  the  eyes  of 
England  no  longer  turned  seawards.  Indeed, 
the  sea  had  become  a  desert.  ''  At  sea  there 
is  no  getting  intelligence,"  wrote  CoUingwood 
in  1808,  ''  as  there  used  to  be  on  former 
occasions,  for  now  there  is  not  a  trading  ship 
upon  the  seas — nothing  but  ourselves.  It 
has  made  me  almost  crazy."  He  was  an 
old  man  before  his  time,  worn  by  long  service, 
yet  writing  soon  after  his  death  one  who 
had  known  him  described  how  he  had  ^^  seen 
him  upon  deck  without  his  hat,  and  his 
gray  hair  floating  to  the  wind,  whilst  torrents 
of  rain  poured  down  through  the  shrouds. 
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and  his  eye,  like  the  eagle's,  on  the  watch. 
Personal  exposure,  colds,  rheumatisms,  ague, 
all — nothing  seemed  to  him  when  his  duty 
called." 

Little  thought  was  taken  of  him  in  Eng- 
land, except  to  tell  him  to  remain  at  sea. 
As  it  says  on  a  cenotaph  to  his  memory  in 
Newcastle,  where  he  was  born,  '*  After  five 
years,  during  which  he  never  quitted  his 
ship  for  a  single  night,  he  became  anxious 
to  revisit  his  native  land  ;  but  being  informed 
that  his  services  could  ill  be  spared  in  those 
critical  times,  he  replied,  that  his  life  was 
his  country's.'* 

So  Collingwood  still  hung  on  with  grim 
tenacity  to  his  weary  task — growing  older, 
growing  sadder,  as  the  years  of  his  exile  passed 
over  his  head.  His  home-loving  heart  was 
ever  in  Northumberland,  but,  faithful  as 
Nelson  to  the  call  of  duty,  he  wore  out  his 
time  at  sea.  It  was  duty  without  the  glamour 
and  the  glow  of  battle,  duty  in  its  least 
alluring  shape — long,  lonely,  inglorious 
blockading,  but  Collingwood  stuck  to  it.  He 
would  have  found  it  easy  to  give  up  his  life 
to  his  country,  but  he  did  what  was  more 
difficult — he  gave  his  hopes  and  his  happiness. 
For  five  long  years  he  laid  the  offering  of  his 
heart's  desire  upon  the  altar  of  his  country's 
need — a   daily   sacrifice,    and   then   died   at 
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sea  without  setting  eyes  again  upon  that 
England  he  loved  so  passionately.  Like 
to  another  Admiral  of  England  his  hopes 
were 

"  Dreams  !     Ay,  dreams  of  the  dead  !     for  the 
great  heart  faltered  on  the  threshold, 
And  darkness  took  the  land  his  soul  desired." 
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CHAPTER  III: 

nelson's    victories. 

"  He  leads  :   we  hear  our  Seaman  call 
In  the  roll  of  battles  won  ; 
For  he  is  Britain'' s  Admiral 
Till  setting  of  her  simJ" 

George  Meredith. 

There  is  one  quality  essential  to  a  great 
tactician  and  a  great  leader — and  that  is 
mental  daring.  This  was  pre-eminently 
Nelson's  gift ;  he  saw  clear  and  he  saw  far, 
and  dared  everything.  There  was  such  an 
air  of  dash  and  certainty  in  his  actions, 
such  an  obvious  lack  of  dalliance  and  ques- 
tioning before  the  thunderbolt  was  launched, 
that  for  long  Nelson  gained  the  character 
of  an  inspired  but  reckless  leader,  favoured 
by  fortune  because  he  was  fearless.  His 
captains  knew  differently,  while  the  Spaniards 
called  him  the  ''  Dragon."  But  the  general 
outside  opinion — even  in  the  Navy — was 
represented  by  Dundonald's  statement  that 
Nelson's  dictum  was  ''  Never  mind  man- 
oeuvres ;  always  go  at  them !  "  But,  as 
Professor  Laughton  says,  Dundonald  probably 
did   not   know   that   the   Admiral's   Hfelong 
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study  was  as  to  the  proper  way  of  '*  going 
at  them." 

Supreme  genius  is  always  simple ;  it 
goes  direct  to  the  object  it  would  attain, 
and  by  its  very  simplicity  baffles  the  critics. 
Nelson's  tactics  may  be  described  as  glorified 
common-sense,  accompanied  by  that  large 
courage  which  instantly — and,  if  need  be, 
unsupported — assumes  the  burden  of  desper- 
ate responsibility.  As  a  captain  he  risked 
his  ship,  as  an  admiral  he  risked  his  fleet, 
to  gain  victory — and  that  the  disaster 
which  would  have  befallen  miscalculation 
of  chances  never  touched  his  triumphs,  is 
proof  sufficient  of  his  insight.  As  Captain 
Ball  said,  '^  We  may  truly  call  him  a  heaven- 
horn  Admiral,  upon  whom  fortune  smiles 
wherever  he  goes." 

Nelson's  professional  career  is  a  magni- 
ficent example  of  chances  taken  ;  when  the 
occasion  called,  he  was  always  ready.  The 
secret  of  what  many  people  considered  his 
'*  luck  "  lies  in  his  own  words  :  "I  cannot 
command  winds  and  weather.  A  sea-officer 
cannot,  like  a  land  officer,  form  plans  ;  his 
object  is  to  embrace  the  happy  moment 
which  now  and  then  offers — it  may  be  this 
day,  not  for  a  month,  and  perhaps  never." 

From  his  youth  upwards  it  was  his 
endeavour  to  so  prepare  himself — and,  later. 
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his  officers — as  to  be  always  ready  to  ''  em- 
brace the  happy  moment/'  To  his  eager 
arms  this  moment  came  often  ;  or  perhaps 
it  would  be  truer  to  say  he  found  it  where 
others  overlooked  it,  as  in  his  action  on 
March  13th,  1795,  which  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  the  Ca-Ira  and  Censeur  the  follow- 
ing day,  though  Hotham's  squadron  had  re- 
mained unengaged  while  Nelson  in  the 
Agamemnon  tackled  the  French  ship.  Nelson 
himself  was  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  the 
partial  engagement  of  the  next  day,  though 
his  own  share  had  been  so  brilliant,  and 
he  was  provoked  to  the  famous  utterance, 
''  Now,  had  we  taken  ten  sail,  and  had 
allowed  the  eleventh  to  escape  when  it  had 
been  possible  to  have  got  at  her,  I  could 
never  have  called  it  well  done.'* 

Nelson's  inspired  insight  as  a  sea  officer 
is  well  shown  in  his  renowned  phrase,  ''  Time 
is  everything  ;  five  minutes  makes  the  differ- 
ence between  a  victory  and  a  defeat."  In 
those  leisurely  days  of  sail  that  was  a  tre- 
mendous saying,  reaching  forward,  as  it  did, 
to  the  future.  It  is  nearer  five  seconds 
than  five  minutes  now  that  ''  makes  the 
difference "  ;  but  the  saying  as  it  stands 
is  a  remarkable  proof  of  Nelson's  penetra- 
tion into  the  future  conditions  of  naval 
war. 
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Before   going   on   to    a   consideration   of 
Nelson's  great  battles,  it  will  be  illuminating 
to    consider    a   little    the    changes    wrought 
by  a  century  in  naval  warfare.     In  Nelson's 
day  materiel  was  more  within  the  grasp  of 
the  determ^ined  mind,  and  chances  could  be 
calculated  with  closer  certainty — always  ex- 
cepting the  chance  of  finding  the  enemy  at 
sea,  which  in  the  days  of  sails  was  a  difficult 
and  uncertain  matter,   as  it   can  never  be 
now    with    steam    and    ''  wireless."     But    a 
hundred    years    ago,    once    the    enemy   was 
met,  it  lay  with  the  admiral  to  execute  his 
tactical   plans  with   the  practical   certainty 
that  things  would  happen  pretty  much  as 
he  expected — a  sudden  catastrophe   such  as 
cast    the    Russian   line   into  confusion,   and 
gave    the    Japanese    victory    at    the    battle 
off    Round   Island   in   August,    1904,    could 
hardly  have  occurred  in  1804.    Just  in  so  far  as 
guns,  explosives,   and  the  internal  commu- 
nications   of    a   modern   warship    are    more 
powerful,  and    perfect    than    they    were    in 
Nelson's  day,  so  are  they  more  easily  injured 
and    dislocated.     Communications   then   did 
not  depend  upon  a  mass  of  voice  tubes  and 
electric  telegraphs  which   could  be  knocked 
into    a    ''  naval    cocked   hat "    by    a   lucky 
shell ;   and  fire-control  was  unnecessary  when 
ships    lay    alongside    with    their    gun-ports 
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touching — telescopic  sights,  range-finders, 
and  ''  spotters "  would  have  been  a  farce 
under  such  conditions. 

Descriptions  of  Nelson's  deeds  and  char- 
acter are  apt  to  miss  the  mark,  because  the 
standard  of  to-day  differs  from  that  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Let  it  be  admitted  that 
the  demands  on  the  strength,  vitahty,  in- 
tellect, and  moral  of  an  admiral  to-day 
are  far  greater  than  they  were  a  hundred 
years  ago.  The  strain  on  Togo,  Schley, 
Samson,  Dewey,  Cervera,  and  the  officers 
commanding  our  Channel,  Atlantic,  and 
Mediterranean  squadrons — in  case  of  war — 
exceeds  the  strain  on  Nelson  during  the 
greater  portion  of  his  time  at  sea.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  though  Nelson's  mental 
anguish  was  acute  when  in  pursuit  of  a 
flying  enemy,  all  that  he  suffered  was  as 
much  due  to  his  own  temperament  as  to 
the  actual  circumstances.  No  submarine 
danger  threatened  his  rest.  A  hundred  miles 
from  the  enemy's  coast  his  flagship  and 
his  fleet  were  secure.  To-day  an  admiral 
within  the  zone  of  nocturnal  torpedo  attack — 
that  is,  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  coast 
— is  in  deadly  peril. 

In  Nelson's  day,  when  the  mastheads  of 
the  enemy's  ships  were  silhouetted  against 
the   sky-line    there  was  plenty  of   time   to 
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clear  for  action,  prepare  for  the  attack,  and 
not  only  decide  but  deliberate.  In  our  day, 
hostile  fleets  go  into  action  at  a  distance 
of  10,000  yards,  the  two  fleets  approach- 
ing each  other  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles 
an  hour.  A  hundred  years  ago  admirals 
manoeuvred  for  the  weather-gauge  ;  to-day, 
for  the  light.  Although  steam  has  increased 
the  speed  of  a  fleet,  it  has  diminished  sea- 
keeping  powers  and  shortened  the  radius  of 
activity.  For  these  reasons  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  ''  price  of  admiralty  "  to-day 
is  higher  than  in  the  year  of  Trafalgar, 
and  that  efficiency  in  a  fleet  commander  in 
1905  is  secured  only  by  the  searching  pro- 
cess of  sifting  out  all  the  less  competent 
officers  at  each  stage  of  their  careers.  Price- 
less as  Nelson*  s  services  were  to  the  English 
people,  the  technical  and  professional  quali- 
fications indispensable  to-day  for  naval  vic- 
tory are  emphatically  higher  than  was  re- 
quired in  his  time. 

Nevertheless,  the  half-religious  veneration 
with  which  we  regard  the  figure  of  our  great 
Admiral  is  not  affected  by  the  admission 
that  the  technical  difficulties  and  terrors  of 
naval  war  have  been  increased  by  the  passage 
of  a  century.  All  who  study  the  unfolding 
genius  of  Nelson  must  recognise  that  he  was 
one  of  those  Men  of  Destiny  whom  a  country 
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produces  but  rarely — and  then  only  at  the 
time  of  her  sorest  need. 

BATTLE   OF   ST.    VINCENT. 

Before  the  battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
England  knew  not  Nelson,  though  his  extra- 
ordinary gifts  were  recognised  by  some  of 
his  comrades-in-arms.  In  all  our  naval  his- 
tory there  are  few  periods  of  more  pregnant 
importance  than  the  time  just  preceding  this 
battle.  The  British  Fleet  had  evacuated  the 
Mediterranean,  but  Nelson  in  the  Minerve 
had  been  sent  back  there  to  bring  away 
the  troops  from  Elba,  and  on  his  return 
had  been  chased  by  a  Spanish  squadron, 
and  had  actually  passed  unperceived  through 
their  whole  fleet.  It  was  one  of  the  coolest 
things  that  even  Nelson  ever  did,  and  the 
whole  episode — the  Minerve,  solitary  in  the 
hostile  Mediterranean,  bearing  Nelson  aboard, 
and  therefore,  all  unknown,  bearing  the 
hero  of  the  war  to  come — is  of  a  curious 
impressiveness.  It  was  the  very  day  before 
the  battle  of  St.  Vincent  that  Nelson  returned 
to  Sir  John  Jervis  with  news  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  shifted  his  pennant  back  to  his  own 
ship,   the   Captain. 

All  night  through  the  signal-guns  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  were  heard — with  what  eager- 
ness   by    Nelson    and    such    kindred    spirits 
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as  CoUingwood  and  Troubridge  may  be 
imagined — and  on  the  morning  of  St.  Valen- 
tine's Day  the  enemy's  ships  loomed  up 
through  the  fog  in  a  long,  irregular  line. 
Jervis  was  fully  content  to  set  his  fifteen 
ships  against  the  Spaniards'  twenty-seven — 
he  knew  the  quality  of  his  officers — and  he 
made  the  signal  to  form  line  of  battle  ahead 
and  astern  of  his  flagship,  the  Victory,  as 
most  convenient. 

As  the  British  ships  drew  near  the  enemy 
there  was  a  considerable  gap  in  the  straggling 
Spanish  line,  for  nine  of  their  ships  had 
already  passed  to  the  eastward.  Troubridge 
made  straight  for  this  gap,  at  the  imminent 
risk  of  collision  with  the  tenth  ship  of  the 
Spanish  line.  The  Culloden's  first-lieutenant 
pointed  out  the  danger  to  his  captain,  but 
Troubridge  replied  stolidly,  ''  Can't  help  it, 
Griffiths  ;  let  the  weakest  fend  off,"  giving 
the  Spaniard  a  double-shotted  broadside  as 
he  came  up.  The  other  Spanish  ships  had  no 
desire  to  meet  such  a  salute  as  the  Culloden's, 
and  they  turned  and  fled  to  the  north- 
ward in  a  formless,  huddled  cluster.  At 
this  point,  had  Jervis  made  the  signal  to 
tack  all  together,  he  would  have  caught 
the  Spaniards  in  their  flight  and  brought 
on  a  general  engagement.  But  instead,  he 
signalled  to  tack  in  succession,  which  meant 
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that  each  British  ship  had  to  reach  the  point 
where  the  Culloden  had  turned  before  tacking 
to  the  north.  The  result  of  this  tactical 
error  was  that  the  Spaniards  were  drawing 
clear  away  and  bending  round  towards  the 
British  rear,  with  the  intention  of  rejoining 
the  nine  ships  that  had  already  passed  the 
British  van  before  Troubridge  cut  off  the 
tenth  with  his  broadside. 

But  in  the  rear  of  the  English  line  was 
Nelson,  and  in  a  flash  of  inspiration  he  saw 
both  the  Spanish  plan  and  Jervis's  blunder. 
On  the  instant  he  wore  out  of  the  line, 
unauthorised  and  alone,  and  flung  his  ship 
in  the  very  path  of  the  Spanish  retreat, 
engaging  the  flagship,  the  great  four-decked 
Santissima  Trinidad ,  with  his  little  Captain. 
The  action  was  as  successful  as  it  was  daring, 
and  the  Captain  hung  on  to  her  huge  opponent, 
checking  the  whole  Spanish  division  and 
turning  them  from  their  course,  till  Trou- 
bridge in  the  Culloden ,  and  then  CoUingwood 
in  the  Excellent^  came  to  his  assistance. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  uninstructed 
pubhc  eye  Nelson's  action  in  boarding  single- 
handed  two  Spanish  first-rates — the  San 
Nicolas  and  the  San  Josef — one  after  the 
other,  seemed  a  far  finer  feat  than  his  wear- 
ing out  of  the  line  at  the  critical  moment 
of   the   battle.     The   boarding   had   all   the 
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elements  of  instant  picturesqueness,  and  in 
the  fleet  they  talked  of  Httle  but  ''  Nelson's 
Patent  Bridge  for  boarding  First-Rates ; '' 
while  the  story  going  home  of  how,  on  the 
quarter-deck  of  the  San  Josef,  he  had  re- 
ceived the  swords  of  the  vanquished  Span- 
iards, made  him  at  once  a  popular  hero. 

It  was  a  brilliant  little  episode  in  Nelson's 
career,  and  he  himself  took  a  child-like 
pleasure  in  it,  saying  in  one  of  his  letters 
that  his  ''  patent  bridge ''  will  be  ''  never 
forgotten  in  this  fleet,  where  all  do  me  the 
justice  I  deserve.''  But  other  men  might 
have  done  the  same  thing  had  they  been 
quick  enough  to  ''  embrace  the  happy 
moment."  The  finer  and  greater  service 
was  when,  in  his  own  words,  ''  I  ordered 
the  ship  to  be  wore,  and  passing  between 
the  Diadem  and  Excellent,  at  a  quarter  past 
one  o'clock,  was  engaged  with  the  head- 
most and  of  course  leewardmost  of  the 
Spanish  division."  A  Nelson  was  required  to 
conceive  that  truly  heroic  idea  and  to  put  it 
instantly  to  the  proof.  Those  who  had 
eyes  to  see  realised  thenceforward  that  a 
new  light  had  arisen — a  light  which  was 
soon  to  blaze  in  noonday  splendour  at  the 
Nile. 
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BATTLE   OF   THE   NILE. 

Before  Nelson  attained  that  pinnacle  of 
fame,  he  had  to  pass  through  the  disaster  of 
Teneriffe  and  all  the  prolonged  physical 
and  mental  suffering  occasioned  by  the  loss 
of  his  arm.  But  months  of  pain  could  not 
check  the  ardour  of  his  spirit  or  his  con- 
suming thirst  for  glory.  He  was  in  London, 
recovering,  just  before  the  battle  of  Camper- 
down,  when  Colonel  Drinkwater  called  to 
see  him  and  told  him  there  was  a  rumour 
that  the  British  fleet  had  been  engaged 
with  the  Dutch.  Nelson  started  up  and 
stretched  out  his  unwounded  arm,  crying 
vehemently,  **  Drinkwater,  I  would  give  this 
other  arm  to  be  with  Duncan  at  this  moment." 

But  if  he  missed  Camperdown  he  had 
the  Nile— and  there  is  no  comparison  between 
the  two  battles.  That  action  with  the  French 
fleet  among  the  shoals  of  Aboukir  Bay  is 
one  of  the  complete  and  perfect  battles  of 
history  ;  it  was  almost  an  annihilation,  for 
out  of  thirteen  sail-of-the-line  only  two 
escaped,  and  they — the  Genereux  and  the 
Guillaume  Tell — ^were  captured  later.  The 
long  chase  after  the  enemy  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  apparent  hopelessness  of  finding 
them,  hampered  as  he  was  by  lack  of  frigates 
— those  eyes  of  a  fleet — wore  Nelson  to  the 
last  point  of  endurance  ;    he  could  neither 
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eat  nor  sleep.  After  the  battle  he  wrote, 
*'  Was  I  to  die  this  moment,  '  Want  of 
frigates '  would  be  found  stamped  on  my 
heart.  No  words  of  mine  can  express  what 
I  have  and  am  suffering  for  want  of  them." 

But  all  his  sufferings  and  anxieties  dropped 
from  him  like  clouds  from  the  face  of  the 
risen  sun  when,  on  the  afternoon  of  August 
1st,  1798,  his  look-outs  reported  the  French 
fleet  in  Aboukir  Bay.  The  serenity  of  a 
resistless  purpose  enveloped  him,  and  his 
actions  had  the  perfect  surety  and  right- 
ness  of  inspiration.  His  spirit  animated  the 
whole  of  his  squadron. 

The  captains  were  so  thoroughly  imbued 
with  ''  the  masterly  ideas  of  their  Admiral," 
as  Berry  said,  that  ''  upon  surveying  the 
situation  of  the  enemy,  they  could  ascertain 
with  precision  what  were  the  ideas  and 
intentions  of  their  Commander  without  the 
aid  of  any  further  instructions  ;  by  which 
means  signals  became  almost  unnecessary, 
much  time  was  saved,  and  the  attention 
of  every  Captain  could  almost  undistractedly 
be  paid  to  the  conduct  of  his  own  particular 
ship." 

When  sighted,  the  French  fleet  was 
anchored  about  three  miles  from  shore,  in 
a  bow  and  quarter  line  following  pretty 
closely  the  five  fathom  line  of  soundings  ; 
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but  this  formation,  in  preparing  for  action, 
was  roughly  straightened  into  hne  ahead 
by  the  ships  letting  go  another  anchor  and 
putting  springs  on  their  cables.  ''  The 
position  of  the  enemy  presented  the  most 
formidable  obstacles/'  wrote  Berry  in  his 
''  Narrative/'  ''  but  the  Admiral  viewed  these 
with  the  eye  of  a  seaman  determined  on 
attack,  and  it  instantly  struck  his  eager 
and  penetrating  mind,  that  where  there  was 
room  for  an  enemy's  ship  to  swing,  there  was 
room  for  one  of  ours  to  anchor.''  Nelson 
himself  gives  the  gist  of  his  tactical  conception 
in  a  few  words  :  ''  By  attacking  the  enemy's 
van  and  centre,  the  wind  blowing  directly 
along  their  line,  I  was  enabled  to  throw  what 
force  I  pleased  on  a  few  ships." 

The  French  never  conceived  that  Nelson 
would  attack  that  night,  in  the  darkness, 
amid  unknown  shoals.  They  did  not  know 
the  quick  workings  of  that  spirit,  which  in 
action  combined  the  properties  of  ice  and  fire. 
It  was  only  an  hour  and  a  half  from  sunset 
when  Nelson  made  the  signal  for  battle,  and  his 
ships  drew  into  line,  ahead  and  astern  of 
each  other  as  their  positions  occasioned ; 
and  thus  it  fell  to  Captain  Foley  in  the  Goliath 
to  lead  the  British  fleet  in  its  tremendous 
onslaught.  It  has  been  claimed  for  Foley 
that  the  idea  of    leading  inside  the  French 
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line — that  is,  between  their  ships  and  the 
shoals — was  his  own,  and  done,  if  not  in 
direct  opposition  to  Nelson's  orders,  cer- 
tainly without  his  advice.  Berry,  who  knew 
Nelson's  plans  intimately,  says  definitely 
that  they  were  ''  minutely  and  precisely 
executed  in  the  action."  Which  means,  if 
words  mean  anything,  that  all  which  took 
place  was  the  result  of  following  the  Admiral's 
preconceived  ideas  of  the  way  he  would  attack 
the  French  at  anchor. 

And  so  began  that  amazing  battle,  at 
sunset,  amid  the  Egyptian  shoals,  by  the 
Goliath  leading  round  the  bows  of  the  Guer- 
rier^  raking  her  fore  and  aft  with  a  tremendous 
broadside  as  she  passed.  The  Zealous ^  close 
behind,  repeated  the  salute,  bringing  down 
the  Guerrier's  foremast  and  making  such  a 
hole  in  her  bows  *'  that  a  coach  and  four 
might  be  driven  through."  As  the  Zealous 
also  passed  on  round  to  the  inner  or  lar- 
board side  of  the  French  ships,  the  unfor- 
tunate Guerrier  was  attacked  by  the  Theseus, 
whose  captain  observed  that  the  French 
fire  was  too  elevated,  so  '*  closed  with  them 
suddenly,  and,  running  under  the  arch  of 
their  shot,  reserved  my  fire — every  gun  being 
loaded  with  two,  and  some  with  three, 
round  shot — ^until  I  had  the  Guerrier's  mast 
in  a  line,  and  her  jib-boom  about  six  feet 
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clear  of  our  rigging.  We  then  opened  with 
such  effect  that  a  second  breath  could  not 
be  drawn  before  her  main  and  mizen  masts 
were  also  gone." 

So  fell  Le  Guerner,  the  van  ship  of  the 
French  line  ;  and  while  her  destruction  was 
being  wrought,  other  British  ships  had  passed 
around  or  between  the  French  vessels,  anchor- 
ing inside,  while  the  Vanguard  and  those 
which  came  after  her  in  the  line  of  battle 
anchored  on  the  outer  side  of  the  French 
van,  thus  doubling  on  it  and  crushing  it 
between  two  fires.  Within  two  hours  the 
five  headmost  French  ships  had  surrendered. 

Darkness  came  down  quickly  after  sun- 
set, and  by  the  Admiral's  orders  each  British 
ship  was  distinguished  by  four  horizontal 
lights  at  the  mizen  peak.  For  nearly  three 
hours  the  battle  was  fought  in  the  dark — 
a  darkness  *'  full  of  sound  and  fury ''  ;  and 
it  must  have  been  peculiarly  awful  to  the 
French  ships  anchored  in  the  rear  and  centre, 
waiting,  apparently  helpless  and  paralysed, 
till  the  tide  of  battle  rolled  down  upon  them 
out  of  the  night.  About  nine  o'clock  there 
was  light  to  see  by,  for  U  Orient ,  the  flagship, 
which  had  been  engaged  with  the  Bellerophon 
and  then  with  the  Swiftsure  and  Alexander, 
took  fire,  and  burnt  for  nearly  an  hour, 
illuminating  the  scene  with  lurid  splendour 
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— fit  torch  for  such  a  battle  !  When  U  Orient 
blew  up,  the  fury  of  the  fight  was  checked, 
every  gun  was  silenced,  and  there  was  a 
pause  full  of  awe  and  horror. 

As  the  French  rear-admiral  wrote  later  : 
''  Immediately  after  the  tremendous  ex- 
plosion, the  action  ceased  everywhere,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  most  profound  silence. 
The  sky  was  obscured  by  thick  clouds  of 
black  smoke,  which  seemed  to  threaten  the 
destruction  of  the  two  fleets.  It  was  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  ships'  crews 
recovered  from  the  kind  of  stupor  they  were 
thrown  into.*'  In  a  few  moments  the  blazing 
remnants  of  the  French  flagship  came  scat- 
tering down  upon  the  surrounding  ships  and 
into  the  water,  and  even  as  the  wreck  of 
the  flaming  Orient  was  quenched  in  the  sea, 
so  were  quenched  French  hopes.  The  vic- 
tory was  to  Nelson  and  his  ''  band  of 
brothers " — to  the  admiral  who  had  seen 
occasion  and  used  it  with  consummate  tactical 
skill,  crushing  his  opponent  in  detail,  though 
he  fought  in  the  dark,  amid  unknown  shoals, 
against  ships  more  heavily  gunned  than  his 
own. 

It  was  not  a  victory,  as  Nelson  said 
himself,  it  was  a  conquest.  The  whole 
French  fleet  had  been  taken,  burnt,  or  sunk, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two   sail-of-the- 
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line  which  escaped  temporarily,  and  the 
little  Diane  and  Justice.  The  English  losses 
in  men  were  considerable,  while  Nelson  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  head,  and  Captain 
Westcott,  of  the  Majestic^  killed. 

Many  heroic  things  were  done  that  night, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  record  the  deeds 
of  individual  English  ships,  though  the  pre- 
cision and  certainty  with  which  they  were 
handled  in  the  unparalleled  circumstances 
was  extraordinary.  But  then  this  was  the 
battle  in  which  every  captain  distinguished 
himself.  And  not  less  fine  than  the  officers' 
conduct  was  that  of  the  seamen.  Nelson 
desired  that  they  would  all  ''  accept  his 
most  sincere  and  cordial  thanks  for  their 
very  gallant  behaviour  in  this  glorious  battle. 
It  must  strike  forcibly  every  British  sea- 
man,'' he  continues,  quaintly,  ''  how  superior 
their  conduct  is,  when  in  discipline  and  good 
order,  to  the  riotous  behaviour  of  lawless 
Frenchmen." 

The  results  of  this  battle  were  far-reaching. 
''  The  blow  had  struck  home,"  says  Mahan, 
''  and  resounded  through  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world."  Napoleon's  plans  for  his 
army  of  the  Pyramids  and  his  designs  on 
India  were  horribly  upset,  as  Nelson  saw, 
with  his  usual  clearness,  when  he  wrote 
ten  days  after  the  victory  :     '*  The  French 
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army  is  in  a  scrape.  They  are  up  the  Nile 
without  suppUes.  The  inhabitants  will  allow 
nothing  to  pass  by  land,  nor  H.N.  by  water  " 
— a  sufficiently  vivid  example  of  the  working 
of  sea  power  ! 

The  enthusiasm  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
States,  and,  above  all,  in  England,  was  deep 
and  profound.  Nelson  had  raised  his  country 
to  a  pinnacle  of  fame,  and  thenceforward 
his  own  name  rang  with  much  of  that  immortal 
magic  it  has  to-day.  Few  tributes  to  his 
genius  were  nobler  than  his  friend  Lord 
Minto's  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
November  21st,  1798.  It  deserves  to  be 
better  known.  After  saying  that  it  was 
impossible  by  any  flight  of  language  to  do 
justice  to  ''  this  more  than  epic  action/' 
Lord  Minto  continued  : 

''  In  truth,  whoever  would  reach  the 
height  of  this  sublime  subject — for  such  it 
is — ^would  perhaps  do  well  to  abide  by  those 
few  short  words  contained  in  that  simple, 
modest,  dignified,  and,  above  all,  pious 
account,  which  we  possess  under  the  hand 
of  Lord  Nelson  himself.  .  .  .  Were  I  to 
indulge  myself  on  the  details  of  this  memor- 
able day,  and  in  tracing  all  its  beneficial 
consequences,  I  should  quickly  be  drawn 
out  of  my  own  depth,  and  beyond  the 
limits  of    your    lordships'    time.     I   refrain, 
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therefore,  content  with  having  used  the 
opportunity  of  rendering  to  this  great  man, 
and  signal  event,  the  homage  at  least  of 
an  ardent  and  humble  affection.  I  will, 
indeed,  trust  that  the  sentiments  I  profess 
towards  my  extraordinary  friend  will  not 
be  deemed  entirely  of  a  private  nature,  and 
may  be  admitted  into  somewhat  of  a  higher 
class,  since  they  were  excited  by  a  daily 
and  hourly  contemplation,  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  of  the  most  unremitting 
exertions  of  zeal,  ability,  application,  and 
courage  in  the  service  of  his  country ;  not 
on  one  occasion,  but  on  all ;  not  in  one 
branch  of  service,  but  in  all ;  in  a  long 
course  of  naval  vigilance  and  perseverance, 
in  battles  at  sea,  in  sieges  on  shore.  That 
friendship,  I  say,  is  somewhat  more  than 
private,  which  was  not  indeed  created,  for 
it  had  an  earlier  date,  but  which  was  raised 
in  my  breast  to  the  highest  pitch  of  admir- 
ation and  devotion  by  those  exploits,  which 
it  is  the  singular  felicity  of  my  life  to  have 
witnessed  with  my  own  eyes  on  the  ever 
memorable  St.  Valentine's  Day  ;  I  mean  on 
the  14th  of  February,  when  the  Spanish  fleet 
was  defeated  off  Cadiz  by  the  great  and 
immortal  St.  Vincent.  It  was  on  that  day 
my  illustrious  friend  performed  those  pro- 
digies of  valour  and  conduct  never  equalled, 
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I  believe,  before,  in  the  history  of  war, 
nor  ever  to  be  surpassed,  unless  it  be, 
indeed,  by  this  very  battle  of  Aboukir ; 
for  it  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  my  friend, 
that,  from  the  beginning  of  his  life,  there 
have  been  few  of  his  actions  which  could  be 
surpassed,  unless  it  were  by  some  other 
action  of  his  own/' 

BATTLE   OF   THE   BALTIC. 

Even  Nelson  found  it  hard  to  surpass  the 
Nile.  But  when  the  next  great  opportunity 
came  he  turned  it  to  glorious  account,  though 
his  heart  was  not  as  much  in  the  business  of 
fighting  ''  the  brothers  of  Englishmen,  the 
Danes,"  as  it  was  in  fighting  those  he  con- 
sidered his  natural  enemies.  More  than  this, 
he  recognised  the  political  mistake  that  was 
being  made,  and  was  all  for  fighting  Russia, 
the  trunk  of  the  Northern  Coalition,  instead 
of  hewing  off  the  branches.  His  Commander- 
in-Chief,  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  had  secret  orders 
from  the  Admiralty  to  attack  the  Russian 
fleet  at  Revel,  after  disposing  of  the  Danes  by 
diplomacy  or  war.  Nelson  was  so  convinced  of 
the  importance  of  this  measure  that  he 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  detach  a  portion 
of  the  fleet  and  proceed  to  Revel,  leaving 
merely  a  containing  force  at  Copenhagen. 
But  Sir  Hyde  Parker  would  not  take  chances 
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or  leave  an  uncrushed  enemy  in  his  rear  ; 
and  finding  this  was  so,  Nelson  perforce 
submitted,  and  turned  all  his  energies  to 
chasing  the  Danes  out  of  his  path  that  he 
might — so  he  hoped — get  at  the  Russians. 

Delay  maddened  him,  and  he  fought 
procrastination  as  he  fought  a  foe.  The 
Danes  were  allowed  time  to  strengthen  their 
fortifications  to  such  a  point  that  it  was 
suggested  that  they  were  too  strong  for 
ships  to  risk  the  attack ;  then  when  the 
attack  was  at  last  decided  on  there  was 
much  discussion  wasted  as  to  the  route  to 
take.  Nelson's  proposals  were  clear  and 
definite,  but  he  would  yield  all  details  to 
get  at  his  object.  ''  Let  it  be  by  the  Sound, 
by  the  Belt,  or  anyhow,  only  lose  not  an 
hour,''  he  cried. 

He  never  rested  in  his  exertions,  and  it 
needed  all  the  leverage  of  his  ardent  spirit 
to  raise  his  worthy  but  slow  Commander- 
in-Chief  to  the  point  of  action.  "  At  the 
battle  of  Copenhagen,"  says  the  surgeon  of 
the  Elephant^  ''  I  was  among  the  companions 
of  the  hero.  The  attempt  was  arduous  in 
the  extreme — no  common  mind  would  have 
dared  to  conceive  it ;  but  it  was  suited  to 
the  exalted  enterprise  of  Lord  Nelson.  As 
his  was  the  invigorating  spirit  of  the  Council 
that  planned  the  attack,  so  in  the  execution 
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he  only  could  have  commanded  success. 
During  the  interval  that  preceded  the  battle, 
I  could  only  silently  admire  when  I  saw 
the  first  man  in  all  the  world  spend  the  hours 
of  the  day  and  night  in  boats,  amidst  floating 
ice,  and  in  the  severest  weather  ;  and  wonder 
when  the  light  showed  me  a  path  marked 
by  buoys,  which  had  been  trackless  the 
preceding  evening." 

Sir  Hyde  Parker  showed  judgment,  if 
not  courage,  when  he  left  the  direction  of 
the  actual  attack  on  Copenhagen  to  Nelson. 
On  March  30th  the  whole  fleet  had  weighed 
and  proceeded  up  the  Sound,  past  ''  thy 
wild  and  stormy  steep,  Elsinore,"  past 
Cronenberg  Castle,  and  sailed  scatheless  past 
Copenhagen  by  keeping  to  the  Swedish  side 
and  out  of  range  of  the  Danish  guns.  '*  More 
powder  and  shot,  I  believe,  never  was  thrown 
away,"  wrote  Nelson,  ^'  for  not  one  shot 
struck  a  single  ship  of  the  British  fleet." 

Keeping  out  of  range,  it  may  be  imagined, 
was  little  to  Nelson's  liking  ;  and  when  all 
was  ready  and  the  Channel  buoyed,  it  was 
he  who  led  the  squadron  that  returned  upon 
Copenhagen.  Parker  gave  Nelson  twelve 
ships  of  the  line  and  many  smaller  vessels 
with  which  to  make  the  attack. 

Before  Copenhagen  there  are  two  channels, 
the  inner  one  called  the  King's  Deep  and 
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the  outer  one  the  Dutch  Deep,  divided  by 
the  Middle  Ground  shoal.  To  lead  his  ships 
up  the  King's  Deep  would  have  exposed 
them  to  the  fire  of  the  anchored  Danish 
hulks  and  the  guns  of  the  Trekroner  battery — 
as  Nelson  said,  it  would  have  been  ''  taking 
the  bull  by  the  horns  "  instead  of  attacking 
him  in  the  rear.  Therefore  it  was  by  the 
outer  channel — the  Dutch  Deep — that  he 
brought  his  ships  round  the  Middle  Ground 
till  they  were  opposite  the  Danish  hulks, 
mostly  mastless,  but  fully  gunned — turned 
from  ships  into  floating  batteries.  The  Danish 
line  of  defence  extended  nearly  four  miles 
across  the  sea  front  of  Copenhagen. 

The  night  before  the  battle,  Nelson  could 
hardly  sleep  in  his  anxiety  that  every  detail 
of  the  intricate  business  should  be  made 
clear.  At  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
April  2nd  he  signalled  for  all  his  captains 
and  gave  them  their  instructions.  When  the 
ships  were  ready  to  move  up  before  the 
Danish  guns  the  pilots  displayed  ''  a  most 
unpleasant  degree  of  hesitation."  ''  I  ex- 
perienced in  the  Sound,"  wrote  Nelson  later, 
''  the  misery  of  having  the  honour  of  our 
country  entrusted  to  pilots  who  have  no 
other  thought  than  to  keep  the  ship  clear 
of  danger  and  their  own  silly  heads  clear 
of  shot.     At  eight  in  the  morning  of  April 
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2nd,  not  one  pilot  would  take  charge  of 
a  ship."  The  wind  was  fair,  the  signal 
made  for  action.  Lord  Nelson's  feelings  can 
be  imagined.  But  at  length  the  master  of 
the  Bellona  stepped  forward  and  volunteered 
to  lead  the  fleet,  and  at  half -past  nine  the 
ships  weighed  in  succession,  and — not  with- 
out accidents  and  groundings  on  the  shoal, 
which  lost  three  ships  to  the  line  of  battle 
— the  British  swept  down  upon  the  foe. 
As  each  ship  arrived  opposite  her  number 
in  the  Danish  line  she  let  go  her  anchor 
by  the  stern,  and  turned  her  broadside  to 
her  opponent. 

And  so  began  the  famous  battle  of  the 
Baltic,  as  each  gun — 

"  From  its  adamantine  lips 
Spread  a  death-shade  round  the  ships, 
Like  the  hurricane  edipse 
Of  the  sun." 

It  was  an  extremely  hard  and  close-fought 
action,  in  which,  as  Nelson  said  afterwards, 
'*  Here  was  no  manoeuvring  :  it  was  down- 
right fighting.''  The  Danish  and  Enghsh 
ships  were  about  two  hundred  yards  apart, 
Nelson  in  the  Elephant  in  the  centre,  opposed 
to  the  Danish  Commodore's  Dannebrog.  To 
be  a  cable's  length  from  his  foe  was  not 
at  all  to  the  Admiral's  liking — he  was  ''  most 
anxious    to    get    nearer "  ;     but    his    pilots 
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would  not  risk  it,  for  fear  of  grounding. 
And  probably  Nelson  was  content  not  to 
insist,  for  he  had  suffered  so  much  shortly 
before  in  seeing  three  of  his  ships  run  on 
the  great  shoal. 

At  the  moment  the  Agamemnon  grounded, 
*'  a  mind  less  invincible  than  Nelson's  might 
have  been  discouraged,"  wrote  the  surgeon 
of  the  Elephant ;  *'  though  the  battle  had 
not  commenced,  yet  he  had  approached  the 
enemy  ;  and  he  felt  that  he  could  not  retreat 
to  wait  for  reinforcements  without  com- 
promising the  glory  of  his  country.  The 
signal  to  bear  down  was  still  kept  flying. 
His  agitation  during  these  moments  was 
extreme  ;  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression 
it  made  on  me.  It  was  not,  however,  the 
agitation  of  indecision,  but  of  ardent,  animated 
patriotism  panting  for  glory,  which  had 
appeared  within  his  reach  and  was  vanishing 
from  his  grasp." 

Nelson's  was  not  a  mind  that  contem- 
plated retreat  under  any  circumstances.  He 
had  brought  his  squadron  into  a  situation 
in  which  there  could  be  no  retirement — it 
was  victory  or  annihilation.  He  knew  this 
when  he  went  in,  and  faced  it  with  ardent 
resolution,  though  for  several  hours  there 
was  no  slackening  of  the  Danish  fire,  no 
sign   that   victory  would   be  his.     To  have 
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obeyed  Sir  Hyde  Parker's  famous  signal  of 
recall  would  have  brought  down  disaster  on 
his  ships.  To  stay  and  fight  to  a  finish 
was  not  only  the  inevitable  thing  to  his 
unconquerable  spirit,  but  it  was  actually 
the  safest.  Shortly  after  the  gallant  bit  of 
pantomime  with  the  telescope  on  the  quarter- 
deck of  the  Elephant,  the  firing  ceased  from 
the  greater  part  of  the  Danish  line.  A 
number  of  the  ships  had  struck,  though, 
with  a  curious  ignorance  of  the  usages  of 
war,  many  of  the  surrendered  hulks  fired 
upon  the  English  boats  which  went  to  take 
possession.  This  made  the  situation  awk- 
ward. They  must  either  be  secured  or  set 
fire  to,  and  Nelson  recoiled  from  the  latter 
alternative  because  of  the  helpless  wounded 
they  had  on  board.  As  it  was,  the  Danne- 
hrog  was  drifting  in  flames  before  the  wind, 
scattering  terror  among  the  anchored  hulks. 
The  battle  was  not  yet  fought  out,  but 
it  was  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  day  was 
to  the  English.  So,  knowing  himself  to  be 
the  conqueror  and  able  to  drive  the  iron 
still  deeper  into  the  Danish  soul  if  he  chose. 
Nelson  sent  to  the  Crown  Prince  to  propose 
a  truce.  ''  Vice- Admiral  Lord  Nelson,''  he 
wrote,  ''  has  been  commanded  to  spare  Den- 
mark when  she  no  longer  resists.  The  line 
of   defence   which    covered   her   shores   has 
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struck  to  the  British  flag  ;  but  if  the  firing 
is  continued  on  the  part  of  Denmark,  he 
must  set  on  fire  all  the  prizes  that  he  has 
taken,  without  having  the  power  of  saving 
the  men  who  have  so  nobly  defended  them/' 

This  was  the  letter  which  he  insisted 
on  sealing  with  wax  instead  of  a  wafer,  that 
it  might  show  no  signs  of  haste  or  anxiety. 

The  truce  was  agreed  on,  and  by  this 
action  Nelson  not  only  proved  his  humanity, 
but  his  diplomatic  skill,  for  he  used  the  time 
thus  gained  to  take  his  crippled  ships  out 
of  the  intricate  navigation  they  were  in 
and  past  the  silenced  guns  of  the  Three 
Crowns  Battery.  The  battle  was  won  by 
his  indomitable  resolution,  his  marvellous 
grasp  of  the  right  thing  to  do,  and  his  instant 
courage  in  doing  it ;  he  himself  considered 
the  Baltic  his  masterpiece.  Its  cessation 
was  not  less  creditable  to  his  bold  initiative, 
for  needless  bloodshed  was  saved,  and  the 
truce  brought  an  armistice  which  ''  I  pray 
the  Almighty,''  wrote  Nelson,  ''  may  bring 
about  a  happy  reconciliation  between  the 
two  kingdoms." 

So  was  fought  and  won  the  battle  of 
the  Baltic,  the  most  anxious  and  critical 
action  Nelson  was  ever  engaged  in.  Jurien 
de  la  Graviere  pays  our  hero  the  tribute  of 
saying,  '*  He  alone  was  capable  of  displaying 
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such  boldness  and  perseverance  ;  he  alone 
could  confront  the  immense  difficulties  of 
that  enterprise  and  overcome  them/' 

BATTLE   OF   TRAFALGAR. 

After  the  Baltic  there  was  only  one 
more  great  battle  to  come — the  ''  crown- 
ing mercy "  of  Trafalgar,  which  crowned 
not  only  Nelson  but  England  with  "  cypress 
and  laurel."  The  final  year  of  Nelson's 
life,  leading  as  it  does  through  arduous 
and  wearing  months  at  sea  up  to  the  victory 
which  ended  all,  has  a  kind  of  epic  grandeur 
and     completeness.      Like    the    Chorus     in 

Henry  F.,  we  would  cry  : — 

**  Follow,  follow  ! 
Grapple  your  minds  to  the  sternage  of  this  navy," 

for  as  Trafalgar  approaches,  the  time  is 
drawing  on  when  Nelson  no  more  will  lead 
this  Navy.  How  much  depended  on  it 
Nelson  knew  better  than  anyone  when  he 
said,  ''  We  are  literally  at  the  foundation 
of  our  fabric  of  defence.'*  And  again,  *'  Not 
blockade  but  battle  is  my  aim  ;  on  the  sea 
alone  we  hope  to  realise  the  hopes  and 
expectations  of  our  country.'' 

How  persistently  he  had  kept  the  sea, 
how  unswervingly  maintained  his  watch,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  for  two  years  he 
never  once  set  foot  out  of  the  Victory.    He 
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had  much  to  draw  him  ashore — he  had  ample 
excuse  on  the  score  of  his  health — but  all 
that  weary  time  he  maintained  the  blockade 
in  the  hope  of  winning  battle.  There  is  a 
kind  of  boyish  resentment  in  Nelson's  writing 
to  Colhngwood  in  March,  1805  :  ''  We  have 
had  a  very  dull  war  " — that  is  to  say,  too 
much  blockading  and  not  enough  fighting  ! 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  snatched 
a  few  weeks  in  England  at  ''  dear,  dear 
Merton,"  and  then  once  more  his  country 
called,  and  he  went  from  all  he  held  dear — 
never  to  return  alive. 

Just  before  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  we 
see  something  new  in  Nelson — the  touch  of 
conscious  greatness  in  his  influence  on  other 
men.  Belief  in  himself  he  had  never  lacked, 
and  all  through  his  life  he  expressed  it  freely, 
with  child-like  vanity,  with  justifiable  arro- 
gance ;  as  when  he  said,  *'  I  cannot,  if  I  am 
in  the  field  of  glory,  be  kept  out  of  sight,** 
with  sublime  self-knowledge.  But  his  native 
generosity  was  so  strong  that  he  was  always 
ready  to  believe  he  owed  at  least  as  much 
to  others  as  they  owed  to  him — of  his  supreme 
gift  of  influencing  and  leading  men  he  seemed 
more  than  half  unconscious.  But  before 
Trafalgar,  on  the  very  eve  of  his  greatest 
glory,  it  seems  as  though  he  suddenly  realised 
his  power,  and  gave  it  expression  in  that 
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curious  and  much-discussed  phrase  of  the 
''  Nelson  Touch/'  It  was  used  in  a  tactical 
memorandum,  without  apparent  further  sig- 
nificance, but  only  a  limited  understanding 
would  restrict  it  to  its  literal  interpretation. 

As  David  Hannay  finely  says  :  ''  The 
real  Nelson  Touch  was  the  touch  of  fire 
with  which  he  lit  up  the  souls  of  other  men.'* 
In  Nelson's  own  account  to  Lady  Hamilton 
we  catch  a  glimpse  of  something  unexplained 
— something  which  cannot  be  put  down  to 
a  tactical  conception  that  was  nothing  more 
than  a  development  of  Clerk  of  Eldin  :  '*  I 
believe  my  arrival  was  most  welcome/'  says 
the  Admiral,  ''  not  only  to  the  Commander 
of  the  fleet,  but  also  to  every  individual  in 
it ;  and  when  I  came  to  explain  to  them 
the  '  Nelson  Touch,'  it  was  like  an  electric 
shock.  Some  shed  tears,  all  approved — *  it 
was  new  ;  it  was  singular  ;  it  was  simple  '  ; 
and  from  admirals  downwards  it  was  re- 
peated— '  It  must  succeed  if  ever  they  will 
allow  us  to  get  at  them.  You  are,  my  lord, 
surrounded  by  friends  whom  you  inspire 
with  confidence.'  " 

There  was  the  ''  Nelson  Touch " — the 
''  friends "  inspired  to  greater  deeds  than 
they  could  ever  reach  alone  ! 

At  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  Nelson  had 
the  wide  sea  for  his  operations,  with  neither 
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shoals,  nor  fixed  batteries,  nor  nervous  com- 
manders-in-chief to  hamper  him.  On  the 
morning  of  October  21st,  the  enemy's  ships 
were  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  crescent ; 
and  with  every  sail  set  to  catch  the  light 
breeze,  the  British  fleet  bore  down  upon 
it  in  two  lines — the  lee  line  of  fifteen  ships 
led  by  Collingwood  in  the  Royal  Sovereign, 
and  the  weather  line  of  twelve  led  by  Nelson 
in  the  Victory. 

It  must  be  understood  that  these  two 
lines  were  not  formed  with  the  lance-like 
straightness  shown  in  many  of  the  plans 
of  the  battle — such  precision  is  something 
that  was  never  seen  at  sea  in  the  days  of 
sails.  As  Nelson  did  not  intend  to  waste 
time  manoeuvring  for  a  regular  formation, 
he  stated  in  his  ''  Secret  Memorandum  ''  of 
October  9th  (which  was  modified  in  many 
essential  particulars  in  the  actual  engage- 
ment) that  ''  the  Order  of  Sailing  is  to  be 
the  Order  of  Battle.*'  Writing  a  month  or 
two  after  Trafalgar,  Collingwood  said,  ''  Lord 
Nelson  determined  to  substitute  for  exact 
order  an  impetuous  attack  in  two  distinct 
bodies." 

The  lee  division  under  Colhngwood  at- 
tacked the  enemy's  rear,  cutting  off  twelve 
ships  with  a  superior  force ;  while  the 
weather     division    commanded    by    Nelson 
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broke  the  enemy's  line  about  the  centre — 
thus  being  in  a  position  to  check  the  AUies* 
van  should  it  attempt  to  come  to  the  rescue 
of  the  ships  engaged  by  a  superior  force. 
Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  the  idea, 
though  its  execution  has  been  the  cause  of 
much  discussion,  owing  to  confusion  between 
the  plan  as  executed  and  the  plan  as  pro- 
posed in  the  Memorandum. 

It  is  evident  from  the  accounts  of  some 
of  the  officers  engaged  that  they  were  under 
the  impression  that  the  attack  was  being 
carried  out  according  to  the  Memorandum — 
that  is,  in  two  divisions  of  line  abreast — 
instead  of  two  columns  of  line  ahead,  as 
was  actually  done.  This  is  less  surprising 
when  it  is  realised  that  in  the  heat  of  battle 
it  is  impossible  for  the  combatants  to  see 
far,  and  that  the  lines  ahead  as  formed 
were  of  an  irregular  and  clustered  description  ; 
while  the  lee  division,  in  order  to  get  more 
quickly  to  the  foe,  changed  its  formation 
to  a  rough  line  of  bearing.  The  time  at 
which  the  different  ships  engaged  proves 
quite  sufficiently  that  they  did  not  follow 
in  each  other's  tracks  with  unswerving 
regularity. 

If  the  French  and  Spanish  gunnery  had 
been  good  the  leading  ships  of  the  attacking 
lines  would  have  been  shattered  before  they 
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could  bring  their  own  broadsides  to  bear — 
to  be  caught  end-on  by  an  enemy's  broad- 
side was  to  be  raked,  and  to  be  raked  was 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  things  that  could 
happen.  Hence  the  danger  of  the  line  ahead 
formation  at  Trafalgar.  As  an  officer  who 
was  present  at  the  battle  wrote  afterwards  : 
''  The  disadvantages  of  this  mode  of  attack 
appear  to  consist  in  bringing  forward  the 
attacking  force  in  a  manner  so  leisurely  and 
alternately,  that  an  enemy  of  equal  spirit 
and  equal  ability  in  seamanship  and  gunnery 
would  have  annihilated  the  ships  one  after 
another  in  detail,  carried  slowly  on  as  they 
were  by  a  heavy  swell  and  Ught  airs.'' 

But  it  was  just  this  ''  equal  abihty " 
in  seamanship  and  gunnery  that  his  opponents 
lacked,  and  Nelson  knew  it.  He  had  great 
insight  into  the  spirit  that  lay  behind  the 
outward  show  of  ships  and  guns.  More- 
over, his  object  was  to  bring  about  a  close 
action — ''  a  pell-mell  battle,"  as  he  called  it  ; 
and  the  time  of  year,  the  lightness  of  the 
wind,  the  threatened  storm,  all  bade  him 
close  as  soon  as  might  be  without  stopping 
for  the  safest  formation.  Nelson  never 
took  needless  risks,  but  he  hesitated  at 
nothing  when  occasion  called.  Much  earlier 
in  his  career  he  had  written  of  doing  some- 
thing ''  at  the  risk  of  my  squadron    .... 
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which  is  built  to  be  risked  on  proper  occa- 
sions/' 

In  accordance  with  the  tactical  plan, 
ColHngwood  at  the  head  of  the  lee  division 
broke  through  the  enemy's  line  astern  of 
the  Spanish  three  decker  Santa  Ana,  into 
which  he  poured  a  tremendous  broadside. 
Nothing  could  be  more  cool  or  fine  than 
the  way  he  led  his  line  down  upon  the  foe 
— actually  eating  an  apple  as  he  paced  the 
quarter-deck.  From  his  ship,  the  Royal 
Sovereign,  was  fired  the  first  English  gun 
and — if  a  note  in  Lady  Collingwood's  hand- 
writing may  be  reUed  on — the  first  shot  of 
the  battle.  However  that  may  be,  he  passed 
between  the  Santa  Ana  and  the  Fougueux, 
raking  first  one  and  then  the  other  with 
his  larboard  and  starboard  broadsides  before 
sheering  up  to  the  Santa  Ana's  quarter  and 
engaging  her  at  the  gun-muzzle.  For  a  time 
the  Royal  Sovereign  had  not  only  her  chosen 
opponent  to  deal  with,  but  was  receiving 
the  fire  of  four  other  ships,  and  was  so 
damaged  that  she  became  almost  unmanage- 
able. The  fight  was  so  close  that  the  shot 
at  times  actually  met  in  the  air.  Ten  min- 
utes after  the  Santa  Ana  surrendered,  the 
Royal  Sovereign's  main  and  mizen  masts 
went  by  the  board. 

The  Belleisle,  following  ColHngwood,  was 
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SO  hotly  engaged  that  she  lost  all  her  masts, 
and  owing  to  the  wreckage  from  them  was 
hardly  able  to  fire  a  gun ;  but  to  avert 
the  horrid  suspicion  that  she  might  have 
surrendered,  her  people  nailed  an  ensign  to 
the  stump  of  the  mizen-mast,  and  kept  the 
Union  Jack  waving  at  the  end  of  a  hand- 
spike !  That  was  the  temper  of  the  entire 
British  fleet,  and  the  ships  that  were  unable 
to  get  into  the  thick  of  the  fight — ''  the  full 
tide  of  happiness  '' — counted  themselves  un- 
lucky indeed. 

The  weather  line  under  Nelson  came 
into  action  nearly  an  hour  after  ColHng- 
wood's  division,  for  it  was  the  Admiral's 
object  to  threaten  the  Allies'  van  and  centre, 
thus  ''  taking  care  that  the  second  in  com- 
mand should  not  be  interfered  with,"  and 
with  this  intention  he  hauled  his  wind  a 
little  as  though  to  stand  to  the  northwards 
and  engage  the  van.  This  feint  accomplished, 
he  bore  away  again  and  passed  through 
the  line  astern  of  Villeneuve's  flagship,  raking 
her  as  Collingwood  had  raked  the  Santa 
Ana  and  with  even  more  tremendous  effect, 
for  by  that  one  broadside  the  Bucentaure 
lost  near  four  hundred  men  and  twenty  guns 
dismounted.  She  was  practically  finished 
by  this  single  onslaught,  and  was  really 
the    Victory's  prize,  but  did  not  strike  her 
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colours  till  later.  Captain  Hoffman  tells 
how,  when  Admiral  Villeneuve  was  brought 
alongside  the  Tonnant  instead  of  the  Victory, 
he  was  informed  that  it  was  not  Nelson's 
ship.  ''My  God/'  cried  the  unhappy  French- 
man, ''  you  are  all  Nelsons  !  " 

The  whole  of  the  Trafalgar  battle  seems 
to  centre  round  Nelson.  Amid  that  setting 
of  sea  and  sky,  amid  the  thunder  and  flame 
of  the  guns,  his  last  actions  acquire  an 
almost  legendary  glory.  All  that  was  petty, 
irritable,  and  unworthy  dropped  from  his 
ardent  spirit  as  he  went  into  his  last  fight 
with  steadfast  composure,  and  heroic  reso- 
lution. He  had  a  presentiment  that  he 
would  fall.  When  in  sight  of  the  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain  he  went  to  his 
cabin  and  wrote  the  prayer  which  summed 
up  all  his  life,  all  his  efforts,  in  the  grave 
and  noble  words  : — 

*'  May  the  Great  God,  whom  I  worship, 
grant  to  my  country,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  Europe  in  general,  a  great  and  glorious 
victory  ;  and  may  no  misconduct  in  any- 
one tarnish  it ;  and  may  humanity  after 
victory  be  the  predominant  feature  in  the 
British  fleet.  For  myself  individually,  I  com- 
mit my  life  to  Him  who  made  me,  and  may 
His  blessing  light  upon  my  endeavours  for 
serving  my  countr^'    faithfully.     To   Him   I 
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resign  myself  and  the  just  cause  which  is  en- 
trusted to  me  to  defend.  Amen.  Amen.  Amen." 

Lieutenant  Pasco  had  come  to  the  cabin 
to  make  a  personal  request  as  well  as  to 
present  a  report,  but  finding  his  Admiral 
on  his  knees  he  waited  in  silence  till  Nelson 
rose,  and  then  gave  his  report  without 
troubling  him  about  his  private  wishes, 
though  they  affected  his  chances  of  pro- 
motion— a  restraint  which  shows  the  flag- 
lieutenant  in  a  singularly  attractive  light. 

It  was  this  same  Lieutenant  Pasco  who 
was  associated  with  Nelson  in  the  making 
of  the  immortal  signal.  In  his  own  words, 
''  I  had  the  honour  to  suggest  the  substi- 
tution of  the  word  '  expects '  for  '  confides.' 
Lord  Nelson  had  chosen  the  latter,  but  it 
not  being  in  the  vocabulary,  must  have 
been  spelt,  and  have  taken  more  time  than 
could  have  been  spared  (as  we  were  close 
on  the  enemy),  and  the  word  '  expects ' 
only  required  one  number.  After  it  had 
been  answered  his  Lordship  ordered  me  to 
make  the  signal  (No.  i6)  for  close  action 
and  to  keep  it  flying,'' 

The  action  in  which  the  Victory  was 
presently  engaged  was  close  enough  even  for 
Nelson's  wishes.  She  broke  the  line  astern 
of  the  Bucentaure,  as  has  been  said,  and 
then  fouled  her  yardarm  in  the  rigging  of 
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the  French  Redoubtable,  and  the  two  ships 
were  thus  locked  together,  their  guns  bat- 
tering each  other's  sides,  while  the  Victory 
was  also  engaged  on  her  port  side  with  the 
Santisima  Trinidad.*'  Into  this  press  of 
battle  came  the  Tenter  aire — the  *'  Fighting 
T  enter  aire  ''  of  famous  memory — and  was 
soon  hotly  engaged  with  the  Redoubtable  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Fougueux.  Her  prowess 
was  so  great  that  it  stood  out  even  in  that 
battle,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  Fighting 
Temeraire  between  two  French  ships,  her- 
self partially  dismasted  and  her  decks  strewn 
with  the  wreckage  of  the  Redoubtable' s  masts, 
is  one  that  Englishmen  will  not  readily 
relinquish. 

In  the  thick  of  this  terrible  struggle  the 
bullet  was  fired  that  took  the  most  precious 
life  of  all  and  robbed  England  of  the  greatest 
admiral  she  has  ever  known.  *'  His  Lord- 
ship was  killed  by  a  man  from  the  mizen- 
top  of  the  Redoubtable y  says  Lieutenant 
Humphrey  Senhouse,  who  fought  in  the 
Conqueror,  ''  by  a  musquet  ball  which  entered 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  left  shoulder, 
carried  away  two  of  the  bullion  of  the 
epaulette,  and  penetrating  to  the  vertebrae, 
carried  with  it  immortality  both  in  this 
world  and,  I  hope,  in  the  next  to  this  superior 
character/* 
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Quaint  words,  surely,  in  which  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  a  hero  !  But  emotion 
does  not  always  lie  in  expression.  When  it 
was  known  that  Nelson  was  mortally  wounded 
men  dared  not  ask  each  other  if  he  was 
dead  ;  the  dreaded  answer  was  too  intolerable 
to  put  into  words. 

A  curious  example  of  this  feeling  is 
given  by  an  officer  of  the  Bellerophon  : — 
''  At  half-past  seven  we  observed  that  the 
EuryaluSy  to  which  ship  we  knew  Vice- 
Admiral  Collingwood  had  shifted  his  flag, 
carried  the  lights  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  that  there  were  no  lights  on  board 
the  Victory  ;  from  which  we  were  left  to  draw 
the  melancholy  inference  that  our  gallant, 
our  beloved  chief,  the  incomparable  Nelson, 
had  fallen.  But  so  unwilling  were  we  to 
believe  what  we  could  scarcely  bring  our- 
selves to  doubt,  that  I  actually  went  on 
board  the  Euryalus  the  next  morning  and 
breakfasted  with  Admiral  Colhngwood,  from 
whom  I  received  orders  without  being  once 
told,  or  even  once  asking  the  question, 
whether  Lord  Nelson  was  slain.'' 

Nelson's  private  secretary.  Dr.  Scott, 
writing  to  his  uncle,  Rear-Admiral  Scott,  a 
few  days  after  the  battle,  said  :  ''  Having 
told  you  the  news,  which  will  make  you 
rejoice  for  your  country,  what  will  you  think 
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of  me  who  detest  this  victory  ?  It  has 
deprived  me  of  my  beloved  and  adored 
friend.  I  knew  not  until  his  loss  how  much 
I  loved  him.  He  died  as  the  battle  finished, 
and  his  last  effort  to  speak  was  made  at 
the  moment  of  joy  for  victory.  I  cannot 
talk  more  to  you  about  it.  .  .  I  do  not 
say  much  of  my  loss  ;  it  is  beyond  all  utter- 
ance.'" 

After  a  hundred  years  the  poignancy  of 
that  death  scene  is  not  lessened  ;  still  we 
see  in  memory  ''  the  flagship's  weltering 
cockpit/*  where  he — 

*'  Who  was  the  Battle's  Heart  without  a  peer 
He  who  had  seen  all  fearful  sights  save  Fear, 
Was  passing  from  all  life  save  Victory." 

As  Dr.  Scott's  version  of  the  pathetic  story, 
in  a  letter  to  Nelson's  friend,  Mr.  Rose,  is 
less  known  than  Beatty's,  it  is  given  here  : — 
*'  He  lived   about   three  hours   after  re- 
ceiving  his   wound,    was   perfectly    sensible 
the  whole  time,  but  compelled  to  speak  in 
broken  sentences,  which  pain  and  suffering 
prevented  him  always  from  connecting.  When 
I    first    saw   him   he   was    apprehensive    he 
should  not  live  many  minutes,  and  told  me 
so  ;    adding,  in  a  hurried,  agitated  manner, 
though  with  pauses,  '  Remember  me  to  Lady 
Hamilton — remember    me    to    Horatia — re- 
member   me    to    all    my    friends.     Doctor, 
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remember  me  to  Mr.  Rose ;  tell  him  I 
have  made  a  will,  and  left  Lady  Hamilton 
and  Horatia  to  my  country/  He  repeated 
his  remembrance  to  Lady  Hamilton  and 
Horatia,  and  told  me  to  mind  what  he  said 
several  times.  Gradually  he  became  less 
agitated,  and  at  last  calm  enough  to  ask 
questions  about  what  was  going  on.  This 
led  his  mind  to  Captain  Hardy,  for  whom 
he  sent  and  inquired  with  great  anxiety, 
exclaiming  aloud  he  would  not  believe 
the  captain  was  ahve  unless  he  saw  him. 
He  grew  agitated  at  the  captain's  not  coming, 
lamented  his  being  unable  to  go  on  deck 
and  do  what  was  to  be  done,  and  doubted 
every  assurance  given  him  of  the  cap- 
tain being  safe  on  the  quarter-deck.  At 
last  the  captain  came,  and  he  instantly 
grew  more  composed,  listened  to  his  report 
about  the  state  of  the  fleet,  directed  him 
to  anchor,  and  told  him  that  he  should 
die,  but  observed  he  should  live  half  an 
hour  longer.  *  I  shall  die,  Hardy,*  said  the 
Admiral.  '  Is  your  pain  great,  sir  ?  '  '  Yes, 
but  I  shall  live  half  an  hour  yet.  Kiss  me, 
Hardy.'  The  captain  knelt  down  by  his 
side  and  kissed  him.  Upon  the  captain 
leaving  him  to  return  to  the  deck.  Lord 
Nelson  exclaimed  very  earnestly  more  than 
once,  *  Hardy,  if  I  live  I'll  bring  the  fleet 
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to  an  anchor — if  I  live  I'll  anchor — if  I  live 
I'll  anchor/  and  this  was  earnestly  repeated, 
even  when  the  captain  was  out  of  hearing. 
I  do  not  mean  to  tell  you  everything  he 
said.  After  this  interview  the  Admiral  was 
perfectly  tranquil,  looking  at  me  in  his  accus- 
tomed manner  when  alluding  to  any  prior 
discourse  :  '  I  have  not  been  a  great  sinner, 
Doctor,'  said  he.  '  Doctor,  I  was  right.  I 
told  you  so.  George  Rose  has  not  yet  got 
my  letter — tell  him '  He  was  inter- 
rupted here  by  pain.  After  an  interval  he 
said,  '  Mr.  Rose  will  remember — don't  for- 
get. Doctor — mind  what  I  say.'  There  were 
frequent  pauses  in  his  conversation.  Our 
dearly  beloved  Admiral  otherwise  mentioned 
your  name  indeed  very  kindly,  and  I  will 
tell  you  his  words  when  I  see  you." 

This  is,  of  course,  only  a  partial  account 
of  Nelson's  last  hours.  After  the  first  passion 
of  anxiety  for  Lady  Hamilton  and  Horatia, 
his  mind  turned  to  the  battle,  and  then, 
as  death  crept  over  him,  the  last  whispered 
words  heard  by  those  who  bent  near  were 
''Thank  God,  I  have  done  my  duty" — re- 
peated over  and  over  again  till  the  faint 
voice  faded  into  silence. 

The  close  of  the  battle  was  a  tremendous 
spectacle  of  grandeur  and  destruction.  Fifty 
ships  lay  exhausted  upon  the  sea  that  already 
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heaved  to  the  coming  storm^  inextricably 
mixed,  conquerors  and  conquered  side  by 
side  in  dismasted  helplessness.  A  miserable 
remnant  of  the  Allies'  fleet  was  flying  to 
the  refuge  of  Cadiz,  and  the  roar  of  the  last 
guns  fired  that  day  rolled  solemnly  after 
them.  The  gallant  French  Achille  had  been 
burning  for  an  hour  and  a  half — a  veritable 
funeral  pyre  of  ruined  hopes — and  soon 
after  five  o'clock  she  blew  up  with  a  great 
explosion.  It  was  from  that  scene  of  woe 
and  triumph  Nelson's  spirit  fled  from  suffer- 
ing to  immortality — Death  was  swallowed 
up  in  Victory. 
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part  II. 
NELSON'S   TEACHINGS. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

GUNNERY   OF    1805   AND   LATER. 

**Thc  archers  have  sorely  grieved  him." — Genesis  xlix,  23. 

Nelson  in  1802  denounced  the  flippancy  of 
naval  commanders  in  paying  more  attention 
to  the  charms  of  the  French  epaulette  than 
to  the  sterner  work  of  gunnery.  His  warn- 
ing holds  good  to-day.  For  nearly  a  hundred 
years  after  Nelson's  death  comparative  stag- 
nation reigned  in  the  department  of  the 
Director  of  Naval  Ordnance.  When  the 
present  Board  of  Admiralty  came  into  office 
they  found  themselves  confronted  with  the 
cumulative  conservatism  of  a  century.  Our 
defects  in  gunnery  have  been  well  known 
to  progressive  naval  officers  throughout  the 
century,  if  not  to  Members  of  Parliament 
and  the  Press. 

It  is  desirable  to  set  forth  the  actual 
condition  of  gunnery  in  Nelson's  day.  This 
purpose    is    best    accomplished    by    citation 
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from    a   rare   work :     ''  The    Practical    Sea- 
Gunner's    Companion/'    by   William    Moun- 
taine,  F.R.S.,  London,  1781. 
The  preface  is  as  follows: — 

"  It  is  not  possible  (in  the  nature  of  things) 
for  any  one  Kingdom  to  continue  long  in  a  state 
of  peace  and  tranquility ;  and  even  during  the 
time  of  (what  we  call)  peace,  there  is  a  necessity 
for  military  or  naval  dispositions,  or  both,  in  order 
to  bear  some  sway  and  prevent  surprise. 

''  That  maritime  Power  which  excels  in  ships 
of  force  and  number  bids  the  fairest  to  preserve 
that  sway ;  but  the  hearts  of  the  sailors,  and 
sound  judgment  of  the  officers,  will  effectually 
render  those  formidable. 

"  Among  the  several  offices,  that  of  a  gunner 
is  not  of  the  least  importance,  for  in  time  of  action, 
the  materials  out  of  order,  the  artillery  ill  managed, 
or  not  well  served  and  directed,  will  render  all 
other  previous  means  ineffectual. 

"  For  the  preservation,  then,  of  public  safety 
(in  every  respective  State)  the  regular  use  and 
application  of  the  artillery,  or  the  art  of  gunnery, 
has  (from  time  to  time)  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  most  eminent  mathematicians,  several  of  which 
have  admirably  treated  this  subject ;  but  it  cannot 
be  imagined  that  every  practical  sea-gunner  (or 
those  on  board  ship  intending  to  be  such)  are 
furnished  with  mathematical  knowledge  sufficient 
to  understand  those  learned  tracts,  though  it  is 
much  to  be  wished  they  were. 

"  But  how  can   this   be   expected  when   their 
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progressive  rise  to  this  station  is  considered,  many 
from  the  lowest  station  on  board,  raising  them- 
selves to  preferment  by  pure  dint  of  diligence  and 
industry  ?  And  it  is  to  such  chiefly,  who  have 
not  shared  more  favourable  opportunities,  that 
this  treatise  may  probably  be  of  some  service, 
and  sometimes,  perhaps,  may  serve  as  an  Intro- 
duction to  further  studies. 

"  It  is  certain  that  to  be  a  complete  gunner 
requires  skill  and  ability  in  the  mathematics  ;  for 
these  assist  the  judgment,  help  to  account  for  the 
practice,  and  may  sometimes  more  effectually 
carry  the  business  into  execution  ;  yet  thus  much 
may  be  said  in  favour  of  those  who  are  not  so  happy 
as  to  be  much  enriched  with  this  science,  that  a 
sober,  careful,  honest  man,  an  able  sailor,  and 
who  has  made  it  more  immediately  his  business  to 
examine  into  this  duty  and  office,  has  been  some- 
time previously  trained  up  in  the  gun-room,  with  a 
competent  knowledge  of  what  is  herein  contained, 
or  something  adequate,  will  be  able  to  discharge 
this  duty  with  credit,  and  as  becomes  a  good  officer. 

"  And  this  may  more  readily  be  admitted, 
when  considered  that  ascents  and  descents  have 
no  very  considerable  share  in  the  practice  of  sea- 
gunnery  ;  their  marks  being  generally  point  blank, 
or  near  it ;  and  as  for  the  mortars,  they  are  fixedly 
elevated  at  about  45  deg.,  and  the  distance  being 
known,  the  quantity  of  powder  must  be  proportioned 
judicially. 

"  And  judgment  (duly  regulated  by  practice 
and    experience)    is    peculiarly    necessary    in    this 
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business,  as  there  are  so  many  uncertainties  in- 
cident thereto  ;  as,  for  instance,  if  a  gun  is  too  long, 
the  ball  is  retarded  by  too  much  friction  ;  if  too 
short,  part  of  the  powder  is  discharged  without 
firing,  and  this  is  often  the  case  in  duly  proportioned 
artillery,  especially  if  the  powder  has  received  any 
damp  ;  and  this  is  one  reason  why  the  proportion 
of  powder  must  be  diminished,  when  guns  are 
heated  by  frequent  firing,  for  the  warmth  of  the 
metal  exsicates  and  dries  it  so  that  the  whole  is 
more  easily  ascended  ;  the  air's  resistance  has  also 
great  effect,  and  is  different  at  different  times 
and  places  ;  the  situation  of  the  vent  hole,  which 
(I  believe)  has  never  yet  been  truly  determined  ; 
besides  the  differences  that  arise  by  the  unequal 
strength  of  powder,  the  unevenness  of  the  chase 
(notwithstanding  the  greatest  care  taken  in  casting 
and  boring),  the  fitness  of  the  shot,  inequahty  in 
ramming,  or  bruising  the  powder,  and  the  different 
motions  of  the  ships  engaged  ;  all  which  in  their 
turns  are  so  many  impediments  to  perfection. 

"  Nothing  of  this  practical  kind  has  been 
published  (that  I  know  of)  since  Povey  and  Bin- 
ning, which  formerly  were  much  in  use  by  the 
marine  gunners  ;  but  as  the  nature  of  our  artillery 
is  very  different  to  what  it  was  then,  I  flatter 
myself  that  some  addition  and  alterations  necessary 
to  correct  and  adapt  their  plan  to  the  present  time 
will  not  be  unacceptable  ;  what  those  are  it  cannot 
be  worth  while  to  expatiate  upon,  by  comparison 
they  will  best  appear. 

"  All  I  further  have  to  say  is  that  if  the  contents 
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may  produce  some  profit  to  the  young  practitioner, 
I  shall  share  the  pleasure  with  him  as  having  hit 
the  mark  intended." 

In  1805  the  notches  did  not  allow  of 
very  good  aim  being  taken  ;  hence  the  art 
of  a  naval  action  consisted  in  working  the 
sails  with  sufficient  dexterity  to  get  near 
enough  to  the  enemy  to  allow  the  guns  to  be 
effective.  A  broadside  into  a  ship's  stern 
(raking  her)  frequently  incapacitated  the  ship 
that  received  it.  The  gunnery  of  Nelson's 
day  was  to  get  sufficiently  near  so  that  your 
guns  would  hit.  The  gunnery  of  the  present 
day  is  to  train  your  ships  up  so  as  to  be 
able  to  make  hits  at  a  longer  range  than 
your  enemy  can.  You  hit  him,  and  he  does 
not  hit  you.  This  can  be  duly  obtained 
only  by  systematic  training  of  both  the 
officers  and  men,  and  by  introducing  a  more 
scientific  description  of  shooting  than  has 
heretofore  been  in  use. 

Nelson,  in  one  of  his  characteristic  letters, 
affords  us  a  good  idea  of  his  gunnery  tactics. 
He  says  : — 

''  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  as  usual  to  get 
so  close  to  our  enemies  that  our  shot  cannot 
miss  them,  and  that  we  shall  again  give  our 
Northern  enemies  that  hailstorm  of  bullets 
which  gives  our  dear  country  the  command 
of  the  sea.    .    .    .'* 
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When  ships  in  those  days  were  unable 
to  close  with  each  other  aim  was  a  matter  of 
guesswork,  as  the  guns  had  no  sights.  Firing 
on  the  upward  roll  was  the  custom,  so  that 
shots  which  missed  the  hull  probably  hit 
the  rigging  or  masts  ;  hence  a  shot  short 
was  a  shot  lost. 

Then,  as  now,  there  were  gunnery  en- 
thusiasts, like  Mr.  W.  Mountaine,  who  ex- 
temporised sights  and  invented  rough  guides 
for  their  guns'  crews.  They  found  the 
swearing  of  the  enemy  could  first  be  heard 
at  about  400  yards,  which  probably  corre- 
sponded to  aiming  half-way  up  the  lower 
rigging ;  at  200  yards  the  whites  of  the 
opponents'  eyes  could  be  distinguished. 
Similar  rules  were  probably  used  at  longer 
ranges. 

The  lieutenants  were  distributed  amongst 
the  different  batteries,  and  were  responsible 
for  the  drill  and  efficiency  of  their  guns' 
crews.  General  quarters  were  frequently  ex- 
ercised, the  bulkheads  got  down,  the  guns 
cast  loose  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the 
crews  thoroughly  drilled. 

The  long  series  of  victories  which  cul- 
minated in  Trafalgar  resulted  in  nearly  all 
cases  from  the  excellence  of  the  British 
seamanship  and  gunnery.  The  average 
Englishman    attributes    that    superiority    to 
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some  inherent  natural  quality  of  the  British 
seaman ;  it  is  certainly  a  simple  method 
of  inverting  the  lessons  of  history,  and  prob- 
ably every  old  and  wealthy  nation  cherishes 
similar  delusions  about  her  soldiers  or  her 
sailors.  Russia  has  paid  the  penalty  for 
the  same  inability  to  see  in  a  dry  light 
the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  con- 
ditions that  determine  success  or  failure  of 
naval  gunnery.  In  Nelson's  day  the  truth 
was,  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets,  as  in  the 
case  of  Russia,  were  demoralised  by  the 
paralysing  inactivity  of  harbour  routine ; 
the  officers  and  men — more  especially  the 
former — ^were  discontented  and  inexperienced. 
When  the  San  Josef  was  captured  at  St. 
Vincent  tompions  were  still  in  several  of 
the  guns  of  the  engaged  side.  Nelson's  ships 
were  always  at  sea,  and  in  the  highest  state 
of  efficiency  ;  in  fact,  seamanship — of  which 
gunnery  was  then  only  a  branch — was  the 
real  cause  of  success.  But  even  our  great 
superiority  in  that  respect  did  not  at  times 
compensate  for  inefficient  admirals.  Fortu- 
nately, the  stress  and  strain  of  warfare 
generally  brought  the  best  to  the  top. 

Although  new  arts  have  destroyed  the 
old,  changing  phenomena  have  unchanging 
laws,  and  those  who  study  the  defects  of 
our  modern  Navy  will  perhaps  understand 
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that  the  neglect  of  these  principles  which 
guided  Nelson,  and  of  which  his  life  was  the 
epitome,  is  responsible  for  many  of  our 
present  faults.  There  is  one  thing  certain  : 
had  the  enlightened  spirit  of  Nelson's  teach- 
ing, instead  of  an  exaggerated  respect  for 
the  means  he  employed,  been  more  widely 
diffused  throughout  the  Service,  naval  gun- 
nery and  the  training  of  officers  would 
have  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of 
material. 

Nelson  was  not  responsible  for  the  limit- 
ations of  his  time  nor  for  the  fact  that  the 
motive  power  was  the  wind,  and  a  muzzle- 
loading  smooth  bore  on  a  truck  mounting 
the  only  weapon.  He  would  have  been  the 
first  to  recognise  the  importance  of  steam, 
breech-loading  guns,  and  torpedoes,  since 
efficiency  in  battle  on  the  sea  was  the  guiding 
principle  of  Nelson's  hfe,  and,  as  far  as  the 
officers,  men,  and  science  of  the  age  could 
make  them  so,  his  ships  were  the  finest 
fighting  machines  in  the  world.  Can  we  say 
the  same  to-day  ? 

In  1812,  seven  years  after  Trafalgar,  the 
lessons  of  Nelson's  life  were  already  forgotten, 
and  it  was  left  to  the  small  American  Navy 
to  teach  the  retrograde  Admiralty  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Sea  Power  of 
Britain   that    training    in    peace    time    was 
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essential  to  success  in  war.  Susceptibility  to 
new  ideas  was  regarded  as  un-English. 

The  gunnery  of  the  Americans  was  nearly 
in  all  cases  superior  to  our  own  ;  the  former 
continually  carried  out  target  practice,  the 
English  scarcely  once  a  year  ;  and  there  were 
ships  from  which  a  shot  had  not  been  fired 
for  over  three  years,  and  then  only  on 
meeting  the  enemy. 

Where  there  were  so  many  ''  regrettable 
incidents  '*  it  is  invidious  to  distinguish, 
but  the  capture  of  the  English  brig  Peacock 
by  the  American  Hornet  was  typical  of  many 
others.  She  was  well  handled  and  bravely 
fought,  but  her  men  had  not  been  practised 
in  the  art  of  gunnery.  She  was  known  as 
the  Yacht  from  her  spick  and  span  appear- 
ance and  general  air  of  so-called  smartness. 
The  decks  were  snowy  white,  the  ropes 
neatly  coiled,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the 
brilliancy  of  the  traversing  bars  and  elevating 
screws  of  the  guns.  History  repeats  itself. 
During  the  present  decade  there  was  a 
cruiser  in  the  Mediterranean  nicknamed  '^  the 
Yacht.''  Her  deck  was  also  snowy  white, 
and  her  side  the  envy  of  every  commander 
in  the  fleet.  The  expenditure  of  polishing 
paste  and  emery  paper  was  prodigal,  and 
it  is  whispered  that  the  officers  sometimes 
even  preferred  throwing  ammimition  over- 
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board  to  firing  it.  She  is  still  spoken  of  as 
a  smart  ship.  Would  she  have  been  more 
successful  in  action  than  the  Yacht  of  1812  ? 

After  the  capture  of  the  British  frigate 
Macedonian  by  the  United  States  it  was 
found  that  in  some  of  the  guns  the  cartridges 
had  been  entered  the  wrong  way  first,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  fired.  Whether  this 
was  due  to  ignorance  or  a  brutal  captain  is 
doubtful.  These  examples  of  gunnery  in- 
efficiency are  unpleasant  but  instructive 
reading. 

It  is  refreshing,  however,  to  recall  the 
case  of  the  Shannon.  Her  captain  was 
different  from  most  of  his  contemporaries. 
His  men's  time  was  not  wasted  decorating 
the  ship.  Every  day  for  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  in  the  forenoon  the  ship's  company 
were  exercised  at  gun  drill,  and  for  the 
same  time  in  the  afternoon  with  pike  and 
musket.  The  guns  were  all  carefully  sighted, 
target  practice  was  frequently  carried  out, 
and  tobacco  given  as  prizes  to  the  best 
shots.  Captain  Broke  also  recognised  the 
real  end  of  discipline  to  be  the  attainment 
of  fighting  efficiency.  He  did  not  make  the 
end  subordinate  to  the  means,  like  so  many 
other  officers.  The  Shannon  then  was 
essentially  a  ''  happy  ship,''  and  as  the  action 
with   the    Chesapeake   showed,    an   unhappy 
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ship  to  fight  against.  The  Macedonian  was 
evidently  the  reverse. 

When  the  guns  and  mountings  became 
more  comphcated,  it  was  recognised  that 
officers  who  had  only  been  trained  as  prac- 
tical seamen  could  not  undertake  the  in- 
creasing responsibility  entailed  by  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  gun.  Now  if  the  rulers  of 
the  Navy  had  then  understood  that  the 
days  of  masts  and  yards  were  nearly  num- 
bered, they  might  have  foreseen  that  unless 
executive  officers  were  all  trained  as  expert 
gunners  they  would  lose  touch  with  the 
legitimate  work  of  a  man-of-war.  But  no  ; 
they  were  purblind  to  the  progress  of  science. 
Masts  and  yards  still  ruled  the  sea,  and 
when  they  passed  away,  it  was  held  that 
the  command  of  the  sea  must  follow.  Drill 
aloft,  combined  with  pedantic  cleanliness, 
was  once  again  the  ideal  of  naval  efficiency, 
and  instead  of  adapting  all  executive  naval 
officers  to  the  new  gunnery  conditions,  a 
specialist  was  established  in  each  ship  for 
gunnery  duties.  Later  on  torpedo  lieutenants 
were  also  instituted. 

As  time  passed  and  the  weapons  improved, 
the  gulf  between  the  specialist's  work  and 
the  daily  work  of  the  ship  widened,  until 
eventually  the  other  lieutenants,  through  no 
fault    of    their    own,    became    comparative 
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nonentities  in  the  fighting  organisation  of 
their  ships,  while  the  commander  has  fre- 
quently obstructed  the  war  training  of  the 
men,  and  at  the  best  of  times  can  only  be 
a  passive  spectator. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  the  progress  of 
shooting  in  the  Navy  went  on  quietly  and 
smoothly.  All  necessary  information  was 
contained  in  the  gunnery  manual  and  drill 
book,  and  a  ''  tabu ''  was  pronounced  on  all 
thought  and  experiment  outside  that  narrow 
circle. 

It  was  true  that  the  annual  prize  firing 
usually  resulted  in  a  very  small  percentage 
of  hits,  but  that  was  considered  inevitable 
in  much  the  same  way  as  plague  or  small- 
pox in  days  gone  by.  When  flagships  were 
engaged  in  firing  practice  it  was  not  un- 
usual for  admirals  to  remain  on  shore  and 
escape  the  noise  and  nuisance.  Besides,  the 
shooting  could  not  be  bad,  since  no  ships 
were  better.  Whale  Island  and  the  gunnery 
manual  had  reduced  gunnery  to  a  stereotyped 
code.  All  was  peace.  Fortunately,  the 
*'  tabu ''  did  not  extend  to  private  manu- 
facturers, and  as  the  guns  continued  to 
progress,  the  English  weapons  were  not  many 
years  behind  the  French. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  that  code 
of  only  a  few  years  ago  in  many  of  its  most 
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essential  details  resembled  the  gunnery  of 
Trafalgar.  Although  the  guns  were  well 
balanced  and  easily  worked,  they  were  still 
fired  on  the  upward  roll  and  not  kept  pointed 
at  the  enemy,  and  a  shot  short  was  still 
considered  a  shot  lost,  instead  of  the  best 
way  to  find  the  range.  No.  i  who  laid  the 
gun  had  also  to  work  the  sight,  for  was  he 
not  still  captain  of  the  gun,  as  at  Trafalgar  ? 
Telescopic  sights  were  merely  the  fad  of 
the  captain  of  the  Scylla,  who  was  said  to 
have  obtained  a  mythical  number  of  hits 
at  prize  firing ;  but  the  marking  was 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  a  fabri- 
cation. General  quarters  were  still  exer- 
cised against  time,  the  delicate  gunsights 
being  mercilessly  knocked  about  in  the  pro- 
cess. Boarders  and  cutlass  drill  were  the 
pieces  de  resistance  of  inspections.  At  a 
given  signal,  heavily  booted  marines  would 
rush  out  from  behind  the  armoured  doors 
of  our  battleships,  brandishing  boarding  pikes 
and  tomahawks.  They  were  fortunate  to 
get  back  to  their  shelter  without  leaving  at 
least  one  warrior  with  self-inflicted  wounds 
on  the  slippery  flashplates  of  the  turret  guns. 
The  gunnery  schools  mistook  barrack- 
yard  drill  for  gunnery  training,  and  the 
ability  of  the  young  lieutenant  (G)  was 
principally  judged  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
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military  lore  which  cost  us  irreparable  loss 
of  many  valuable  lives  on  many  a  stricken 
field  in  South  Africa.  One  cannot  but 
admire  the  desperate  energy  with  which 
they  committed  the  drill  book  jargon  to 
memory,  and  their  efforts  to  endow  their 
futile  toil  with  vitality  by  exploiting  the 
disciplinary  effect  of  drill,  which  as  then 
taught  merely  tended  to  paralyse  a  man's 
intelligence  by  developing  an  unreasoning 
and  mechanical  adherence  to  orders. 

The  learning  of  the  weights  and  dimen- 
sions of  all  the  ammunition  in  the  service — 
in  fact,  any  work  which  demanded  memory 
without  intelligence — was  encouraged;  while 
the  design  of  sights  on  which  the  accuracy 
of  fire  entirely  depended  was  left  to  manu- 
facturers, who  had  never  seen  a  shot  fired. 

The  first  indication  of  a  new  gunnery 
era  came  from  the  China  Station,  where 
the  Terrible  scored  a  large  number  of  hits 
at  prize  firing.  Previous  to  that  a  smaller 
cruiser  in  the  Mediterranean,  commanded 
by  the  same  captain,  had  shot  very  well. 
On  that  occasion  officers  were  sceptical  as 
to  the  possibility  of  such  results,  but  this 
time  there  was  no  blinking  facts,  for  several 
officers  from  other  ships  had  marked. 

The  example  of  this  cruiser's  shooting 
was  not  so  beneficial  as  might  have  been 
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expected  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
nation  was  engaged  in  a  disastrous  war, 
which  had  proved  that  fighting  was  not  the 
thing  for  which  the  Army  had  been  prepared. 

Whale  Island  still  continued  in  the  time- 
worn  rut,  and  for  some  considerable  period 
did  not  adopt  the  new  method  of  training. 
The  following  year  several  ships  made  ex- 
cellent practice,  but  there  was  still  an  un- 
desirable difference  between  the  best  and 
the  average  ships. 

Gunnery  had  now  reached  what  might 
be  called  the  prize  firing  stage.  It  was 
carried  out  at  ranges  and  under  conditions 
which  could  never  possibly  occur  in  action, 
but  the  competition  induced  keen  rivalry, 
and  started  an  interest  in  gunnery  matters. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  groundwork  for  further 
progress.  Although  the  results  of  prize  firing 
are  now  known  to  be  no  criterion  of  a  ship's 
fighting  quality,  but  a  test  of  gunlayers, 
it  formed  a  most  important  link  in  the 
evolution  of  naval  gunnery. 

The  nation  should  thank  the  captain  of 
the  cruiser — now  Rear-Admiral  Percy  Scott — 
who  inspired  it  with  life,  and  who,  like  Captain 
Broke  of  the  Shannon ^  recognised  in  a  period 
of  ritual,  artificiality,  and  pretence  that  a 
man-of-war  should  in  time  of  peace  prepare 
for  war. 
J 
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The  end  of  the  prize  firing  period  was 
hastened  by  a  challenge  cup  presented  by 
the  then  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Station  for  target  practice  under 
battle  conditions.  The  results  as  a  whole 
were  very  bad,  but  they  provoked  inquiry 
and  thought.  The  great  enemy  of  progress 
has  never  been  error,  but  inertness ;  the 
one  breeds  knowledge,  the  other  decay. 

The  Venerable  gunnery  trials  and  dis- 
cussions followed  in  1904,  and  at  last  the 
shooting  of  the  Navy  may  be  said  to  be 
established  on  a  firm  and  practical  basis. 

The  critical  period  is  not  yet  past,  how- 
ever. Only  two  short  years  ago  the  fighting 
gunnery  of  the  Navy — ^which,  under  the 
circumstances,  is  no  mere  pleonasm — was 
certainly  no  better  than  that  of  the  Russians 
at  Tsushima,  because  the  means  and  training 
for  accurate  shooting  at  long  range  had  not 
been  introduced. 

The  Navy  to-day  stands  at  the  parting 
of  the  ways,  hesitating.  Behind  lies  a  dismal 
record  of  inefiiciency  and  ignorance.  The 
pause  on  the  downward  path  is  principally 
the  work  of  two  admirals  and  vigorous 
voices  in  the  Press.  Whether  it  is  to  be 
temporary  or  permanent  depends  on  whether 
we  intend  to  deal  with  fundamental 
causes  or  continue  to  palliate  the  symptoms, 
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trusting  that  in  the  event  of  trouble  the 
country  may  count  on  the  right  individual 
appearing  at  the  critical  moment. 

The  present  period  of  strenuous  inter- 
national competition  is  no  time  to  gamble 
with  chance. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

THE   GUNNERY   OF   I905. 

"  When  he  has  shot  his  best  he  is  sure  that  none  other  did  shoot 
better.^' — Sir  William  Temple. 

The  conspicuous  feature  of  Nelson's  genius 
was  his  almost  instinctive^  ineradicable  feeling 
for  reality,  which  enabled  him,  whether  in 
strategy  or  organisation,  to  disregard  un- 
essential details.  It  is  a  principle  which 
will  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  clear  and 
true  understanding  of  very  grave  defects  in 
the  internal  organisation  of  our  ships,  and 
the  system  of  training  officers  which  has 
seriously  impaired  the  fighting  efficiency  of 
that  service  which  at  Trafalgar  Nelson  handed 
down  as  a  sacred  trust  to  his  successors. 

There  are  still  some  naval  officers  who 
preserve  inviolate  a  simple  faith  in  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  Navy.  These  opinions  will 
not  appeal  to  them.  But  those  who  have 
faced  the  fatigue  of  inquiry  understand  that 
the  Navy  has  many  grave  faults.  Important 
reforms  have  lately  been  instituted,  but  there 
is  no  finality ;  the  horizon  of  efficiency  con- 
tinually recedes  as  we  advance. 

In  a  subject  such  as  gunnery  reform,  a 
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narrow  view  of  details,  and  the  confusion 
of  causes  with  the  mere  incidents,  which 
are  the  result  of  true  causes,  must  be  avoided. 
It  is  mere  deception  to  imagine  that  by 
bringing  the  gunnery  fittings  of  the  fleet 
up  to  date  the  progress  of  gunnery  is  assured. 
The  germs  of  the  disease,which  under  different 
circumstances  might  a  few  years  ago  have 
cost  us  the  command  of  the  sea,  are  only 
temporarily  suppressed  ;  the  cure  is  to  be 
found  in  an  understanding  of  the  broader 
bearings  of  the  question. 

The  average  Englishman  fails  to  grasp 
the  seriousness  of  modern  war.  He  reads 
of  the  conflict  in  the  Far  East,  but  it  con- 
veys nothing  to  his  mind.  The  word  ''  war  '* 
means  to  an  Englishman  something  quite 
different  from  the  idea  conveyed  to  Germans 
by  the  word  krieg,  or  to  Frenchmen  by  the 
word  guerre. 

The  policy  of  laisser  faire  has  become 
a  national  characteristic,  whether  it  be  in 
war,  education,  or  municipal  government. 
The  pillars  and  supporters  of  this  suicidal 
policy  in  the  Navy  are  a  system  of  pseudo- 
discipline  and  convention.  Thought  and  in- 
quiry lie  bound  and  forsaken  on  its  altar. 
Hence  the  failure  to  understand  that  the 
conditions  on  which  England  formerly  held 
the  command  of  the  sea  and  freedom  from 
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invasion  have  entirely  changed,  and  that  it 
is  now  no  longer  possible  to  muddle  through 
as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  do  in  the 
past.  Other  navies  are  being  built  with  un- 
flagging energy,  and  the  pick  of  our  rivals' 
material  and  intellectual  resources  are  em- 
ployed on  preparation  for  battle. 

The  evolution  of  the  ''  arts  and  crafts  *' 
of  war  is  so  rapid  that  there  is  not  an 
improved  system  in  gunnery,  or  anything 
else,  the  flank  of  which  may  not  be  turned 
to-morrow,  and  with  the  present  system  the 
Navy  of  this  country  would  not  be  the  first 
to  detect  any  vital  change.  The  failure  to 
develop  the  means  of  long  range  firing  until 
ten  years  after  other  countries  is  an  example 
of  the  truth  of  this  general  statement. 

It  is  just  for  such  an  opportunity  that 
the  apparently  weaker  Power  but  more  in- 
telligent nation  lies  in  wait.  Being  already 
prepared,  they  seize  the  opportune  moment, 
converting  some  fancied  grievance  into  a 
casus  belli. 

By  prodigal  expenditure  material  may 
be  improvised,  but  a  properly  trained  officer, 
never  ;  the  result,  then,  of  modern  war  is 
decided  long  before  it  starts,  the  actual 
fight  being  merely  the  corollary  of  the 
training.  The  God  of  War  is  sightless  ;  and 
all   the   icons   of   Russia  have  not  counter- 
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balanced  the  intelligent  preparation  of 
Japan. 

If  hard  work  and  self-sacrifice  afford  any 
criteria  of  the  potential  power  of  a  fighting 
organisation,  the  British  Navy  is  probably  all 
that  can  be  desired  ;  but  just  as  in  nature  there 
is  a  beautiful  mollusc  called  the  ''  calamitas 
navium/'  or  the  evil  genius  of  ships,  which 
with  untiring  energy  ate  its  way  through 
the  bottoms  of  Nelson's  ships,  so  there  may 
be  misdirected  forces  in  the  modern  Navy 
which  are  destructive  of  all  fighting  efficiency. 

The  internal  organisation  of  a  British 
man-of-war  will  first  be  examined.  Neglect- 
ing the  motive  power  of  the  ship,  which  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  engineer  officers,  and 
the  Admiral's  task,  the  principal  duties  of  a 
naval  officer  should  be  (i)  Gunnery,  (2) 
Navigation  and  Pilotage,  (3)  Torpedo  work, 
(4)  Signals  (including  wireless),  (5)  Seaman- 
ship.    Take  these  separately. 

(i)  In  Nelson's  day  the  lieutenants  were 
distributed  amongst  the  different  guns,  and 
called  ''  officers  of  quarters."  This  system 
is  still  in  vogue,  and  according  to  the  in- 
structions the  lieutenants  are  responsible  for 
the  efficiency  of  their  men  and  guns.  Now 
if  the  Admiralty  would  recognise  that  rules 
and  regulations  on  gunnery,  or  any  other 
subject,   are   much   less   effectual   than   the 
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forces  behind  them,  they  would  understand 
why  the  attainment  of  good  shooting  is  so 
difficult  a  task. 

Paradoxical  as  the  statement  may  appear, 
the  real  obstacle  to  gunnery  efficiency  is  the 
gunnery  lieutenant.  He  is  the  expert  par 
excellence.  Three  strenuous  years  were 
devoted  to  his  initiation  (one  year  on  the 
junior  staff  of  the  gunnery  school).  Can  it 
be  wondered  at  that  gunnery  is  considered  an 
occult  science  by  many  officers,  and  therefore 
approached  with  considerable  diffidence  ? — 
It  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  qualifying 
course  here ;  space  does  not  permit,  and 
the  reader  would  lose  himself  in  a  mass  of 
detail.  Only  part  of  it  is  devoted  to  real 
gunnery.  It  was  engendered,  like  most  naval 
fallacies,  by  a  long  peace,  and  has  surrounded 
an  essentially  common-sense  and  practical 
subject  with  a  thorny  zariba  of  theory  and 
useless  learning.  This  is  no  a  priori  con- 
clusion from  the  shooting  of  the  fleet,  but 
is  due  to  a  careful  analysis  of  the  syllabus. 
Within  the  last  two  years  the  course  has 
been  improved  and  shortened  for  the  majority 
of  officers,  but  the  main  principle  is  unaltered. 

In  a  ship  all  gunnery  matters  are  referred 
to  the  specialist ;  the  other  lieutenants  are 
not  encouraged  to  study  the  subject ;  and 
even  if  they  were  responsible  for  the  good 
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shooting  of  their  men,  the  Heutenant  (G) 
would  get  the  credit.  Can  it  be  wondered 
that  under  these  conditions  the  ordinary 
Heutenant  knows  less  about  gunnery  than 
the  men  for  whose  shooting  he  is  nominally 
responsible  ?  His  ignorance  of  such  matters 
as  sight  control,  etc.,  is  alleged  to  be  ap- 
palling. 

(2)  Navigation  and  pilotage  is,  of  course, 
in  the  hands  of  the  captain  and  lieutenant  (N). 
The  other  lieutenants  pick  up  a  certain 
amount  of  practical  knowledge  on  watch 
at  sea,  but  there  is  no  organised  instruction. 

(3)  The  torpedoes  and  wireless  are  in 
charge  of  the  torpedo  lieutenant.  There  is 
no  instruction  in  these  important  subjects 
in  the  majority  of  ships.  The  result  is  that 
— excepting  torpedo  officers — not  one  lieu- 
tenant in  a  hundred  could  with  confidence 
supervise  the  adjustment  and  firing  of  a 
torpedo  any  more  than  he  could  adjust  the 
wireless  instruments. 

(4)  With  regard  to  the  signalling  depart- 
ment, which  is  one  of  the  strategic  weapons 
of  a  man-of-war,  the  Admiralty  issued  an 
excellent  rule  that  a  commissioned  officer 
was  to  be  in  charge  of  it,  but  except  in 
flagships  his  responsibility  is  generally  limited 
to  signing  the  signal  exercises,  and  the  real 
responsibility   is   in   the   hands   of   a   petty 
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officer  or  signal  boatswain,  who  is  a  practical 
signalman,  but  is  generally  quite  unfit  to 
exercise  that  discrimination  and  initiative 
which  are  required  for  effective  wireless  com- 
munication ;  very  poor  results  are  therefore 
attained,  and  this  is  due  to  interference  and 
unnecessary  signalling. 

(5)  With  regard  to  seamanship,  the  sub- 
jects included  under  this  heading  are  picked 
up  by  officers  fairly  well,  but  the  knowledge 
a  young  officer  now  takes  three  years  to 
acquire  could  be  gained  more  thoroughly  in 
a  third  of  that  time  under  a  proper  system 
of  instruction.  For  instance,  boat  sailing  is 
principally  learnt  by  bitter  experience.  It 
is  a  marvel  more  men  are  not  drowned  in 
the  process. 

Besides  the  knowledge  which  is  picked 
up  or  not,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  sub- 
lieutenant goes  through  short  courses  in 
gunnery,  navigation,  and  torpedo,  but  they 
are  the  poorest  form  of  instruction,  both 
from  a  technical  and  intellectual  point  of 
view,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

(i)  That  real  mastery  which  begets  con- 
fidence is  not  attained  because  the  work  is 
not  continued  at  sea,  and  the  courses  them- 
selves are  not  long  enough  to  impart  that 
standard  of  knowledge  without  which  no 
real  progress  can  be  made. 
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(2)  As  if  the  time  was  not  short  enough, 
a  great  deal  of  it  is  wasted  on  subjects  of 
secondary  importance. 

(3)  The  type  of  examination  and  amount 
of  work  got  through  is  simply  a  direct  in- 
centive to  cramming,  the  most  useless  in- 
formation being  committed  to  memory. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  attempt  to  equip 
the  young  naval  officer  with  faculties ; 
he  is  merely  crammed  with  facts  which  he 
forgets  immediately  after  the  examination. 

Five  lieutenants  out  of  eight  in  a  ship 
are  seldom  employed  on  their  legitimate 
work.  The  lieutenant  (G)  is  the  only  officer 
who  has  any  incentive  to  profit  by  the 
periodical  expenditure  of  ammunition  ;  he 
may  be  killed,  wounded,  or  sick  during  a 
war  ;  the  control  then  passes  into  the  hands 
of  an  officer  with  little  or  no  experience. 
The  same  applies  to  the  torpedo  work. 
During  the  war  the  gyroscopes  may  require 
adjusting  or  the  ''  wireless  "  tuning  ;  there 
is  not  one  officer  or  man  in  the  ship  who 
could  carry  out  these  duties  with  know- 
ledge, much  less  with  confidence  ;  yet  the 
omission  to  do  so  would  render  worthless 
weapons  costing  thousands  of  pounds.  In 
small  ships  matters  are  even  worse.  A 
destroyer  simply  exists  to  carry  torpedoes. 
As  far  as  knowledge  is  concerned,  they  are 
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in  the  hands  of  a  petty  officer  who  is  tied 
and  bound  by  the  torpedo  manual.  It  would 
be  naost  exceptional  to  find  a  single  officer 
of  these  craft  who  could  be  trusted  to  adjust 
the  gyroscopes  and  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  firing  the  torpedoes.  The 
officers  are  entirely  dependent  on  three  or 
four  men  who  might  be  carried  off  by  one 
shell. 

The  first  step  towards  improvement  is 
the  cessation  of  harbour  watchkeeping,  on 
which  the  energies  of  the  non-specialist 
lieutenant  are  directed.  It  is  a  relic  of  the 
days  when  there  was  nothing  else  for  officers 
to  do.  The  officer  of  the  watch's  principal 
duties  are  always  to  be  on  deck,  to  see  the 
lower  booms  and  gun  ports  square,  and 
receive  officers  coming  on  board,  more 
especially  his  own  captain ;  he  inspects 
liberty  men  ;  the  routine  is  reported  to  him, 
and  he  says  ''  Carry  on."  Certain  hours 
have  to  be  reported  to  the  captain  in  order 
that  he  may  make  use  of  the  same  expression. 
His  deadliest  sins  are  failure  to  order  the 
bugle  ''  attention  "  to  be  sounded  when  the 
admiral  is  afloat  in  his  barge,  or  to  have  a 
guard  up  when  another  ship  passes.  Three 
nights  out  of  four  he  is  dragged  out  of  his 
bed  to  pace  the  deck  for  four  hours,  wishing 
he  had  never  gone  to  sea. 
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An  apology  is  due  to  the  reader  for 
bringing  to  his  notice  such  petty  details,  but 
they  are  instructive  as  examples  of  the 
extraordinary  force  of  convention  on  a  dis- 
ciplinary community,  the  age  of  entry  to 
which  is  young. 

The  real  work  of  the  ship — such  as 
hoisting  out  a  boat — is  done  by  the  com- 
mander. It  is  hard  to  say  what  the  effect 
of  this  watchkeeping  has  been  on  the  ser- 
vice as  a  whole.  It  may  have  largely  devel- 
oped that  petty  meddhng  spirit  which  con- 
centrates itself  on  such  matters  as  the  width 
of  a  man's  trousers,  while  other  navies  are 
building  ships  which  could  blow  our  corre- 
sponding County  and  Diadem  class  out  of 
the  water.  Another  duty  is  superintending 
the  uniform  of  the  men,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  great  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject is  a  well  trodden  path  to  promotion. 

Some  captains  have  freed  themselves  from 
the  tyranny  of  custom,  and  allow  their  lieu- 
tenants to  keep  officer  of  the  day — i.e.  they 
carry  out  the  duty  of  officer  of  the  watch 
during  working  hours  only,  and  are  not 
turned  out  at  night.  This  is  very  often  a 
failure.  The  lieutenant  sits  in  the  ward- 
room or  goes  ashore  because  no  alternative 
scheme  of  work  and  instruction  is  arranged. 
Besides,   time   and   patience   are   necessary. 
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The  officer  who  has  never  been  taught  to 
think  finds  the  regular  work  of  a  hall  porter 
much  easier  than  self-instruction  or  the 
training  of  men,  which  both  require  con- 
stant practice. 

The  commander,  who  is  the  senior  exe- 
cutive officer,  arranges  the  work  and  employ- 
ment of  the  ship's  company,  but  he  has  no 
vital  interest  in  their  gunnery  efficiency  or 
instruction.  His  reputation  and  promotion 
principally  depend  on  the  cleanliness  of  the 
ship  and  smartness  of  her  men  at  certain 
drills  of  doubtful  war  value.  As  a  result 
of  this  system  is  evolved  the  routine  board 
of  a  British  man-of-war. 

Every  morning,  from  6  a.m.  to  8  a.m.,  is 
devoted  to  cleaning  ship  ;  an  hour  a  day, 
wet  or  fine,  to  cleaning  guns  ;  Saturday  is 
an  orgy  of  holystones  and  polishing  paste. 
Thus  in  a  battleship  fully  350  men  are 
employed  cleaning  a  small  portion  of  the  ship. 
One  would  have  thought  that  was  enough. 
But  no  ;  an  hour  on  Friday  forenoon  is 
given  to  scrubbing  canvas,  and  fully  thirty 
men,  some  of  them  highly  trained  gunnery 
and  torpedo  ratings,  are  permanently  sta- 
tioned on  the  messdeck  and  in  unhealthy 
flats  as  sweepers.  If  the  first-lieutenant  is 
''  energetic  and  keen,"  they  sit  there  in  a 
semi-comatose  condition  rubbing  a  piece  of 
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bright  work  ;  if  he  is  the  reverse,  or  has  a 
soul  above  soapsuds,  they  sleep. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  at  odd  intervals 
during  the  day  the  hands  are  piped  to  clear 
up  decks  and  clean  bright  work  ;  the  total 
time  is  about  an  hour.  The  Admiralty  have 
within  the  last  two  years  instituted  a  system- 
atic course  of  instruction  for  ordinary  seamen 
passing  for  A.B.,  but  the  above  routine 
reduces  it  to  a  farce.  There  is  no  instruction 
given  to  men  who  wish  to  pass  for  petty 
officer,  and  no  proper  examination.  Until 
the  officers  are  really  efficient  and  encour- 
aged, the  men  cannot  be  instructed. 

Although  an  enormous  amount  of  half- 
hearted labour  is  devoted  to  cleaning  ship, 
the  health  of  the  ship's  company — ^which  is 
presumably  the  object  of  cleanhness — is  not 
studied.  A  man  has  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  getting  a  bath  and  keeping  himself  clean  ; 
the  food  is  badly  cooked  ;  the  importance  of 
fresh  air  is  not  understood  ;  the  messdeck 
scuttles  are  usually  closed  at  night,  and  the 
result  on  a  sleeping  space  where  the  men  are 
literally  packed  like  sardines  can  be  better 
imagined  than  described. 

The  living  decks  of  a  man-of-war  are 
naturally  poorly  ventilated,  yet  the  relent- 
less and  grinding  routine  says  they  must  be 
scrubbed    out    every    morning,    and    during 
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Saturday  forenoon  they  should  be  ankle 
deep  in  water,  while  the  stoves  which  dirty 
the  paintwork  are  only  allowed  to  be  used 
in  the  coldest  weather.  In  a  '*  smart  ship  '' 
on  the  Mediterranean  station  a  few  years 
ago  the  midshipmen  were  not  allowed  to 
wash  in  their  bathroom  because  the  basins 
and  baths  were  burnished. 

In  fact,  the  wasteful  and  crime-breeding 
routine  which  prevents  all  war  training  and 
instruction  is  the  instrument  which  keeps 
our  ships  in  a  shop-window  state  of  cleanli- 
ness. Better  results  could  be  attained  by 
teaching  the  men  the  first  principles  of 
hygiene  and  generally  to  look  after  them- 
selves. The  number  of  men  unfit  for  duty 
in  a  service  which  should  be  the  healthiest 
in  the  world  is  nothing  short  of  a  scandal. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  Nelson  considered 
no  detail  too  small  and  no  trouble  too  great 
where  the  health  of  his  men  was  concerned. 
His  methods  are  explained  in  the  reports  of 
his  ''  Physician  of  the  Fleet.''  What  admiral 
could  now  say  :  ''  We  are  at  this  moment 
the  healthiest  squadron  I  ever  served  in — we 
have  no  sick,  and  all  in  good  humour ''  ? 
And  that  was  after  two  years  off  Toulon. 

The  above  is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  the  internal  defects  of  the 
British  Navy.     It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
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that  it  gives  the  reader  an  idea  of  how  the 
one  barrier  between  peace  at  home  and  all 
the  horrors  of  invasion  prepares  for  the 
hour  of  battle  which  comes  without  warning. 
The  real  precedence  of  things  is  reversed. 
Everywhere  the  end  appears  to  be  sub- 
servient to  the  means,  and  upon  this  system 
we  are  going  to  trust  in  war  to  an  extent 
which,  it  is  hoped,  the  country  will  now 
realise. 

All  executive  officers  should  be  thoroughly 
efficient  in  the  gunnery  and  torpedo  work  of 
a  ship.  The  standard  to  be  aimed  at  is  not  a 
matter  of  doubt.  The  conditions  of  modern 
war  must  be  met.  This  will  not  be  difficult 
if  a  sensible  and  practical  scheme  of  in- 
struction is  started  at  Osborne.  The  present 
pedantic  and  academically  minute  method 
should  be  avoided  at  all  costs.  The  basis  of 
an  officer's  training  should  be  (i)  a  sound 
mechanical  training  and  (2)  the  observation 
of  the  fall  of  shot  under  war  conditions. 
Therefore,  when  a  ship  fires  it  should  be 
a  sine  qua  non  that  all  officers  who  can  be 
accommodated  should  be  sent  out  from  other 
ships.  The  lieutenant  (G)  would  therefore 
give  place  to  the  ordinary  lieutenants  of 
the  ship  who  would  be  responsible  to  the 
commander.  A  premium  should  be  placed 
on  their  knowledge  ;   therefore  the  promotion 
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of  lieutenants  should  principally  depend  on 
their  ability  as  gunnery  or  torpedo  officers. 
Under  the  present  system  promotion  may 
come  from  the  East  or  the  West,  but  certainly 
not  from  either  of  these  subjects,  except  in 
the  case  of  specialists. 

It  appears  to  be  only  reasonable  that  in 
a  man-of-war  the  senior  executive  officer — 
i.e.  the  commander — should  be  in  charge 
of  the  gunnery  and  torpedo  work  of  the 
ship  and  also  of  the  instruction  of  the  officers 
and  men.  This  would  be  a  very  different 
responsibility  from  that  which  the  lieu- 
tenant (G)  at  present  exercises.  It  would  be 
responsibility  in  fact  and  not  in  word,  and 
the  consequent  of  complete  control  of  the 
work  of  officers  and  men,  which  cannot  be 
exercised  by  a  junior  officer.  Commanders 
would  thus  make  use  of  their  previous  ex- 
perience of  gunnery  and  torpedo.  The  almost 
general  abandonment  of  these  subjects  by 
the  lieutenants  (G)  and  (T)  on  promotion  is 
sufficient  to  condemn  the  present  system  off- 
hand. The  commander's  promotion  should 
largely  depend  on  the  firing  of  his  ship 
and  general  gunnery  standard  of  the  officers 
and  men. 

The  present  type  of  admiral's  inspection 
requires  to  be  considerably  altered.  The 
ship's  battle,  torpedo,  and  gun-layer's  tests 
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should  be  the  principal  factors  in  the  report, 
and  not  the  appearance  of  the  flats  and 
store-rooms.  At  these  inspections  officers 
would  have  to  be  carefully  examined  in 
gunnery,  navigation,  torpedo,  and  signals 
by  commanders  who  should  be  appointed 
to  the  admiral's  staff  for  the  purpose. 

The  idea  that  the  art  of  modern  naval 
warfare  can  be  learnt  by  academic  courses 
at  gunnery  schools  must  go  the  way  of 
several  other  delusions.  The  ship  of  war 
in  commission  should  be  the  most  important 
school  of  instruction,  and  the  routine  must 
either  be  adapted  to  that  end,  or  we  may 
look  forward  to  surprises  in  war. 

Every  ship  in  the  service  should  be  cleaned 
from  the  hygienic  point  of  view  by  8  a.m. 
The  dispiriting  and  enervating  system  of 
employing  one  hundred  men  on  the  work  of 
twenty  would  then  cease.  There  should  be 
proper  stowage  for  boots,  oilskins,  towels, 
and  food  remaining  from  meals,  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  work  of  keeping  the  mess- 
decks  clean.  Bright  work  and  excessive 
painting  should  be  absolutely  forbidden.  The 
work  of  a  ship  is  continually  interfered  with 
by  a  rule  for  which  there  is  no  rhyme  or 
reason.  If  the  flagship  spreads  an  awning, 
hoists  out  a  boat,  or  anything  of  that  sort, 
every    other    ship    must    reluctantly    follow 
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suit,  regardless  of  how  her  men  are  em- 
ployed.    Such  is  the  force  of  custom. 

The  remainder  of  the  day,  from  8  a.m. 
to  4  p.m.,  would  be  principally  devoted  to 
the  training  of  the  men  in  gunnery,  torpedo, 
seamanship,  care  of  the  wounded,  physical 
development,  etc.,  the  routine  of  instruction 
being  made  out  beforehand  by  the  com- 
mander, and  the  officers  warned  for  the 
different  subjects.  A  rough  syllabus  should  be 
issued  as  a  guide  by  the  Admiralty,  plenty 
of  scope  being  left  for  individual  captains. 
The  ordinary  instruction  should  be  con- 
tinued during  Saturday  forenoon,  the  men 
standing  off  in  the  afternoon,  the  Thursday 
**  make  and  mend  ''  being  abolished. 

About  twenty  men  would  have  to  be 
told  off  for  a  month  at  a  time  as  a  working 
party ;  they  would  do  all  odd  jobs,  such 
as  re-fitting,  sponging  guns,  clearing  boats, 
etc.  One  day  in  the  week  should  be  given 
to  general  drills,  which  should  be  carried 
out  principally  from  the  instructional  point 
of  view.  With  the  present  system  of  hustling 
panic  half  the  men  do  not  know  or  care 
what  is  taking  place.  An  able  seaman  has 
probably  seen  a  ship  moored  hundreds  of 
times,  yet  does  not  in  the  least  understand 
the  general  idea,  because  he  has  never  been 
taught.     The    men    should    only    have    one 
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hour  for  dinner,  and  the  rum,  if  issued  at 
all,  should  not  be  issued  till  the  evening. 

There  should  be  no  officer  of  the  day 
during  working  hours.  The  artificial  atmo- 
sphere of  formality  and  pretence  which 
demands  the  presence  of  an  officer  on  the 
quarter-deck  is  unnecessary.  At  night  he 
should  sleep  in  an  upper  deck  cabin,  dressed. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  above  proposals 
are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  methods 
which  the  majority  of  naval  officers  have 
laboriously  and  diligently  employed  through- 
out their  service  careers.  The  objections 
which  they  are  certain  to  offer  are  discounted 
by  their  very  inevitableness.  The  ''  cult  of 
the  watchkeeper "  is  still  one  of  the  old 
Navy^s  most  cherished  fallacies.  Never- 
theless, watchkeeping  must  give  place  to 
work.  The  burning  question  of  the  Navy 
is  not  the  building  of  ships  or  even  of  guns, 
but  the  training  of  officers  and  men. 

So  far,  the  position  of  the  captain  in  the 
internal  economy  of  one  of  his  Majesty's 
ships  has  not  been  examined.  It  is  no 
mere  platitude  to  say  that  he  strikes  the 
keynote  for  everyone  else,  and  on  his  interest 
in  the  war  training  of  the  officers  entirely 
depends  the  fighting  efficiency  of  the  ship. 
It,  therefore,  seems  anomalous  that  the 
majority  of  captains  seldom   talk  to   their 
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officers  on  service  matters  except  to  find 
fault  with  the  uniform  of  the  men  or  the 
cleanHness  of  the  ship.  Such  influence  must 
be  the  reverse  of  good,  since  it  teaches 
officers  to  conform  to  and  accept  a  false 
standard  of  merit. 

There  is  no  real  reason  why  the  captain 
of  a  ship  should  not  discuss  the  naval  in- 
telligence reports  with  his  officers,  and  in- 
struct them  in  fleet  work,  strategy,  and 
tactics  during  the  evenings.  That  the  junior 
officers  of  the  fleet  are  neither  taught  nor 
encouraged  to  think  about  such  subjects  is 
a  proof  of  erroneous  ideals.  The  results 
are  seen  in  the  pitiful  examples  of  inefficiency 
common  at  the  annual  naval  manoeuvres. 

The  faculty  of  thought  can  be  exercised 
without  going  to  Greenwich  for  a  war  course. 
Our  ships  are  frequently  engaged  in  most 
instructive  tactical  and  strategical  exercises, 
yet  captains  rarely  attempt  to  impart  the 
general  idea  to  their  officers.  The  country 
is  therefore  expending  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pounds  for  the  sole  benefit  of  officers 
who  may  have  all  retired  by  the  next  naval 
war.  With  such  little  wisdom  are  the  affairs 
of  a  great  navy  directed  ! 

When  Admiral  Sir  John  Fisher,  O.M., 
was  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean fleet,  he  used  to  give  most  interesting 
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lectures  on  naval  strategy  and  tactics.  His 
example  might  well  be  followed.  The 
majority  of  officers  and  men  are  always 
eager  to  learn  if  encouragement  is  given 
them  from  the  right  quarter. 

If  an  officer  is  in  earnest,  he  does  not 
require  to  surround  and  isolate  himself  with 
a  cloud  of  formality  and  pretence.  Efficiency 
is  the  product  of  enthusiasm  and  sincerity. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  real 
efficiency  resulted  from  orthodoxy  and  re- 
straint. The  proper  relationship  between  a 
captain  and  his  juniors  would  be  better 
preserved  by  co-operating  in  their  work 
and  training  than  by  the  present  system. 
Nelson  himself  admitted  that  most  of  his 
successes  were  due  to  the  advice  of  others. 
Accessibility  was  one  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  his  disposition. 

There  are  still  deeper  faults  in  the  Navy 
than  have  yet  been  dealt  with.  The  system 
of  training  and  disciplining  the  officers  and 
men  is  the  antecedent  cause  to  which  all 
errors  can  be  traced.  Until  they  are  remedied 
there  can  be  no  permanent  progress.  The 
influence  of  a  war  or,  as  in  the  present  case, 
the  action  of  the  individual  may  improve 
matters  ;  but  when  these  extraneous  forces 
are  removed  it  will  again  lapse  into  a  state 
of  apathetic  inefficiency. 
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The  present  training  only  attempts  to 
teach  officers  the  technical  part  of  their 
duties,  thus  neglecting  the  fact  that  warfare 
is  a  complex  art  as  well  as  a  mechanical 
science.  Its  service  requires  two  distinct 
and  in  some  ways  antagonistic  forms  of 
education ;  firstly,  thorough  technical  in- 
struction, which  ensures  acquaintance  with 
the  scientific  and  mechanical  side  of  modern 
ships  and  weapons ;  secondly,  a  form  of 
intellectual  education  which  should  develop 
that  fitness  for  command,  alertness  of  mind, 
and  adaptability  to  changing  conditions, 
which  enter  into  every  problem  of  naval 
warfare  and  administration.  It  is  largely 
a  process  of  self-instruction  and  observation, 
the  capacity  for  which  can  be  developed 
when   young. 

Technical  education,  when  unrelieved 
by  some  form  of  intellectual  study,  is  de- 
structive of  the  faculties  most  essential  to 
the  naval  officer  in  time  of  war.  The 
neglect  of  this  principle  in  England  is, 
except  in  cases  of  exceptional  mental  energy, 
producing  a  type  of  officer  labelled  and 
guaranteed  for  automatic  work  only,  and  is 
destroying  all  sense  and  thought  of  duty 
except  a  mere  mechanical  adherence  to 
routine  and  regulations.  The  system,  and 
not    the   individual,    is   responsible   for    the 
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long  series  of  fatuous  errors  in  the  naval 
and  military  administration  of  this  country. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  more 
an  officer  devotes  himself  to  the  sole  attain- 
ment of  technical  proficiency  the  more  ignor- 
ant he  becomes.  This  sounds  paradoxical,  but 
is  none  the  less  true.  It  is  only  another 
form  of  the  statement  that  examinations 
are  not  necessarily  tests  of  a  man's  ability 
as  a  statesman,  admiral,  or  general.  At 
the  same  time,  intellectual  knowledge  is 
quite  compatible  with  technical  efficiency. 
It  is  only  when  the  one  is  separated  from 
the  other  that  they  become  mutually  destruc- 
tive. It  is  not  supposed  that  officers  can 
be  made  great  admirals  and  captains  by 
book  education  alone.  The  necessary  facul- 
ties are  to  a  large  extent  inherent  in  the 
individual ;  but,  according  to  the  training 
and  environment,  they  may  be  developed 
into  real  genius  or  suppressed  and  atro- 
phied from  want  of  use. 

The  art  of  war  and  preparation  for  war 
demand  a  larger  stock  of  ideas  than  any 
other  service.  Unless  officers  are  taught  to 
develop  these  ideas  when  young,  they  will 
never  be  able  to  exercise  them  in  later  life. 
Napoleon  has  left  it  on  record  that  **  it  is 
not  genius  which  reveals  to  me  suddenly 
and  in  secret  what  I  have  to  do  in  circum- 
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stances  unexpected  by  others  ;  it  is  reflec- 
tion and  meditation/'  The  genius  of  Nelson, 
and,  in  fact,  of  every  other  great  exponent 
of  the  art  of  war,  was  the  product  of  ceaseless 
thought  and  exact  study. 

A  system  of  technical  education,  the  only 
intellectual  result  of  which  is  a  taste  for 
bridge  and  novel  reading,  must  ipso  facto 
be  a  failure  from  the  nation's  point  of  view. 
The  object,  then,  of  this  intellectual  train- 
ing is  to  develop  the  powers  of  self-instruction 
and  independent  thought  as  correctives  to 
that  passive  receptivity  and  mere  verbal 
memory  which  result  from  technical  education. 

Definite  rules  cannot  be  laid  down  as 
to  what  the  training  should  consist  of,  as  it 
largely  depends  on  the  individual.  The  follow- 
ing subjects,  therefore,  are  mainly  illustrative. 

(i)  The  intelligent  study  of  history.  The 
almost  entire  neglect  in  this  country  of  the 
most  instructive  of  all  sciences  is  principally 
due  to  the  mediaeval  methods  of  incompetent 
teachers,  who  have  confused  history  with 
the  mere  record  of  events.  Examinations, 
dates,  names  of  kings,  with  interminable 
accounts  of  battles  and  campaigns,  have 
murdered  the  soul  of  history,  and  brought 
into  disrepute  a  weapon  which  should  equip 
the  intelligent  student  with  the  experience 
of  past  ages. 
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The  words  of  Emerson  should  be  impressed 
on  the  educational  authorities  of  this  country  : 

''  The  student  is  to  read  history  actively, 
and  not  passively ;  to  esteem  his  own  life 
the  text  and  books  the  commentary.  Thus 
compelled,  the  Muse  of  History  will  utter 
oracles.  ...  I  have  no  expectation  that 
any  man  will  read  history  aright  who  thinks 
that  what  was  done  in  a  remote  age  by  men 
whose  names  have  resounded  far  has  any 
deeper  sense  than  what  he  is  doing  to-day. 
The  world  exists  for  the  education  of  each 
man  ;  there  is  no  age  or  state  of  society  or 
mode  of  action  in  history  to  which  there  is 
not  somewhat  corresponding  in  this  life." 

Bismarck  conveyed  the  same  meaning  in 
less  poetic  words  : 

'*  Fools  tell  me  that  you  can  only  learn 
by  your  own  experience,  but  I  have  always 
managed  to  get  my  experience  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others.'* 

The  study  of  contemporary  events  should 
be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  naval  officer. 
It  not  only  relieves  the  mind  of  that  spirit 
of  rigid  specialism  which  results  from  tech- 
nical education,  but  also  teaches  the  general 
trend  of  foreign,  political,  and  social  affairs, 
each  one  of  which  may  largely  affect  the 
efficiency  of  a  fighting  service  in  time  of 
peace  and  its  freedom  in  time  of  war.     As 
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an  example  of  the  last  factor  :  society 
decrees  the  paralysing  paradox  of  the  military 
officer  paying  to  serve  his  country  instead 
of  the  country  paying  for  the  serious  service 
demanded  by  modern  war.  Meanwhile,  the 
nation  builds  barracks  and  pulls  them  down, 
appoints  Army  Councils,  occupied  with  various 
patterns  of  headgear,  and  generally  speaking 
tilts  at  windmills  instead  of  destroying,  as 
a  first  step,  the  paradox  which  is  beautiful 
only — for  society. 

In  naval  a^airs,  also,  the  rule  of  the 
gloriously  incompetent  has  been  known. 
Corresponding  figures  to  General  Bilderling, 
the  historic  fiddler  of  Mukden,  and  Admiral 
Stark  with  his  convivial  spouse,  are  more 
than  possible  in  a  country  where  individuals 
confuse  national  duty  with  duty  to  their 
friends.  In  war  time  the  naval  officer  will 
have  to  base  his  actions  on  the  flying  rumours 
of  the  hour  and  on  intelligence  which  is 
usually  distorted  by  error  and  falsehood. 

Nelson's  discrimination  and  prophetic  in- 
stinct which  enabled  him  always  to  act  on 
the  scantiest  information  largely  resulted 
from  the  continual  study  of  contemporary 
events.  In  this  he  was  assisted  by  Dr. 
Scott's  knowledge  of  languages.  Day  after 
day,  the  latter's  biographer  tells  us,  was 
passed    by    the    Admiral    and    his    private 
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secretary  sitting  in  two  black  leather  arm- 
chairs with  roomy  pockets,  stuffed  with 
papers  written  and  printed,  journals  and 
pamphlets  gathered  from  every  source — 
from  prizes,  from  passing  neutral  vessels, 
from  cruisers  returning  from  neutral  or 
friendly  ports,  etc. 

Although  the  gradual  progress  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  war  offered  unrivalled  oppor- 
tunities for  the  development  of  those  faculties 
which  are  required  of  a  naval  officer,  there 
is  probably  not  a  single  captain  in  the  ser- 
vice who  encouraged  his  officers  to  make 
use  of  them,  for  reference  to  regulations, 
strict  adherence  to  precedent  and  strenuous 
resistance  to  probabilities  are  the  qualities 
most  in  demand.  This  mechanical  system 
will  produce  nothing  but  the  mechanical 
results  to  be  expected  from  it,  and  in  war 
time  our  officers  will  be  waiting  for  more 
definite  information,  and  referring  to  their 
regulations  when  the  fleeting  moment  has 
already  passed. 

Then,  perhaps,  as  in  South  Africa,  we 
shall  blame  the  new  conditions  of  modern 
warfare  instead  of  the  system  of  training. 

(2)  The  discussion  and  free  expression 
of  opinion  on  naval  subjects. 

Junior  naval  officers  are  never  encouraged 
to   develop  ideas  on  the  broader  questions 
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of  naval  administrative  policy  or  strategy. 
Even  independent  methods  in  the  trivialities 
of  ship  work  are  most  severely  discouraged, 
and  it  is  pitiful  to  see  a  youngster  who, 
with  proper  encouragement,  might  become 
a  brilliant  and  original  officer  repressed  until 
he  becomes  another  cog  in  the  grinding 
wheel  of  an  artificial  routine. 

Is  it  supposed  that  when  these  officers 
are  promoted  to  responsible  positions  they 
will  acquire  the  faculty  of  reasoned  thought 
by  virtue  of  their  position,  or  perhaps  know- 
ledge in  these  matters  is  an  inert  and  passive 
principle  which  can  be  gained  without  pre- 
vious preparation  ?  The  time  has  passed 
when  it  was  necessary  for  the  naval  officer 
to  accept  everything  for  the  best  in  the  best 
of  all  possible  Navies.  Greater  freedom  of 
thought  and  discussion  will  certainly  lead  to 
criticism,  but  criticism  is  the  very  basis 
of  healthy  vitality,  without  which  there  can 
be  no  progress. 

A  system  of  mental  paralysis  and  se- 
dulous obscurantism  which  was  considered 
a  concomitant  of  ''  discipline ''  may  have 
been  necessary  from  the  Admiralty's  point 
of  view  a  few  years  ago,  when  ideas  on 
peace  strategy  were  non-existent,  when 
millions  were  being  spent  on  Diadems  and 
similar    ships,    the    raison    d'etre    of   which 
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appears  to  have  been  the  drowning  of  men 
— in  fact,  when  the  last  thing  thought  of 
was  war.  But  that  epoch  is  now  nearly 
over.  And  yet  there  is  still  no  discussion 
worth  the  name  in  the  Navy  which  is  supposed 
to  rule  the  sea. 

In  Germany  full  scope  is  given  to  the 
discussion  and  elucidation  of  strategical  and 
other  questions.  In  Britain  the  Intelhgence 
Department  periodically  issues  most  instruc- 
tive essays  on  naval  subjects  which  are 
nearly  all  translations  of  articles  by  French 
and  German  officers  extracted  from  their 
naval  magazines.  The  American  Naval  In- 
stitute issues  a  Quarterly  Review  containing 
articles  by  officers  on  the  active  list.  That 
a  magazine  of  this  sort  may  be  of  infinite 
service  is  shown  by  the  following  fact  : — 

The  gunnery  of  the  United  States  Navy 
was  lately  in  much  the  same  state  as  our 
own.  Lieutenant  Sims,  U.S.N.,  pointed  out 
clearly  and  concisely  the  necessity  for  re- 
form and  alteration.  His  articles  enabled 
the  veriest  tyro  to  grasp  the  fundamental 
principles  of  modern  gunnery.  It  is  for 
want  of  just  such  a  statement  that  many 
British  naval  officers  still  look  on  sight 
control  as  a  new-fangled  fad.  It  is  true 
that  the  Admiralty  have  issued  Reports 
containing  a  confused  mass  of  experiments 
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on  the  subject  which  cry  aloud  for  general- 
isation. They  are  marked  ''  Confidential/' 
however,  and  such  books  are  seldom  read 
except  by  the  ''  experts.*' 

The  only  education  the  British  public 
has  received  on  naval  policy  has  been  from 
the  pen  of  Captain  Mahan,  U.S.N. — a  strange 
confession  for  a  country  which  bred  Drake, 
Raleigh,  Blake,  and  Nelson.  It  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  Admiralty  to  instruct 
the  nation  in  the  elements  of  naval  strategy, 
and  yet  they  leave  that  duty  to  retired 
admirals,  one  of  whom  recommended  the 
other  day  that  a  gunboat  should  be  stationed 
in  the  Thames  to  defend  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  The  people  cannot  be  blamed 
if  they  expect  such  things.  They  must  be 
taught  in  peace  lest  panic  fear  breaks  out 
in  war. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  British  Navy  writing 
used  to  be  considered  the  peculiar  province 
of  the  theorist.  This  extraordinary  inability 
to  distinguish  between  absolutely  necessary 
study  and  that  trashy  theory  which  is  a 
distinctive  feature  of  instruction  at  the 
Greenwich  naval  college,  is  due  to  official 
prejudice  and  ignorance. 

It  is  certain  that  thought  rules  progress 
of  all  kinds,  and  writing  may  be  considered 
as   the   vesture   of   thought   without   which 
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it  cannot  march  abroad ;  without  writing 
there  can  be  no  progress. 

Literary  work,  therefore,  whether  reading 
or  writing,  should  be  merely  considered  as  a 
means  of  equipping  the  mind  with  ideas 
and  faculties,  and  as  an  instrument  for  ex- 
pressing that  accurate  knowledge  which  re- 
sults from  systematic  and  classified  thought, 
and  which  cannot  be  gained  by  the  mere 
study  of  text  books. 

The  Japanese  recognise  the  importance 
of  this  principle.  Reference  to  a  lecture  by 
Lieutenant  Commander  K.  Sato,  delivered  at 
the  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  shows 
that  every  lieutenant  and  sub-lieutenant 
must  write  an  essay  once  a  year  on  some 
professional  subject ;  occasional  essays  and 
the  free  expression  of  opinion  are  also  en- 
couraged. Entrance  to  the  Higher  Naval 
College  at  Tokio  is  gained  in  a  similar  way. 

This  system  could  with  advantage  be 
followed  in  the  British  Navy.  Officers  should 
also  be  allowed  to  write  under  their  own 
names  on  naval  subjects.  No  reasonable 
motive  can  be  offered  for  the  irrational 
order  which  forbids  this.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  confidential  information  would  not  be 
disclosed,  nor  would  judicious  officers  trans- 
gress the  bounds  of  reasonable  criticism. 
Lapses    of    taste,    judgment,    or    discipline 
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might  be  severely  dealt  with.  Although 
officers  would  write  at  their  own  risk,  it  is 
of  urgent  importance  that  the  latent  faculty 
of  thought  be  developed. 

The  country  spends  enormous  sums  on 
Chinese  naval  manoeuvres,  yet  the  descrip- 
tions and  reports  on  the  exercises  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  worth  the  paper  they  are  written 
on.  They  merely  consist  of  extracts  from 
ships*  logs  ;  there  is  seldom  any  attempt  at 
scientific  generalisation  or  intelligent  criticism. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  they  are  marked 
"  Confidential  "  ;  such  productions  would 
otherwise  be  the  laughing  stock  of  Europe. 

But  there  are  bright  lights  on  the  horizon 
of  the  times  ;  whether  it  is  the  ''  false  dawn  '* 
or  not  will  probably  be  plainly  shown  within 
the  next  decade.  Every  Englishman  is  a 
stock-holder  in  naval  efficiency,  the  neglect 
of  which  will  bring  a  most  terrible  punish- 
ment on  all  those  who  hold  the  shares. 
With  a  proper  system  of  education,*  the 
general  idea  of  which  has  been  indicated 
above,  the  potentialities  of  the  British  Navy 
would  be  immeasurable.  That  things  are 
not  worse  than  they  are  is  merely  due  to 
the  energy  and  vitality  of  the  naval  officer 
— ^which  qualities  have  to  a  small  extent 
counteracted  the  effect  of  a  narrow  and 
archaic  training. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    admiral's    TASK,    1805-I905. 

Possession  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the 
earth's  surface,  and  eighty  years'  start  in 
the  race  for  Empire,  came  to  Britain  be- 
cause Nelson's  dispositions  of  his  fleet  were 
strategically  skilful,  and  his  tactical  man- 
oeuvres masterly  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 
Nor  should  Britons  forget  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  Empire  for  a  hundred  years 
is  the  direct  consequence  of  Nelson's  man- 
oeuvring of  ''  far  distant,  storm-beaten  ships  " 
always  out  of  sight,  and  too  often  out  of 
mind. 

There  is  no  art  to  an  Englishman  more 
mysterious  and  more  fascinating  than  an 
admiral's  skill  in  the  great  game  of  war. 
Tactics  and  strategy  are  subjects  usually 
treated  as  technical,  and  therefore  outside 
the  interests,  and  almost  the  comprehension, 
of  the  ordinary  man.  Nevertheless,  Nelson's 
countrymen,  in  the  centenary  of  his  death 
and  in  view  of  the  vast  changes  impending 
in  the  future,  should  consider  the  difference 
between  the  modern  admiral's  methods  of 
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manoeuvring  fleets  and  those  in  force  a 
century  ago.  In  a  note  to  Captain  Mahan's 
most  famous  passage  contained  in  the 
anthology  on  Nelson's  three  battles,  the 
Writer  of  the  Preface  refers  to  the  fact  that 
admirals  in  Nelson's  day  could  ''  at  all 
events  sleep  peacefully  at  night,  but  now 
there  will  be  no  undisturbed  rest  for  them 
day  or  night,  harassed  by  destroyers  by 
night  and  by  submarines  by  day." 

From  this  it  must  be  seen  at  a  glance 
that  the  task  of  the  modern  admiral  is 
harder  than  that  of  his  predecessor  a  hundred 
years  ago,  although  ships  working  under 
sail  power  presented  a  greater  difficulty  to 
the  strategist  and  tactician  than  ships  work- 
ing under  steam  power.  No  accurate  calcu- 
lation could  then  be  made  with  so  volatile 
an  element  as  the  wind  ;  there  was  no  such 
necessity  for  instant  decision  with  sail 
power  as  with  steam  power  ;  added  to  this, 
the  line  of  communication  by  signal  was 
very  slow  and  inefficient,  even  at  very  short 
distances.  Line  of  communication  by  signal, 
semaphore,  and  the  Morse  system  is  now 
both  rapid  and  accurate,  and  the  hne  of 
communication  by  ''  wireless "  is  effective 
(though  not  yet  absolutely  to  be  relied 
on),  particularly  with  ships  in  company  or 
not  far  distant. 
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Most  of  Nelson's  ideas  as  to  attack — 
particularly  breaking  the  enemy's  line — 
though  splendidly  effective  in  the  case  of 
fleets  propelled  by  sails,  would  be  fatal  to 
any  admiral  employing  them  in  these  days 
of  steam  and  speed.  The  highest  tactical 
authorities  now  hold  that  Nelson  placed  his 
fleet  in  a  position  which  nowadays  would 
be   an  invitation  to   defeat. 

The  most  important  factor  connected 
with  fighting  a  fleet  is  that  an  admiral  shall 
have  a  rapid  and  accurate  line  of  communi- 
cation by  signal  :  this  is  equally  necessary 
both  for  strategical  and  tactical  purposes. 
During  an  action  an  admiral  may  suddenly 
perceive  that  if  he  can  get  his  fleet  into  a 
certain  formation  he  can  arrive  at  a  position 
of  advantage,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  that  admiral  instantly  to  convey  his 
idea  into  his  captains'  minds  ;  this  can  only 
be  done  by  a  process  of  rapid  and  accurate 
signalling,  thoroughly  understood  by  admirals, 
captains,  executive  oflicers,  and  signalmen 
alike. 

Few  of  Nelson's  ideas  as  to  the  best 
method  for  attack  are  applicable  to  a 
steam  navy.  Nelson  appears  to  have  always 
endeavoured  to  break  the  enemy's  line  ;  this 
was  proved  to  be  a  splendid  plan  in  sailing 
ship  days,  but  would  be  fatal  in  these  days 
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of  steam,  torpedoes  and  accurate  gunnery. 
Nelson  was  wont  to  place  his  fleet  in  the 
position  in  which  the  modern  admiral  wishes 
to  place  the  enemy.  Nelson  positively  ten- 
dered his  (T)  to  his  opponent  to  be  crossed. 
This  was  substantially  the  tactical  formation 
adopted  at  Trafalgar.  In  these  days  a 
fleet  commander  wishes  to  cross  the  (T)  of 
the  enemy.  In  modern  days,  if  a  fleet  in 
line  ahead  were  to  try  to  pierce  the  line  of 
a  fleet  formed  in  line  ahead  at  right  angles 
to  the  attacking  fleet,  the  attacking  fleet 
would  simply  turn  off  eight  points  and 
irretrievably  smash  the  enemy's  van  ships 
by  concentrated  fire  from  the  whole  line, 
whilst  the  enemy  could  only  reply  with  a 
few  guns  ;  in  fact,  a  fleet  now,  which  had 
its  (T)  crossed  at  the  van,  the  rear,  or  the 
flanks,  would  be  irretrievably  smashed  if 
the  admiral  who  handled  the  fleet  that 
crossed  the  (T)  knew  how  to  handle  his 
vessels.  Six  ships  would  certainly  beat 
twelve,  if  the  six  ships  were  properly  handled, 
provided  the  six  ships  had  got  into  the  position 
of  advantage  by  crossing  the  (T)  in  the 
manner  indicated. 

Nelson's  idea  of  attacking  the  rear  was 
proved  to  be  very  good,  and  is  still  applicable 
under  present  conditions.  With  a  steam 
navy  it  may  be  often  necessary  to  make  the 
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rear  ship,  by  a  sixteen-point  or  lesser  turn, 
the  van  ship,  or  leading  ship  of  the  line. 
The  whole  action  might  be  fought  with  the 
original  rear  ship  leading  the  van ;  this 
points  to  the  necessity  of  the  modem  admiral 
always  being  in  the  centre  of  the  hne.  For 
many  years  admirals  in  command  of  fleets 
could  not  perceive  this  self-evident  propo- 
sition, and  it  was  a  common  expression  for 
officers  to  use,  ''  The  Admiral  must  lead 
his  ship  into  action  '' — one  of  those  obsolete 
traditions  which  are  so  beguiling  to  minds 
rooted  in  precedent  and  revelling  in  custom. 
It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  perceive  that 
modern  requirements  require  modern  re- 
forms and  so-called  innovations.  The  ad- 
miral who  shuns  new  methods  must  expect 
new  catastrophes. 

With  an  admiral  leading  the  line  it  may 
happen  that  he  might  have  to  fight  an  action, 
keeping  in  the  rear  of  the  line  all  the  time, 
owing  to  its  being  necessary  to  make  a 
sixteen-point  turn  when  the  rear  ship  becomes 
the  van  ship  ;  hampering  his  captains  by 
not  being  able  to  get  signals  through  quickly, 
or  get  his  fleet  into  the  positions  required 
with  greater  mobility.  In  the  rear  an 
admiral  could  not  possibly  hope  to  direct 
his  van  with  any  accuracy. 

Two  most  important  efforts  that  should 
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be  made  in  a  fleet  are,  first,  to  teach  the 
younger  oflicers  how  to  perform  their  duties 
before  they  become  admirals  ;  and  second, 
that  the  men  behind  the  guns  should  be 
accurately  trained  shots,  and  so  be  able  to 
put  their  shots  in  the  position  aimed  at ; 
these  things  accomplished  should  win  the 
action.  It  is  wise  to  remember  that  the 
best  way  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  hitting 
you  is  to  keep  on  continually  hitting  him. 
Up  till  quite  lately  it  is  said  on  authority 
that  neither  of  these  two  all  important 
factors  for  winning  an  action  have  been 
adequately  considered.  Until  recently,  an 
English  admiral  might  have  taken  command 
of  a  fighting  fleet,  never  having  handled 
three  ships  together  in  his  life,  knowing 
little  or  nothing  about  signals,  and  yet  he 
was  expected,  not  only  to  command  and 
manoeuvre  his  own  fleet  with  accuracy,  but 
also  to  do  this  against  an  opposing  fleet. 
In  Nelson's  days  the  master  mir.d,  as  novv^, 
determines  who  shall  win  an  action  ;  but 
in  1805  everybody  in  the  fleet  was  in  the 
position  to  do  something  towards  victory. 
A  bluejacket,  for  instance,  stoppering  a  lee 
foretopsail  sheet,  though  unobserved,  may 
have  had  a  very  material  hand  in  winning 
an  action.  When  the  ship  went  about,  and 
the  lee  sheet  became  the  weather  sheet,  it 
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did  not  carry  away  owing  to  the  stopper  ; 
if  the  sheet  had  carried  away,  the  ship  would 
have  been  ''  in  irons/'  and  the  disablement 
of  one  soul  might  have  lost  the  action.  To- 
day in  the  steam  navy,  if  the  admiral  makes 
a  wrong  signal,  he  may  put  his  own  fleet  in  a 
position  of  disadvantage  in  an  incredibly  short 
time,  and  so  lose  an  action  he  otherwise  might 
have  won.  With  15,000  ton  ships  swinging 
suddenly  round  at  great  speed,  orders  must 
be  immediately  obeyed,  strictly  according  to 
the  letter,  otherwise  ships  endanger  their 
consorts  even  more  than  the  foe. 

To  maintain  the  spirit  of  Nelson's  master 
mind  it  is  necessary  that  peace  manoeuvres, 
both  strategical  and  tactical,  should  be  con- 
tinually carried  out ;  but  not  prolonged  for 
too  lengthy  a  time,  so  as  to  bore  the  oflicers 
and  weary  the  men.  All  peace  manoeuvres 
must  have  a  large  element  of  absurdity  and 
danger  connected  with  them  ;  perhaps  serious 
danger,  as  there  is  in  handling  ships  by  night ; 
but  frequent  practice  reduces  this  danger  to 
a  minimum.  Accidents  will  occasionally 
happen,  but  accidents  occurring  during  prac- 
tice in  peace  time  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
regrettable  occurrences  during  war. 

There  is  necessarily  an  element  of  absurdity 
in  ships  manoeuvring  one  against  the  other 
during  peace,  particularly  when  determining 
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which  side  has  got  thejbest  ofjsuch  man- 
oeuvres. It  is  impossible  to  fire  the  guns 
or  to  carry  out  the  work  which  must  deter- 
mine an  action,  but  the  element  of  absurdity 
in  manoeuvres  can  best  be  reduced  by  an- 
nulling an  exercise  the  instant  one  fleet  has 
obtained  the  position  of  advantage.  With 
an  able  admiral  this  often  occurs  in  a  space 
of  twenty  minutes.  To  go  on  manoeuvring, 
therefore,  after  one  fleet  has  won  the  position 
of  advantage  multiplies  the  absurdity  con- 
nected with  peace  manoeuvres,  and  is  apt 
to  bore  officers  and  men.  It  also  causes  a 
certain  amount  of  irritation  among  practical 
men  if  one  squadron,  which  would  have  been 
annihilated  in  an  actual  action,  claims  to 
have  finished  up  with  a  position  of  undoubted 
superiority  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  hours' 
sham  fighting,  although  in  real  war  it  would 
have  been  buried  in  the  deep.  In  man- 
oeuvres, as  in  other  things,  we  must  rid  the 
Navy  of  shams  if  we  are  to  preserve  and 
continue  the  spirit  of  Nelson's  teachings. 

With  manoeuvring  in  these  days  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  all  the  ships 
as  close  together  as  is  safe — say,  two  cables 
— so  as  to  be  able  at  any  moment  by  a 
turn  together  to  concentrate  all  the  fire  of 
the  ships  upon  a  weak  point  of  the  enemy. 
This  was  almost  impossible  in  the  old  days 
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of  sailing  ships,  as  one  ship  sailed  so  much 
faster  than  another.  Careful  regulations  of 
the  speed  of  engines  enforced  by  the  cap- 
tains can  make  this  point  a  certainty  in 
these  days  of  trustworthy  mechanism. 

In  Nelson's  time  battles  were  often  fought 
in  successive  lines  of  columns.  In  steam- 
ship days  such  a  proceeding  would  be  fatal, 
more  particularly  if  an  enemy,  being  in 
single  column,  met  his  opponent  with  the 
fleet  in  columns.  In  Nelson's  days  the 
desired  disposition  of  the  fleets  about  the 
ocean  could  not  be  secured  as  an  absolute 
certainty.  A  gale  of  wind  might  have  driven 
fleets  from  a  disposition  they  had  been 
ordered  to  obtain,  and  also  might  have 
scattered  the  component  parts  of  that  fleet. 
In  these  days  the  disposition  of  a  fleet  can 
be  made  a  certainty,  since  no  gale  of  wind 
scatters  a  steam  fleet.  In  Nelson's  days 
the  weather  gauge  was  the  important  position 
to  assume.  An  action  could  be  brought 
about  at  any  moment  the  admiral  com- 
manding the  weather  gauge  ships  thought 
fit.  The  weather  gauge  ships  could  let  the 
ships'  companies  rest  and  be  well  fed.  The 
ships  to  leeward  had  to  be  on  the  lookout 
with  men  at  the  guns  often  weary,  wondering 
when  the  ships  to  windward  were  coming 
down  on  them.     Speed  is  now  the  equivalent 
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of  the  weather  gauge.  Continual  practice 
with  the  steam  navy  accustoms  officers  in 
command  of  ships  to  place  their  ships  in 
the  required  position  solely  by  their  eye, 
without  resort  to  sextants  or  compasses, 
which  can  never  be  effectively  used  in  an 
action. 

Parade  equal  speed  movements  place  all 
the  admirals  and  captains  on  a  dead  level ; 
unequal  speed  manoeuvres,  such  as  line  of 
bearing,  etc.,  enable  a  smart,  quick  captain 
to  get  into  position  quickly,  and  so  help 
the  admiral  to  show  any  slow  captain  that 
may  be  in  the  fleet  what  he  should  do. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  train  officers 
to  handle  their  fleets  unless  fleets  are  opposed 
to  each  other  for  peace  tactics.  Immediately 
one  side  gains  the  position  of  advantage 
the  exercises  should  be  annulled  ;  the  fleets 
should  then  separate,  and  two  other  officers 
should  be  told  off  to  handle  the  opposing 
squadrons.  Care  should  be  taken  that  this 
is  done  immediately,  or  the  absurdity  in- 
separable from  all  peace  manoeuvres  is  made 
very  clear  ;  besides,  officers  get  bored  by  un- 
realities ;  this  is  only  human  nature. 

In  peace  manoeuvres  there  should  be 
no  claim  of  victory  or  verdict  of  defeat. 
Peace  manoeuvres  are  merely  practical  in- 
structions, and  everybody  learns  something. 
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The  claim  for  victory  destroys  that  good 
comradeship  which  is  so  essential  for  efficiency 
in  handling  a  steam  navy  ;  and  the  claim 
for  a  sham  victory,  which  has  little  or  no 
bearing  upon  events  in  actual  war,  by 
wounding  the  amour  propre  of  able  and 
competent  officers  in  these  days  of  Press 
publicity,  is  likely  to  maim  rather  than 
strengthen  the  fighting  efficiency  of  the 
fleet. 

The  £40,000,000  voted  for  the  Navy  is 
for  one  purpose — to  enable  the  admirals  in 
command  of  fleets  to  make  a  certainty  of 
preserving  the  Empire  intact,  and  keeping 
the  British  in  command  of  the  sea.  If  an 
admiral  goes  into  action  without  knowing 
how  to  handle  his  fleet,  he  will  be  beaten 
as  an  absolute  certainty,  provided  he  is 
opposed  to  an  admiral  who  knows  how  to 
handle  a  fleet.  A  fleet  may  be  numerically 
superior,  have  the  best  armour,  the  greatest 
speed,  the  best  guns,  boilers,  engines,  and 
the  best  officers  and  men  ;  but  if  the  admiral 
does  not  understand  how  to  handle  it,  and 
meets  an  opponent  who  does  know,  the  large 
fleet  will  be  beaten  by  the  smaller. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  mere  numbers 
of  ships  do  not  in  themselves  demonstrate 
strength  ;  a  well  organised,  thoroughly  effi- 
cient,  thoroughly  practised  small  fleet  will 
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certainly  beat  a  disorganised,  inefficient,  non- 
practised  large  fleet ;  the  larger  the  fleet 
the  greater  the  demoralisation,  if  once  de- 
moralisation sets  in. 

The  fate  of  the  Empire  in  war  will  be 
settled  in  one  crucial  moment — when  the  two 
great  hostile  fleets  meet.  In  Nelson^s  time, 
if  the  fleet  had  been  commanded  by  an 
ignorant,  unpractised  admiral,  the  Empire 
might  also  have  been  lost ;  but  in  sailing 
ship  days  there  were  many  factors  that 
tended  to  lessen  the  after  effects  of  a  great 
naval  disaster.  It  is  far  otherwise  now ; 
victory  or  defeat  will  be  determined  by 
the  fleet  that  is  commanded  by  the  best 
admiral.  If  the  fleets  are  anywhere  nearly 
equal  when  the  life  or  death  struggle  begins, 
the  best  admiral  will  win.  Defeat  of  a 
modern  fleet  is  irreparable,  irremediable, 
eternal.  Hence  the  necessity  of  continued 
and  ever  -  recurring  tactical  manoeuvres, 
strategical  and  tactical,  fleet  against  fleet ; 
it  is  the  man,  not  weapons  or  numbers, 
that  is   the  winning  factor. 

No  !  Numbers  do  not  constitute  effi- 
ciency ;  plenty  of  training  and  practice, 
smart  handling,  captains  knowing  their 
admiral's  plans,  good  gunnery  practice,  and 
good  man-of-war  training  all  round,  mean 
efficiency.     A    really    efficient    small    fleet 
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will  always  beat  a  half -trained  large 
fleet. 

In  Nelson's  time  it  was  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  handle  opposing  fleets  during 
peace  time  for  teaching  and  practical  in- 
struction, the  position  of  fleets  being  so 
absolutely  determined  by  the  wind.  In  the 
present  day  the  wind  no  longer  affects  the 
handling  of  a  fleet.  The  man  who  knows 
the  most,  and  has  the  most  peace  practice 
with  a  steam  navy,  will  certainly  be  the 
best  admiral  for  handling  a  fleet  during 
war.  For  many  years  it  was  not  perceived 
that  in  order  to  train  admirals  and  captains 
to  handle  fleets  for  war  practice  there  must 
be  opposing  fleets  at  their  disposal. 

For  years  the  British  Navy  has  been 
employed  with  so-called  manoeuvres  and 
tactics  with  the  admiral  leading  the  line, 
fighting  the  atmosphere  with  infinite  pluck 
and  determination,  and  teaching  himself  and 
his  officers  nothing  but  ordinary  parade 
movements,  which  were  verified  from  the 
pages  of  a  book.  With  a  steam  navy  at 
the  present  day  an  admiral  should  be  very 
careful  never  to  make  a  signal  that  will, 
when  obeyed,  place  his  ships  in  a  position 
to  blank  their  consorts'  guns.  The  first 
and  foremost  importance  in  handling  a  fleet 
is  comradeship. 
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There  is  a  certain  manoeuvre  called  ''  Pz  '* 
which  is  a  method  of  carrying  out  battle 
tactics.  The  two  squadrons  separate  and 
then  approach  one  another,  each  being  man- 
oeuvred independently  by  their  own  admirals. 
The  following  points  are  noted  every  three 
minutes  : — 

(i)  Compass  bearing  of  enemy's  leader 
and  own  leader. 

(2)  Range  of  enemy's  leader  and  own 
leader. 

(3)  Object  each  gun  is  firing  at. 
When  operations  are  over,  a  committee 

of  lieutenants  (G)  and  (N)  plot  the  results, 
thus  showing  the  relative  positions  of  the 
opposing  fleet  every  three  minutes.  The 
observation  work  and  plotting  are  tedious, 
and  perhaps  not  worth  the  trouble  involved, 
since  the  realities  of  battle  are,  of  course, 
non-existent.  This  artificiality  seems  par- 
ticularly evident  after  the  results  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  battles.  At  the  same  time 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  Russo-Japanese 
battle  of  August  loth,  1904,  corresponded 
very  closely  with  Domvile's  and  Beresford's 
battle  in  the  Lagos  manoeuvres  of  1903 .  Beres- 
ford's tactics  were  followed  by  Togo  in  1904. 

It  is  now  obvious  that  all  "  Pz  "manoeuvres 
and  peace  manoeuvres  possess  a  strong 
Chinese    element    of    absurdity    and    make- 
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believe.  They  should  be  regarded  as  a 
game  which  can  only  be  played  by  strict 
attention  to  the  rules,  and  should  be  con- 
sidered as  over  when  either  side  obtains  a 
position  of  advantage — i.e.  crossing  the  (T). 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  majority  of 
manoeuvres  it  is  not  uncommon  for  fleet 
commanders  to  break  the  rules  as  to  speed 
laid  down,  and  distance.  This  statement 
is  made  with  a  full  sense  of  responsibility 
and  on  unassailable  evidence. 

If  the  Nelson  spirit  requires  to  be  in- 
fused into  the  Admiralty  regulations  as 
regards  peace  manoeuvres  and  as  regards 
training  of  commanders  and  captains  in 
the  handling  of  fleets,  we  may  at  least  con- 
gratulate ourselves  that  the  fighting  admirals 
in  the  service  of  Great  Britain  to-day  are 
in  no  sense  inferior  to  the  men  of  Nelson's 
day.  In  the  opinion  of  many  naval  officers, 
at  least  three  British  admirals  afloat  are  as 
competent  to  fight  a  fleet  action  as  their 
great  predecessor  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
even  these  are  not  the  only  pebbles  on  the 
beach  ;  there  are  others  who,  if  opportunity 
arose,  would  be  relied  on  to  act  in  the  great 
emergency  of  a  sea-fight  with  all  the  cool- 
ness, promptitude,  and  resource  of  the  great 
commanders  of  the  past.  But  they  require 
practice. 

M 
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Continual  practice  is  necessary  for  efficient 
manoeuvring  of  a  fleet  under  steam ;  no 
matter  how  good  an  admiral  may  be,  his 
captains  are  often  changed,  and  even  one 
captain  may  throw  the  whole  fleet  out  for 
the  next  manoeuvres.  There  can  hardly 
be  a  tactical  or  strategical  manoeuvre  with- 
out the  most  experienced  admiral  himself 
learning  something.  Indeed,  the  more  ex- 
perienced the  admiral  the  more  ready  he 
is  to  admit  that  he  is  learning  something 
new  every  day  of  his  life. 

Peace  manoeuvres  must  be  regarded  solely 
as  a  game,  and  the  rules  of  the  game  rigidly 
adhered  to,  or  irritation  will  be  caused 
among  officers  who  ought  to  be  good  com- 
rades. Chess,  steeple-chasing,  polo,  golf,  and 
racing  are  games  decided  by  rigid  adherence 
to  the  rules  laid  down.  Different  circum- 
stances attend  each  effort  to  play  the  game 
or  the  sport  above  indicated.  In  like  manner 
different  circumstances  will  always  attend 
each  effort  in  peace  manoeuvres,  as  well  as 
those  which  will  happen  in  war.  In  games 
there  is  always  something  new  to  be  learnt ; 
so  there  is  with  tactics  ;  so  there  will  be  in 
war.  Ships  in  time  of  war  will  be  knocked 
out  or  sunk,  their  helms  damaged,  or  water 
enter  the  wounded  ship,  and  curtail  her 
helm  power,  all  of  which  events  should   be 
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thought  out  beforehand,  and  practised  during 
peace  manoeuvres,  as  if  they  had  really 
occurred. 

The  '' x''  of  the  '^Unforeseen  Contin- 
gency "  is  inseparable  from  work  on  the 
water. 

The  difference  between  strategical  ability 
and  tactical  ability  is  scarcely  appreciated 
as  it  should  be.  It  is  quite  possible  for  a 
man  to  be  a  brilliant  strategist  and  make 
out  what  might,  could,  or  should  be  with 
regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  fleet ;  but  the 
same  man  may  be  absolutely  devoid  of 
tactical  ability.  In  like  manner  a  man  may 
be  a  brilliant  administrator,  and  totally 
devoid  of  executive  ability.  A  man  may 
be  a  brilhant  executive,  and  totally  devoid 
of  administrative  ability.  It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  Board  of  Admiralty  are 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  strategical, 
tactical,  and  administrative  qualities  of  the 
flag  officers  in  the  Navy,  because  merit 
alone  should  settle  all  the  higher  appoint- 
ments. 

It  is  sometimes  the  custom  to  believe 
that  the  art  of  seamanship  has  disappeared 
because  masts  and  yards  have  vanished. 
This  is  an  erroneous  idea.  The  art  of 
seamanship  is  the  art  of  handling  ships  at 
sea   under    the    countless    difliculties    to    be 
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met  with  on  the  treacherous  ocean.  The 
need  for  fine  seamanship  is  as  great  in  these 
days  of  steam  power  as  in  the  days  of  masts 
and  sails. 

In  Nelson's  day  there  was  time  to  rectify 
a  mistake  during  an  action ;  in  these  steam- 
ship days  there  is  no  time  to  avert  the  con- 
sequence of  error.  A  quick  enemy  sees 
immediately  the  opportunity  offered  by  his 
opponent's  mistake,  and  will  never  allow 
that  opponent  time  to  alter  his  formation 
so  as  to  retrieve  the  error. 

Grave  risks  must  be  taken  in  war  when 
the  object  in  view  requires  it.  If  an  object 
is  worthy  to  be  attained,  in  spite  of  losses 
and  suffering,  they  are  justified.  But  risks, 
imperative  in  war,  may  also  be  criminal  in 
time  of  peace  and  during  training  in  practice 
manoeuvres. 

If  an  admiral  can  annihilate  his  opponent's 
fleet  without  losing  a  man  from  his  own  fleet 
he  should  do  so,  but  he  must  not  expect 
any  credit  from  his  countrymen.  The  British 
like  to  see  a  big  butcher's  bill.  A  man 
who  organises  so  as  to  defeat  his  enemy 
without  loss  to  himself,  either  in  the  Army 
or  in  the  Navy,  is  generally  considered  to 
have  won  an  easy  action  ;  he  gets  no  credit 
for  the  ability  which  enabled  him  to  execute 
this  performance.     A  man  who,  by  his  want 
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of  forethought,  ignorance,  or  carelessness, 
loses  a  large  number  of  men  and  ships  and 
then  wins  an  action  is  liable  to  be  elevated 
to  the  position  of  a  popular  hero. 

Nelson,  owing  to  the  slowness  of  signals 
in  the  old  days,  could  not  suddenly  change 
any  formation  on  going  into  action  without 
being  severely  criticised,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  could  have  effected  any  such 
change  even  if  it  had  been  his  desire. 

In  these  days  of  steam,  change  of  forma- 
tion can  be  effected  immediately.  The  forma- 
tion of  an  admiral's  fleet  will  depend  largely 
on  what  tactics  the  enemy  employs.  A 
man  who  allows  it  to  be  known  what  he  is 
going  to  do  in  an  action  beforehand  will 
not  be  a  very  valuable  hand  when  in  com- 
mand of  a  fleet,  if  he  has  to  fight. 

Another  great  difference  between  strat- 
egical and  tactical  manoeuvres  now,  and 
in  Nelson's  time,  is  the  difference  in  the 
component  parts  in  a  fleet.  A  fleet  organ- 
ised for  war  now  must  be  composed  of 
battleships,  armoured  cruisers,  light  cruisers, 
and  torpedo  craft ;  it  must  also  have  the 
attendance  of,  or  be  within  easy  distance  of, 
auxiliaries,  such  as  hospital  ships,  repairing 
ships,  cable  ships,  spare  ammunition  ships, 
condensing  ships,  and  a  large  number  of 
colliers. 
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Battle  fleets,  cruisers,  and  torpedo  craft 
have  absolutely  different  duties  to  perform 
in  war  time ;  they  must  be  continually 
practised  at  those  duties  in  time  of  peace 
in  order  to  make  them  efficient  when  war 
is  declared.  A  man  does  not  shine  in  steeple- 
chases if  he  has  never  ridden  a  horse  prior 
to  the  race. 

In  Nelson's  time  each  ship  was  self- 
supporting  for  periods  ranging  from  three 
to  six  months,  and  his  fleet  was  only  com- 
posed of  heavy  battleships,  light  battleships, 
and  cruisers. 

An  admiral  has  to  think  out  now,  not 
only  the  disposition  of  his  fighting  ships,  but 
also  the  disposition  of  his  auxiliaries ;  he 
will  have  a  heavy  task  after  an  action  to 
supply  his  fleet  with  the  necessary  stores  and 
coal — the  life  and  breath  of  the  fleet.  This 
was  not  the  case  in  the  old  days. 

An  admiral  unacquainted  with  signals 
and  their  purport  is  terribly  hampered  in 
handling  a  fleet ;  when  he  orders  a  signal  to 
be  hoisted  he  uses  the  English  language  ;  he 
ought  to  order  it  in  bunting,  and  he  ought 
to  see,  as  it  goes  up,  that  it  is  the  signal 
which  he  intends  to  be  carried  out.  If  an 
admiral  does  not  know  bunting  signals  and 
their  purport  as  well  as  his  mother  tongue, 
he  cannot  expect  to  discover  a  mistake  if 
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one  has  been  made,  until  he  finds  his  fleet 
getting  into  a  position  or  formation  other 
than  he  intended.  In  a  word,  he  does  not 
find  out  the  mistake  until  after  it  has 
occurred  ;  his  knowledge  should  have  pre- 
vented it  occurring.  Such  a  mistake  might 
be  fatal  in  action — when  30  seconds  of  time 
more  or  less  may  decide  the  issue. 

In  Nelson's  time,  it  was  possible  to 
have  a  brilliant  commander-in-chief  suffer- 
ing from  bad  health  ;  there  was  often  time 
to  get  rest  and  recoup  in  sailing-ship  days. 
In  these  steamship  days  there  would  be 
no  time  to  recoup,  no  rest.  A  campaign 
must  now  be  full  of  constant  emergencies 
and  lightning  attacks.  It  follows  that  no 
commander-in-chief  can  possibly  carry  out 
a  campaign  unless  he  is  in  strong  and  robust 
physical  health,  and  maintains  it  by  training. 

An  admiral  in  command  of  a  British 
squadron  occupies  the  most  important  and 
honourable  position  in  the  service  of  the 
Crown,  as  everyone  will  discover  if  England 
ever  goes  to  war  with  a  first-class  maritime 
Power.  It  is,  therefore,  important  to  pre- 
serve the  rank  of  British  admirals  free  from 
adulteration.  The  practice  of  giving  flag 
rank  to  oflicers  who  are  never  allowed  to 
hoist  their  flag  afloat  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Nelson  tradition.     The  title  of 
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admiral  should  always  mean  a  man  who 
commands,  or  who  has  commanded,  a  British 
fleet.  The  public  is  misled  by  the  number 
of  admirals  who  are  admirals  only  in  name, 
whose  influence  in  the  Press  is  as  great  as  if 
they  had  really  commanded  fleets.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  superannuate  naval  captains, 
reward  them  with  pay,  titles,  or  pensions, 
but  not  with  the  rank  of  admiral.  Reserve 
that  for  Nelson's  successors  in  the  command 
of  British  fleets.  Whoever  commands  the 
big  British  fleet  when  the  crash  comes  must 
be  an  expert  seaman,  possessing  the  blind 
confidence  of  his  officers  and  men,  or  the 
day  will  be  lost,  and  the  crack  of  doom 
heard  fore  and  aft  the  Empire. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  excellence  of  naval  discipline  is  a  subject 
on  which  the  mind  of  the  average  English- 
man is  at  rest.  The  belief  in  its  perfection 
is  assumed  without  evidence.  Were  the 
evidence  tested,  public  complacency  as  to 
the  excellence  of  naval  discipline  would 
be  modified.  In  all  times,  and  under  all 
systems,  naval  and  military  commanders 
vary  in  type  between  the  unintelligent 
martinet  and  the  born  leaders  of  men 
like  Nelson  or  Beresford.  The  majority  of 
officers  are  not  heaven-born  leaders.  Disci- 
pline exists  for  the  nation,  not  for  individuals  ; 
and  its  rigid  enforcement  is  required  to  pre- 
vent the  ship  becoming  a  shambles  and  the 
fleet  from  falling  into  confusion  on  the  day  of 
battle.  Discipline  exists  to  enforce  the  will 
of  the  commanding  officer,  and  without  disci- 
pline fighting  efficiency  is  unattainable.  At 
all  costs,  therefore,  discipline  must  be  main- 
tained and  improved  ;  in  proportion  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Navy  in  every  branch  will 
be  its  fighting  efficiency. 
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The  fighting  power  of  the  Navy  depends 
on  the  material,  moral,  and  mental  factors  ; 
the  sum  total  of  these  is  a  measure  of  its 
efficiency.  The  civilian  finds  it  difficult  to 
diagnose  its  moral  and  mental  condition, 
and  he,  therefore,  concentrates  his  atten- 
tion on  the  material  factor,  which  can  be 
judged  by  the  ''  Brassey  "  system  of  ready- 
reckoning.  The  nation  is  willing  to  take 
on  trust  two-thirds  of  the  fighting  efficiency 
of  the  Navy  ;  yet  it  is  evident  from  the 
record  of  past  events  that  public  agitation, 
under  the  influence  of  some  national  catas- 
trophe, is  required  to  bring  about  essential 
reforms  in  this  country. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  unprofitable  to  in- 
quire into  these  two  factors,  the  mental 
and  moral,  in  the  sum  total  of  fighting 
efficiency.  To  do  so  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  an  open  mind,  and  not  to  accept  as 
final  the  fixed  opinions  of  naval  oppor- 
tunists or  the  ambiguous  answers  of  Parlia- 
mentary hands.  A  reasoning  layman  should 
be  capable  of  forming  as  sound  opinions 
on  the  following  subjects  as  many  naval 
officers,  who  are  handicapped  by  an  academic 
system  of  training,  which  frequently  extir- 
pates the  habit  of  common-sense.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  nearly  every  link  in 
the   evolution  of  naval  material  and  train- 
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ing  has  been  forged  only  after  continual 
Press  agitation ;  and  when,  as  in  recent 
years,  the  reforms  have  been  internally 
generated,  they  have  provoked  much  internal 
friction. 

The  mental  factor,  which  is  principally 
a  question  of  instruction  and  training,  has 
already  been  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  on 
Gunnery. 

The  moral  factor,  indubitably  the  most 
important  of  the  three,  has  been  greatly 
neglected.  That  vital  spirit  which  gives  life 
and  energy  to  a  fighting  force  is  not  only 
uncultivated,  but  suppressed  by  a  system 
of  pseudo-discipline.  Officers  in  the  modern 
Navy  in  1905  are  not  taught  to  cultivate 
common-sense  working  relations  with  the 
men ;  everything  is  done  by  the  dynamic 
force  of  the  Naval  Discipline  Act,  which  is 
founded  on  punishment  or  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment. Trivialities,  which  are  the  cankers 
engendered  by  a  long  peace,  have  assumed 
fictitious  importance  ;  the  slightest  deviation 
from  uniformity  in  dress  and  similar  matters 
are  treated  as  crimes.  Irksome  and  un- 
necessary restrictions  are  placed  on  the  men 
during  non-working  hours,  and  the  greatest 
importance  is  attached  to  regulations  which 
do  not  in  the  least  affect  fighting  efficiency. 
Many  officers  do  not  even  understand  the 
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primary  principle  that  they  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  correct  and  control  without 
punishment.  If  attention  was  paid  to  this, 
men  would  be  more  self-reliant,  and  authority 
would  be  more  cheerfully  obeyed. 

Each  ship  carries  a  staff  of  five  or  six 
ships'  police,  who  are  chiefly  employed  en- 
forcing unnecessary  orders  which  the  ex- 
ponent of  pseudo-discipline  spends  his  spare 
half-hours  in  concocting — e.g.,  the  following 
extracts  from  certain  commanders'  order 
books : — 

(i)  Men  are  not  to  eat  anything  what- 
ever except  on  the  messdeck. 

(2)  Men  are  to  wear  the  ''  B  "  of  the 
ship's  name  Butterfly  exactly  over  the  nose. 

(3)  Stokers  who  appear  on  the  upper 
deck  in  duty  boots  are  to  be  instantly  placed 
in  the  report. 

Eighty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  courts- 
martial  are  cases  of  inferiors  striking  seniors 
or  superiors,  the  majority  of  which  are  the 
direct  outcome  of  irritation  caused  by  petty 
reports  of  the  nature  described  above.  The 
result  is  that  ships'  corporals,  who  are  looked 
on  by  some  as  the  pillars  of  discipline,  are 
really  agents  provocateurs ,  because  they  cause 
many  of  the  striking  and  imprisonment  cases 
which  characterise  the  modern  navy. 

The  real  fault  lies  in  a  system,  years  of 
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which  have  so  undermined  the  self-respect 
and  tone  of  the  lower-deck  ratings  that 
ships*  police  are  necessary  mainly  owing  to 
the  lack  of  any  real  sense  of  responsibility 
in  the  petty  officers.  A  system  of  artificial 
offences  always  leaves  an  opening  for  bribery, 
which  is  said  to  be  very  prevalent  at  some 
of  the  depots. 

Naval  punishments  consist  principally  of 
imprisonment,  cells,  and  what  is  known  in 
the  service  as  '*  10  A.''  The  last  of  these 
three  is  extremely  popular  in  the  Service — 
in  fact,  many  officers  seem  to  consider  it 
a  panacea  for  all  evils.  The  punishment 
consists  in  facing  the  ship's  side  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  dinner-hour  ;  all  meals 
must  be  eaten  on  the  upper  deck  under  the 
eye  of  a  sentry.  During  smoking  hours  the 
defaulters  are  given  extra  work,  such  as 
cleaning  brass-work ;  and  from  8  p.m.  to 
10  p.m.  they  are  again  placed  in  the 
corner. 

Thus  men  undergoing  the  punishment 
have  practically  no  time  to  themselves  be- 
tween 5  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  Skulking  and  more 
10  A  is  the  sequel.  Ships'  corporals  have 
to  see  the  punishment  carried  out  properly, 
and  as  the  word  ''  tact "  is  not  generally 
included  in  their  vocabulary,  they  are  fre- 
quently assaulted  in  the  performance  of  this 
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duty,  which  means  a  court-martial  and 
twelve  months'  imprisonment  for  the  offender. 
Men  who  are  continually  punished  on  board 
generally  try  to  balance  matters  by  remain- 
ing ashore  as  long  as  their  money  lasts. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  very  foolish  proceeding, 
as  some  more  of  the  same  drug  is  applied 
as  a  corrective.  But  who  can  blame  those 
brought  up  under  such  a  system  for  child- 
ish behaviour  ? 

Imprisonment,  which  figures  conspicu- 
ously in  the  punishment  returns,  is  also  of 
doubtful  value.  Except  for  criminal  offences, 
periods  of  over  three  months  merely  dull 
and  degrade  a  man.  In  fact,  naval  punish- 
ments are  the  apotheosis  of  empiricism  and 
the  antithesis  of  scientific  penology,  since 
in  the  majority  of  cases  they  are  punitive 
without  being  remedial. 

The  system  adopted  with  leave-breakers 
is  an  example  of  this  fact.  The  men  are 
divided  into  three  classes,  the  limited  leave 
division  being  allowed  ashore  about  once 
in  three  months  ;  a  scale  of  punishment  is 
also  laid  down,  varying  from  lo  A  to  ten 
weeks'  imprisonment.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, these  coercive  measures  do  not  dimin- 
ish leave-breaking ;  many  ships  aggregate 
over  200  warrants  per  year,  which  only  in- 
clude serious  punishments,  and  these  abnormal 
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returns  are  largely  caused  by  leave-breaking. 
If  officers  would  consider  the  causal  relation- 
ship, they  would  find  that  the  best  cure  for 
this  offence  is  more  leave.  A  frequent  change 
from  the  monotony  of  ship  life  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  men  of  a  certain  temperament. 
Even  many  officers,  who  have  the  privacy 
of  a  cabin  and  other  advantages,  only  retain 
a  healthy  outlook  on  life  by  going  ashore  as 
regularly  as  possible. 

All  men,  more  especially  leave-breakers, 
should  be  given  leave  on  every  possible 
opportunity ;  as  a  matter  of  expediency, 
restrictions  might  occasionally  be  necessary 
— e.g.  the  day  before  sailing.  A  man  should 
also  be  allowed  to  ask  for  short  periods  of 
leave,  exclusive  of  the  fortnight  a  year, 
their  pay  being  deducted  while  away.  There 
is  also  no  reason  why  men  should  not  be 
allowed  ashore  on  Sunday  forenoon  ;  it  is 
the  most  unpleasant  day  in  the  whole  week 
in  some  of  His  Majesty's  ships.  Leave  should 
never  on  any  account  interfere  with  necessary 
work.  The  only  sensible  punishment  for 
leave-breaking  is  the  fining  of  the  offender — 
say,  a  day's  pay  for  every  two  hours'  absence. 
Besides  the  fact  that  10  A  and  imprisonment 
have  a  most  serious  effect  on  the  morale  of 
the  men  and  therefore  affect  gunnery 
efficiency,  their  service  is  lost  to  the  State 
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for  a  much  longer  period  than  the  absence 
for  which  they  are  being  punished. 

These  conclusions  on  leave-breaking  have 
been  crystallised  by  the  following  observa- 
tions, the  cumulative  force  of  which  alone 
affords  a  prima  facie  case  for  experiment. 
A  certain  admiral  grants  leave  on  every 
possible  occasion.  The  number  of  absentees 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  his  fleet,  and  a 
comparison  of  gunnery  returns  of  the  differ- 
ent squadrons  shows  that  other  interests 
are  not  sacrificed.  In  the  destroyers  and 
torpedo  craft,  where  men  are  treated  on 
common-sense  lines,  lo  A  only  being  admin- 
istered with  difficulty,  leave-breaking  is  gener- 
ally the  exception.  The  ships  where  the 
punishments  for  leave-breaking  are  most 
severe  have  usually  the  greatest  number  of 
absentees. 

A  captain  of  a  certain  ship  in  the  East 
Indies  gave  men  who  were  inchned  to  break 
their  leave  permission  to  go  ashore  for  forty- 
eight  hours  whenever  they  liked  to  ask  for 
it ;  beyond  the  fact  that  the  ship  had  not 
the  usual  number  of  defaulters,  the  general 
tone  and  discipline  did  not  deteriorate  in 
any  way. 

When  the  Mediterranean  fleet  was  at 
Barcelona  in  July,  1905,  the  conduct  of  the 
liberty  men  ashore  was  exemplary.     There 
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were  only  seven  cases  of  leave-breaking, 
although  3,390  men  were  landed  on  leave. 

But  specific  examples  are  not  required 
to  prove  that  liberty  develops  conscience 
and  sense  of  responsibility,  while  punish- 
ment deadens  both.  It  is  probable  that, 
with  the  best  possible  system,  leave-break- 
ing would  continue  to  a  small  extent.  It 
should  be  merely  viewed,  however,  as  an 
objectionable  habit,  the  antecedent  cause 
of  which  is  a  faulty  system  of  national 
education,  which  fails  to  teach  that  the 
excessive  swilling  of  beer  is  not  an  essential 
characteristic  of  a  great  nation.  This  state- 
ment is  made  with  all  deference  to  those 
officers  who  are  obsessed  by  the  determination 
to  crush  leave-breaking  by  punitive  measures. 
The  Canute-like  saying,  ''  There  shall  be  no 
more  leave-breaking  in  my  ship,'*  affects 
the  punishment  returns  as  little  as  the 
Tsar's  dictum  "  There  shall  be  no  war  '* 
has  influenced  the  history  of  Russia.  The 
above  example  affords  a  general  idea  of  the 
administration  of  that  "  splendid  discipline  '* 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  principal  asset 
of  the  British  Navy. 

Remarks  on  the  question  of  leave  are 
incomplete  without  referring  to  the  boys  in 
His  Majesty's  ships.  Very  little  interest  is 
taken  in  them,  except  of  a  pseudo-disciplinary 
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type.  If  convenient,  they  are  allowed  ashore 
about  once  a  fortnight  for  a  few  hours ; 
they  may  or  may  not  be  exercised  daily  at 
gymnastics,  which  are  useful,  but  of  no 
recreative  value.  Under  these  conditions, 
they  become  absolutely  permeated  with  intro- 
spective ship  ideas,  which,  combined  with 
the  very  low  tone  of  the  mess-deck  (for  which 
pseudo-discipline  is  partly  responsible),  leads 
in  some  ships  to  an  indescribable  state  of 
affairs  which  almost  defies  credence. 

The  medical  experts  of  last  century  en- 
deavoured to  cure  consumption  by  bleeding 
and  the  exclusion  of  fresh  air.  The  com- 
plaint, thus  carefully  developed,  killed  the 
patient  with  great  rapidity.  Possibly  in  a 
few  years  it  will  be  understood  that  pseudo- 
discipline,  in  the  shape  of  continual  stiff 
doses  of  10  A  and  imprisonment,  has  killed 
and  broken  that  spirit  which  made  and 
alone  can  save  the  country  in  the  hour  of 
its  trial.  The  enormous  increase  of  the 
urban  population  of  this  country  has  prac- 
tically destroyed  all  traces  of  feudal  obedience 
—men  must  now  be  led  instead  of  driven. 
A  rigid  system  of  discipline  which  is  founded 
on  punishment  also  tends  to  destroy  initiative 
and  individual  intelligence ;  men  become 
accustomed  to  wait  for  orders,  and  cease 
to  observe  and  think  for  themselves.     The 
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habit  of  always  looking  to  a  superior  destroys 
the  power  of  independent  thought  as  effec- 
tually as  a  course  of  opium  destroys  the 
nerves.  When  men  are  under  the  observation 
of  their  officers,  the  disadvantages  of  the 
system  may  not  be  very  apparent. 

But  the  distinctive  feature  of  modern 
naval  warfare  is  the  almost  complete  separ- 
ation of  the  officers  from  the  men.  Take 
the  case  of  gunnery,  for  example.  All  the 
officers  will  have  to  concentrate  their  atten- 
tion on  the  fall  of  shot  and  adjustment  of 
sights,  although  under  peace  conditions  the 
loading  and  working  of  the  guns  are  fre- 
quently superintended  by  officers.  The  tor- 
pedoes must  be  worked  entirely  by  the  men, 
as  the  lieutenant  (T)  would  be  probably 
otherwise  employed.  The  superior  self-reli- 
ance and  capability  of  torpedo  ratings  is 
principally  due  to  the  fact  that  the  tor- 
pedo schools  discourage  pseudo-discipline, 
whether  from  intuition  or  a  correct  inter- 
pretation of  administrative  principles,  is  im- 
material. 

The  reciprocity  of  gunnery  efficiency  and 
punishment  returns  does  not  seem  to  be 
understood  by  the  captains  of  His  Majesty^s 
ships.  If  by  some  mathematical  artifice  the 
various  factors  on  which  the  firing  efficiency 
of  a  ship  depends  could  be  computed  and 
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balanced  one  against  the  other — for  instance, 
if  the  greater  enthusiasm  of  the  officers  of 
one  ship  could  be  elinainated  in  order  to 
give  the  true  relation  between  hits  per 
minute  and  the  number  of  men  doing  lo  A — 
it  would  be  found  that  the  one  varied  in- 
versely to  the  other,  simply  because  the  willing 
co-operation  and  enthusiasm  of  every  single 
man  in  a  gun*s  crew  are  necessary  for  really 
good  results. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  blame  the  lieutenant 
(G)  of  a  ship  for  bad  firing  returns,  when 
perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  loading 
numbers  have  been  undergoing  lo  A  for 
leave-breaking  or  other  offences.  If  the  com- 
manders of  His  Majesty's  ships  were  held 
directly  responsible  for  the  firing  returns, 
there  would  be  an  immediate  fall  in  the 
distribution  of  lo  A. 

The  Japanese  bluejacket  is  suited  to 
modern  fighting  conditions ;  the  Russian 
evidently  is  not.  Probably  many  people  put 
this  down  to  inherent  national  differences  ; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  principal  character- 
istic which  distinguishes  the  Japanese  from 
the  European — namely,  passivity  to  death — 
is  shared  by  the  Slavs.  The  real  cause  is 
the  diametrically  opposite  methods  of  train- 
ing and  disciplining.  The  Russian  system 
may  be  typified  by  the  nagaika  ;  the  Japanese 
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by  the  2nd  Article  of  the  discipHnary  code  of 
Japan  : — 

''  Superiors  must  not  be  proud  or  haughty 
towards  those  of  lower  rank ;  severity  of 
discipline  must  be  reserved  for  exceptional 
causes  ;  in  all  other  cases,  superiors  must 
treat  those  beneath  them  with  kindness  and 
especial  clemency,  so  that  all  may  unite  as 
one  man  in  the  cause  of  their  country/' 

Midway  between  these  two  comes  our 
own  hybrid  system  of  petty  despotism,  ap- 
proaching closely  to  the  Russian  side  in  the 
repression  of  intelligence  and  honest  criticism. 

It  is  noticeable  that,  when  real  work 
has  to  be  done,  normal  relations  are  as  far 
as  possible  resumed  ;  the  bluejackets  landed 
in  South  Africa  and  those  in  the  Discovery 
were  not  kept  up  to  their  work  by  10  A. 
In  war  time  the  majority  of  naval  officers 
would  soon  recognise  this  fact,  but  pseudo- 
discipline  is  erecting  insurmountable  barriers 
between  officers  and  men  which  will  not  be 
easily  demolished  when  emergency  arises. 

A  comparison  between  the  general  dis- 
cipline of  the  seamen  and  stokers  is  suggestive. 
The  former  are,  on  the  whole,  recruited  from 
a  more  respectable  class  than  the  latter. 
They  enter  the  Service  about  fifteen,  and 
are,  therefore,  brought  under  the  influence 
of  the  naval  system  at  a  most  impressionable 
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age.  They  are  also  in  continual  contact 
with  the  twin  ''  aids  ''  to  pseudo-discipline — 
''  the  officer  of  the  watch ''  and  ''  ships* 
police.''  The  stokers  enter  up  to  the  age 
of  twenty-eight.  They  receive  comparatively 
little  training  before  being  drafted  to  sea, 
their  work  is  extremely  hard  and  carried 
out  under  most  trying  conditions,  and  their 
officers  are  not  allowed  to  dispense  lo  A. 
The  two  systems  have  an  effect  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  that  which  the  superficial 
observer  might  expect.  The  discipline  of 
the  stokers  is  superior  to  that  of  the  sea- 
men. The  pseudo-disciplinarian  will  probably 
be  astonished  at  the  mere  suggestion.  His 
fallacy  lies  in  the  word  discipline.  If  great 
capacity  for  work,  general  willingness,  and 
devotion  to  duty  are  any  criteria,  the  stoker 
is  the  better  man.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
smartness  at  drill  and  smartness  of  dress 
and  appearance  are  essential  factors,  the 
reverse  is  true. 

There  can  be  no  comparison  between  the 
stoker  petty  officers  and  seamen  P.O.'s  ;  the 
former  can  work  their  men ;  the  latter, 
generally  speaking,  are  not  wholly  reliable. 
The  average  seaman  also  requires  more 
driving  and  superintendence  than  the  stoker. 
It  is  admitted  that  a  great  many  stokers 
do  their  share  of  lo  A,  but  only  for  offences 
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against  that  fantastic  travesty  of  discipline 
which  rules  the  upper  deck ;  their  real 
work  below,  which  is  the  hardest  in  the 
ship,  is  directed  without  constant  punish- 
ment. 

The  general  tone  of  the  naval  reserve  men 
also  throws  doubts  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
present  system.  During  their  period  of  three 
months'  training  they  are  less  troublesome 
and  more  willing  than  the  seaman,  probably 
because  they  have  not  been  spoilt  by  con- 
tinual nagging  and  punishment. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  develop- 
ment of  intelligence  which  depends  on  in- 
struction and  training  is  quite  independent 
of  the  disciplinary  factor.  The  following 
remarks  of  the  Times  correspondent  at  Port 
Arthur  may  interest  those  who  overrate  the 
value  of  "  smartness.'' 

"  The  salutes  were  badly  given ;  the 
troops  had  apparently  forgotten  their  drill ; 
the  efforts  made  by  the  infantry  to  preserve 
their  alignment  were  ludicrous  ;  the  buglers 
made  sad  noises,  and  the  music  was  as  poor 
as  one  could  stand." 

These  ''  unsoldierly  "  troops,  however,  had 
stormed  the  terrible  glacis  of  Port  Arthur. 

It  has  been  noted  by  naval  officers  that 
the  Japanese  Navy  does  not  attain  the  Eng- 
lish standard  of  ''  smartness."     The  officers 
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actually  smoked  cigarettes  and  ate  sand- 
wiches in  action,  the  crews  of  the  disengaged 
guns  crowded  about  the  decks  laughing  and 
talking,  and  the  stokers  of  destroyers  and 
torpedo  boats  used  the  depot  ships  for  baths 
and  recreation.  In  our  Service  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ship  and  cleanliness  of  the  decks 
are  considered  of  greater  importance  than 
the  health  and  amusement  of  the  ship's 
company. 

The  death  of  Nelson  has  given  England 
one  hundred  years  of  peace  at  sea.  The 
sands  may  now  be  running  out,  and 
pseudo-smartness  must  be  jettisoned  at 
all  costs.  Well-known  officers  still  ask  for 
bright  work  and  spotless  decks  at  destroyer 
inspections,  while  the  torpedoes  may  be 
rusted  in  the  tubes  for  all  they  know  and 
apparently  care.  The  effect  of  pseudo-dis- 
cipline on  the  officer  is  to  develop  blind, 
unreasoning  obedience,  and  to  suppress 
thought  and  intelHgent  discussion.  Many 
minor  defects  of  administration  would  be 
remedied  if  junior  officers  were  encouraged 
to  express  their  ideas.  Important  sugges- 
tions are  frequently  suppressed  by  senior 
officers  who  may  be  fully  occupied  with 
routine  work,  or  whose  minds  are  only 
capable  of  responding  to  physical  and  social 
ideas^ 
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All  naval  intelligence,  gunnery,  and  other 
reports,  are  published  ''  by  authority/' 
Officers  would  think  more  and  work  harder  if 
their  names  were  appended  to  their  labours. 
In  the  surveying  service,  which  is  probably 
the  most  efficient  branch  of  the  Navy, 
officers'  names  are  shown  on  the  charts 
and  sailing  directions  ;  their  work  capacity 
does  not  seem  to  suffer  in  consequence.  A 
strong  impulse  has  lately  been  given  to  the 
progress  of  gunnery  by  the  half-yearly  re- 
port, which  publishes  the  latest  ideas  and 
inventions,  with  officers'  names  attached. 
Officers  will  certainly  not  accustom  them- 
selves to  study  and  thought  if  the  credit 
for  their  efforts  is  given  to  a  senior.  Ambition 
should  be  encouraged.  If  directed  into  right 
channels,  it  is  a  quality  which  quickens  the 
progress  of  every  community. 

Many  officers  deplore  an  increasing  ten- 
dency to  advertisement  in  the  Navy.  They 
forget  that  the  system  which  almost  con- 
demns thought  and  opinion  as  indecent  is 
responsible  for  the  practice.  The  present 
revolution  in  gunnery  was  started  in  the 
face  of  the  active  opposition  and  passive 
resistance  of  many  officers  ;  this  rendered 
the  assistance  of  the  Press  necessary,  and 
one  hundred  years  ago  it  would  have  been  as 
sensible  to  condemn  Nelson's  empty  sleeve 
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as  a  method  of  advertisement  as  to  com- 
plain of  occasional  journalistic  efforts,  which 
have  to  a  large  extent  counteracted  the 
inertia  of  sullen  conservatism.  In  many 
ships  the  junior  officers  and  men  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  continual  atmosphere  of  strain 
and  panic  :  the  captain,  instead  of  being 
the  co-ordinating  factor  which  directs  all 
energies  to  the  attainment  of  fighting  effi- 
ciency, is  frequently  an  object  of  fear.  Naval 
work  methods  are  destructive  of  the  two 
qualities  most  necessary  in  modern  war — 
self-reliance  and  coolness.  Shouting  may  be 
most  effectual  on  the  parade  ground,  but  it 
would  be  absolutely  suicidal  to  shout  at 
gunlayers  or  sight-setters  during  a  torpedo 
boat  attack. 

One  of  the  pillars  of  pseudo-discipline  is 
the  confidential  report  by  which  the  future 
of  an  officer  is  controlled  ;  it  is  more  suited 
to  the  bureaucratic  methods  of  Tsardom 
than  England  in  the  twentieth  century. 
Devotees  of  the  ''  cult  of  the  watch-keeper  '' 
must  frequently  get  an  extraordinarily  per- 
verted idea  of  an  officer's  real  abilities.  As 
far  as  officers  are  concerned,  pseudo-discipline 
will  in  peace  time  give  mediocrity,  uniformity, 
and  servility  ;  in  war  time,  caeteris  paribus, 
disaster  after  disaster,  even  as  in  South 
Africa.     Static    inefficiency    is    the    normal 
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state  of  the  system,  since  progress  can  only 
be  the  work  of  individuals  whose  mental 
energy  and  faculty  of  thought  have  survived 
the  crushing  mental  environment.  The  viru- 
lent effect  of  the  suppression  of  the  individual 
on  pseudo-disciplinary  lines  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  during  the  continually  impeded 
evolution  of  the  modern  Navy,  only  one 
admiral  has  struggled  to  a  pedestal  of  power 
with  his  mind  still  potential  for  reforms, 
and  energy  to  inaugurate  them  unimpaired. 

It  would  be  futile  to  imagine  that  pseudo- 
disciplinary  methods  never  served  a  useful 
purpose ;  the  system  corresponded  to  the 
age  which  gave  it  birth.  Earl  St.  Vin- 
cent, by  means  of  the  cat,  restored  his  fleet 
to  a  state  of  discipline  which  was  suited 
to  the  men  and  methods  of  fighting.  But 
the  Navy  is  no  longer  manned  by  an  un- 
educated class  of  sensual  savages,  pressed 
into  the  Service  without  any  preliminary 
training.  Seamen  enter  the  Service  young, 
and  their  future  character  largely  depends 
on  the  system  of  training.  As  the  twig  is 
bent  the  tree  is  inclined.  Education  has 
made  the  lower  classes  more  independent. 
In  the  Service  the  repression  of  this  quahty 
frequently  drives  a  man  to  prison,  instead 
of  leading  by  proper  development  to  a  higher 
rating.     The  rise  of  democracy  and  the  in- 
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creasing  complexity  of  naval  warfare  necessi- 
tate a  change  in  the  disciplinary  system, 
both  for  officers  and  men.  Expediency  and 
circumstances  are  the  factors  to  be  considered, 
and  not  principles  handed  down  by  the  un- 
broken traditions  of  a  close  profession.  The 
present  system  should  be  gradually  evolved 
into  a  higher  type  of  willing  and  zealous  co- 
operation, which  postulates  men  of  spirit  and 
independence.  Sudden  revolution  would  prob- 
ably lead  to  a  reactionary  period  of  slack- 
ness. 

Attention  to  the  following  points  is 
essential  to  success  : — 

(i)  The  abolition  of  pseudo-smartness  and 
all  unnecessary  work  that  does  not  tell  in 
war. 

(2)  The  alteration  of  the  routine  on  the 
lines  indicated  in  the  second  of  the  two  chapters 
on  gunnery.  The  officers  would  then  become 
the  instructors  of  the  men,  and,  knowing 
them  better,  would  treat  them  as  individuals 
instead  of  units.  Of  course,  at  present  the 
majority  are  incapable  of  this  duty,  but  the 
abolition  of  watchkeeping  and  the  issue  of 
good  instructional  handbooks,  combined  with 
a  proper  system  of  work,  would  remedy 
this  difficulty. 

(3)  More  interest  in  the  health  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  men,  especially  of  the  younger 
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ratings.  *'  Every  man  is  a  rascal  as  soon 
as  he  is  sick ''  is  a  true  saying,  and  mental 
discontent  is  just  as  subversive  to  discipline 
and  efficiency  as  physical  illness.  Nelson 
fully  recognised  the  influence  of  mind  over 
body.  In  the  dreary  years  off  Toulon,  the 
cruising  grounds  of  ships  were  frequently 
changed,  so  as  to  vary  the  monotonous  out- 
look. Young  ordinary  seamen  and  boys 
should  be  sent  away  picnicing  in  the  ship's 
boats  on  Thursday  and  Sunday  afternoons, 
instead  of  sleeping  on  the  mess-deck.  The 
cause  of  this  unhealthy  habit  is  the  un- 
necessarily early  hour  at  which  the  hands 
are  turned  out. 

The  pseudo-disciplinarian  may  deny  the 
possibility  of  a  via  media  between  coercive 
and  ''go  as  you  please  "  methods,  but  this 
bogey  of  slackness  is  a  figment  of  the  imagin- 
ation ;  sympathy,  tact,  and  knowledge  will 
get  more  real  respect  and  work  from  the 
bluejacket  than  formality  and  petty  despot- 
ism. Only  that  discipline  which  is  willingly 
and  cheerfully  borne  can  stand  the  stress 
and  strain  of  modern  war. 

Nelson  always  impressed  on  his  juniors 
that  he  expected  them  to  use  their  own  judg- 
ment, and  to  act  upon  it  with  independence  ; 
and  few  officers  have  ever  received  such 
loyal  and  devoted  service  from  their  subordin- 
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ates.  A  different  method  is  now  in  vogue. 
Some  captains  compile  pages  and  pages  of 
petty  rules  and  regulations  for  the  guidance 
of  their  officers,  and,  generally  speaking, 
nullify  their  independent  action  in  every 
possible  way. 

A  sensible  disciplinary  system  would  per- 
haps be  not  very  successful  at  first.  A  large 
number  of  men  trained  on  the  old  lines 
would  temporarily  take  advantage  of  more 
reasonable  methods.  There  are  also  a  very 
small  percentage  who  are  incapable  of  re- 
sponding to  anything  but  punishment.  They 
are  no  use  to  the  Service  and  should  be 
discharged,  a  distinction  being  made  in 
favour  of  those  men  who  may  be  troublesome 
and  yet  are  good  working  hands.  The  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  naval  prisoners 
would  fully  compensate  for  their  loss. 

Officers  who  are  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  very  complex  community 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  psychology,  penology,  and  instructology. 
Some  naval  officers  may  stand  aghast  at 
any  attempt  to  introduce  such  terms  into 
their  mental  sphere,  but  the  necessary  know- 
ledge could  be  contained  in  a  small  book. 
The  2nd  Article  mentioned  above  is  really 
an  appreciation  of  psychological  penology. 
No  chapter  on  the  discipline  and  morale 
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of  the  Navy  can  be  complete  without  refer- 
ence to  the  necessity  for  instruction  in  the 
ethics  of  patriotism.  The  effect  of  neglecting 
this  matter  may  be  noted  in  every  condition 
of  society,  from  the  retired  Cabinet  Minister 
in  ''  necessitous  circumstances "  drawing 
£2,000  a  year,  to  the  dockyard  employS, 
who  looks  on  the  dockyard  as  a  charitable 
institution  for  his  support.  Fraudulent  deal- 
ing with  the  Government  is  generally  viewed 
in  quite  a  different  light  to  a  similar  crime 
in  private  life. 

A  basis  of  national  duty  is  much 
required  in  the  Navy.  In  many  cases  the 
executive,  engineer,  gunnery,  and  torpedo 
branches  completely  fail  to  understand  that 
the  part  is  less  than  the  whole  ;  while  the 
loyalty  of  the  naval  officer  to  the  Navy  is 
very  often  closely  akin  to  disloyalty  to  the 
nation. 

The  factor  of  patriotism  and  concomitant 
self-sacrifice  to  which  Japan  owes  much  of 
her  success  is  dying  out  of  this  country ; 
but  the  fact  that  it  has  existed,  and  still 
exists  amongst  individuals  trained  to  think 
of  country,  is  proof  that  it  could  be  devel- 
oped by  sensible  methods  in  the  elementary 
schools.  If  the  youth  and  manhood  of  this 
country  display  fanatical  enthusiasm  for 
county    cricket,    football,   and    racing,   it  is 
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certain  that  custom  and  training  could 
generate  equal  fervour  for  the  country  which 
gave  them  birth. 

No  intelHgent  man  who  considers  the 
question  can  fail  to  recognise  its  importance. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  rulers  will  justify 
their  existence,  and  act  before  the  nerve  of 
patriotism  is  entirely  atrophied  from  lack 
of  use.  The  words  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
may  have  sounded  a  discord  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  party  politics,  but  their  recognition 
would  form  a  basis  of  national  morality 
capable  of  infusing  new  life  into  the  whole 
nation :  *'  He  who  is  deaf  to  patriotism 
should  be  dead  to  societv.'' 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

DOCKYARDS  :     HISTORICAL. 

"  Take  it  all  in  all,  a  ship  of  the  line  is  the  most  honourable 
thing  that  man,  as  a  gregarious  animal,  has  ever  produced.'' 

RUSKIN. 

The  foundation  of  a  new  naval  base  at 
Rosyth,  due  to  the  growth  of  naval  power 
in  the  Baltic,  coupled  with  increased  rapidity 
of  steaming  powers,  leave  untouched  the 
principles  of  dockyard  administration.  Nel- 
son, like  admirals  commanding  His  Majesty's 
fleets  to-day,  depended  for  supply  and 
refreshment  upon  the  dockyards.  Nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  the  principles 
governing  their  administration  have  remained 
the  same  throughout  the  hundred  years 
that  have  elapsed  between  the  death  of 
Nelson  and  the  maturity  of  German  sea 
power.  Decentralisation  was  more  common 
in  St.  Vincent's  time,  owing  to  difficulties 
of  communication,  than  it  is  now  ;  and  as 
the  means  of  communication  from  White- 
hall became  easier  the  temptation  of  My 
Lords  to  treat  dockyards  as  dead  rather 
than  living  organisms  also  increased,  and 
has   cost   the   country  dearly  both  in  cash 
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and  fighting  efficiency.  Spasmodic  efforts 
for  improvement  have  taken  place  from 
time  to  time,  but  there  has  been  no  sustained 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  dockyard  adminis- 
tration on  business  lines,  and  in  accordance 
with  principles  established  by  the  experience 
of  many  generations  of  business  men. 

To  put  the  matter  plainly,  successive 
Boards  of  Admiralty  have  treated  the  dock- 
yards as  if  they  were  the  private  property 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners  instead  of  be- 
longing to  the  nation.  The  Admiralty,  not 
being  inspected  by  and  not  fearing  Parlia- 
ment, has  forgotten  the  fact  that  it  is  simply 
the  agent  of  the  proprietor  of  the  dockyards 
— the  nation.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
local  and  Parliamentary  influence  has  out- 
weighed national  interests.  Members  of 
Parliament  for  dockyard  constituencies  have 
been  forced  to  exert  political  effort,  not  for 
dockyard  efficiency,  but  on  behalf  of  wage- 
earners,  whose  economic  value  to  the  country 
is  less  than  the  estimate  placed  by  them- 
selves on  their  services  to  the  community. 

The  dockyards,  however,  are  an  integral 
factor  in  the  nation's  strength,  and  require 
the  enlivening  influence  of  the  Nelsonic 
spirit  no  less  than  the  administration  of 
the  fighting  ships. 

The  conservatism  of  the  English  character 
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is  shown  by  the  persistent  dinging  to  the 
methods  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
printed  dockyard  regulations  of  1805  are 
almost  identical  with  those  compiled  a  year 
or  two  ago.  Over-regulation  from  White- 
hall is  the  true  cause  of  the  excessive  cost 
and  unnecessary  waste  of  our  dockyard 
departments.  Decentralisation,  competition 
between  the  yards,  the  establishment  of  a 
capital  account,  a  working  account,  and  an 
independent  audit  are  the  principles  essential 
to  the  revision  of  a  system  where  preventible 
loss  results  from  the  lack. 

It  is  true  some  changes  have  been  made 
in  regard  to  the  smaller  yards  :  Milford,  for 
example,  had  been  founded  at  Nelson's  instiga- 
tion three  years  before  his  death,  more  on 
account  of  the  broad  waters  of  the  Haven, 
and  his  association  with  Sir  William  and 
Lady  Hamilton,  than  on  account  of  its 
suitability  as  a  site  for  a  dockyard.  Nelson 
and  the  Hamiltons  had  been  paying  a  visit 
to  the  Hon.  Robert  Greville  in  the  previous 
year,  and  it  was  due  to  Nelson's  influence 
with  the  Admiralty  that  a  dockyard  was 
established  on  land  belonging  to  the  Grevilles 
in  1802. 

Owing  to  its  rocky  character  and  the 
impracticability  of  extending  it  beyond  the 
very  limited  area  of  its  original  dimensions, 
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twelve  years  later  the  establishment  was 
transferred  to  a  level  and  more  suitable 
site  at  Paten,  now  re-named  Pembroke 
Dock. 

The  small  yards  at  Woolwich  and  Dept- 
ford  were  remote  from  our  seaboard,  and 
therefore  of  but  little  use  to  the  Navy  except 
for  building  purposes,  and  would  seem  to 
have  been  established  in  earlier  days  simply 
on  account  of  their  being  adjacent  to  the 
capital.  Under  these  circumstances  their 
abolition — ^which  occurred  in  1869 — and  the 
transfer  of  the  staffs  and  such  of  the  stores 
and  plant  as  was  considered  useful  to  other 
dockyards,  seemed  but  a  natural  result  of 
the  economies  which  then  prevailed. 

Haulbowline,  although  long  known  as  a 
naval  depot,  had  until  recently  but  httle 
pretensions  to  be  classed  as  a  dockyard. 
In  1864  the  preliminaries  for  the  creation 
of  a  dry  dock  were  made,  but  it  was  not  until 
1895  that  steps  were  taken  to  obtain  necessary 
machinery  for  carrying  out  any  repairs ; 
and  although  the  start  then  made  was  a 
small  one,  the  place  from  its  situation  will 
undoubtedly  in  time  of  war  become  an 
important  one  for  repairs,  and  therefore 
should  in  time  of  peace  have  sufficient  work 
to  maintain  it  at  a  high  standard  of  efQciency. 

In  attempting  to  compare  the  adminis- 
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trative  system  of  our  dockyards  in  1805 
with  that  of  the  present  day,  account  must 
necessarily  be  taken  of  the  changed  con- 
dition of  the  people  which  has  since  taken 
place,  as  well  as  of  the  art  of  ship-building 
itself.  The  material  of  which  the  vessels 
were  almost  entirely  built  was  oak  and 
elm,  the  timber  for  which  was  mostly  home 
grown.  Both  Nelson  and  Colling  wood  were 
concerned  as  to  the  supply  of  native-grown 
oak  for  ships  of  the  line — for  there  was  little 
hint  then  that  iron  would  replace  timber. 
To  build  a  74-gun  ship  2,000  well-grown 
trees,  averaging  two  tons  each,  were  needed. 
Collingwood  never  walked  abroad  in  the 
country  without  a  pocketful  of  acorns,  which 
he  used  to  drop  in  the  hedge-sides.  '^  If 
the  country  gentlemen  do  not  make  it  a 
point  to  plant  oaks  wherever  they  will  grow,'* 
he  said,  '^  the  time  will  not  be  very  distant 
when  to  keep  our  navy  we  must  depend  on 
captures  from  the  enemy.'*  At  the  beginning 
of  1805  there  were  in  commission  83  ships 
of  the  line  cruising,  390  ships  and  vessels 
under  the  line,  besides  a  small  number  of 
troopships,  storeships,  advice  boats,  tenders, 
and  gun  vessels.  There  were  in  addition  in 
ordinary,  33  ships  of  the  line  and  61  under 
the  line,  none  of  which  was  below  a  i6-gun 
sloop  ;    besides  11  ships  of  the  line  and  15 
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under  the  line  in  commission  for  harbour 
service,  and  23  hulks.  These  ships,  with 
those  upon  the  stocks  and  others  ordered 
to  be  built,  made  up  a  total  of  181  vessels 
of  the  line  and  532  below  the  line,  exclusive 
of  troop,  store,  hospital,  and  other  ships. 
The  number  of  seamen  and  marines  was 
120,000  men,  and  the  Navy  Estimates 
totalled  to  £15,035,630.  The  amount  for 
the  extraordinary  expenses,  which  included 
the  building  and  repair  of  ships  and  the 
performance  of  other  works  connected  with 
that  branch  of  the  Service,  was  £1,553,690. 
It  will  be  evident  that,  in  a  day  when 
the  only  means  of  transport  over  considerable 
distances  for  either  material  or  workmen 
was  by  water,  the  activity  of  the  Navy 
required  corresponding  energy  to  be  shown 
by  the  dockyards,  which  could  only  be 
inadequately  assisted  by  importations  of 
labour  into  the  districts  in  which  they  were 
situate ;  so  that  some  means  of  exerting 
the  workmen  to  keep  the  vessels  in  repair 
were  required  beyond  what  it  had  previously 
been  necessary  to  make.  It  was  at  this 
juncture  that  the  advantages  of  task  and 
job  work — or  the  division  of  the  parts  of 
the  ship  into  definite  sections,  for  which 
specific  sums  were  allowed  for  the  different 
parts — began  to  show  good  results,  and  be 
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appreciated  by  the  officers  and  men.  This 
plan  had  been  for  nearly  thirty  years  in 
the  process  of  introduction,  being  strongly 
opposed  by  the  workmen,  and  it  was  not 
fully  carried  into  effect  until  1798,  when  the 
Gibraltar  at  Plymouth  was,  it  is  understood, 
the  first  vessel  to  be  repaired  under  this 
system.  During  the  war  which  followed, 
up  to  the  year  1805,  it  was  only  by  the 
superior  exertions  which  this  system  called 
forth,  and  the  constancy  of  labour — including 
every  Sunday — that  the  yards  could  keep 
pace  with  the  duties  which  the  employment 
of  the  Navy  imposed  on  them. 

It  was  the  practice  for  the  crews  to 
rig  their  own  ships,  so  that  the  brunt 
of  the  requirements  during  this  period  of 
pressure  fell  on  the  shipwrights.  On  this 
trade,  therefore,  at  this  time,  and  generally 
throughout  the  period  during  which  the 
yards  have  been  in  existence,  it  has  been 
usual  to  base  the  subsidiary  trades  upon 
the  numbers  of  shipwrights  borne  as  the 
backbone  of  the  establishment.  When  in 
course  of  time,  with  the  advent  of  steam 
propulsion,  new  sets  of  principal  tradesmen 
— the  engine-fitters  and  boiler-makers — had 
necessarily  to  be  borne,  selection  was  made 
from  among  the  millwrights,  fitters,  and 
smiths    borne    in    the    Master    Shipwright's 
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Department  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  new 
staffs  under  the  chief  engineer,  which  body 
was  augmented  by  new  entrants  into  the 
yards. 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  administrative 
system  of  the  dockyards,  which  a  hundred 
years  ago  had  been  altered  but  little  from 
the  organisation  originally  formed  when  the 
establishments  were  first  started,  would  show 
evidences  of  weakness  and  defect  as  the 
yards  increased  in  the  volume  of  work  in 
hand,  and  consequently  in  the  expansions 
in  number  of  the  employes  consequent  on 
the  activity  caused  by  the  wars.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  a  matter  for  surprise  that 
during  the  lull  which  followed  the  authorities 
set  about  re-organising  the  establishments. 

A  further  re-organisation — and  one  which 
probably  conduced  much  to  efficiency — oc- 
curred in  1849,  ^^^  ^^^  consequent  on  the 
recommendations  of  a  committee  for  revision 
of  the  dockyards  which  had  visited  the 
home  establishments  in  the  previous  year. 
One  feature  of  this  re-organisation  was  to 
establish  a  systematic  relation  between  the 
naval  requirements  of  the  period  and  the 
numbers  of  workmen  employed.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  the  shipwrights — upon 
which  trade  the  subsidiary  trades  and 
labourers  were  made  dependent — were  reduced 
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from  about  3,900  to  3,500  men,  and  the  other 
branches  of  trade  were  lowered  correspond- 
ingly. 

The  system  of  mustering  by  tickets — 
which  had  to  be  obtained  on  entry  and 
deposited  on  leaving  the  yard  at  galleries 
specially  arranged  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
men  passing  through  in  one  continuous  line 
— ^was  introduced  in  lieu  of  the  less  efficient 
check  of  caUing  out  the  names  and  ticking 
off  the  attendances  of  the  workmen.  The 
muster  tickets  were  arranged  to  be  deposited 
in  small  boxes,  under  the  care  of  leading 
men,  and  kept  carefully  locked  during  work- 
ing hours. 

Morning  meetings  of  all  principal  officers 
at  a  definite  hour  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Admiral  Superintendent  were  also  in- 
stituted, at  which  the  work  of  the  day  was 
settled,  and  orders  from  the  Admiralty  read 
out  for  information. 

The  institution  of  a  proper  audit  for  all 
local  accounts  by  an  officer  specially  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  and  in  touch  with  the 
Account  ant-General  in  London,  was  also 
introduced.  Previous  to  this  time  no  in- 
quiry was  made,  either  locally  or  at  Somerset 
House,  into  the  manner  in  which  the  accounts 
were  kept — relating  to  the  wages  paid  in 
the    dockyards    amounting    to    £80o,ooo    a 
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year — or  even  the  semblance  of  a  subsequent 
audit,  an  anomaly  unprecedented  in  the 
public  service  even  of  that  day  ;  and  in- 
dividual payments  were  made  directly  by 
the  cashier  to  the  workmen  concerned,  in- 
stead of  being  distributed  to  the  men  by 
intermediaries,  such  as  foremen,  inspectors, 
etc. 

Further,  the  practice  of  surveying  the 
quantity  of  stores  in  stock  at  frequent 
short  intervals  was  ordered  instead  of  on 
the  death  or  supersession  of  the  naval  store 
officer  as  heretofore,  and  which  had  resulted 
in  universal  discrepancies  between  the  results 
of  surveys  when  held  and  those  given  by 
the  ledgers.  Periodical  visits  by  Admiralty 
officers  concerned  in  the  duties,  not  less 
frequently  than  once  a  year,  were  resorted 
to  with  a  view  to  reducing  clerical  work 
and  bringing  the  Admiralty  Office  into  touch 
with  their  corresponding  departments  at  the 
dockyards. 

Later  steps  towards  the  re-organisation  of 
our  dockyards  have  tended  in  the  direction 
of  decentralising  them  from  the  direct  control 
of  the  Admiralty,  by  placing  more  authority 
and  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Admiral 
Superintendent  to  deal  with  local  events. 

With  the  advent  of  the  telegraph  and 
rapidity  of  transmission  of  mails,  there  had 
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grown  up  the  practice  of  informing  the 
Admiralty  of  the  transactions  as  they  were 
about  to  occur,  and  it  will  be  evident  that 
a  vast  amount  of  clerical  labour  was  in- 
volved in  keeping  the  central  authority  at 
the  Admiralty  in  intimate  touch  with  the 
details  necessary  to  form  a  satisfactory 
opinion  on  the  estimated  cost  of  works 
to  be  performed,  as  well  as  of  the  stores 
required  in  carrying  out  these  works,  and 
which  it  had  become  the  practice  of  the 
Admiralty  to  purchase  for  local  use. 

This  policy  of  concentration  of  control 
in  the  hands  of  the  Admiralty  is  responsible 
for    many    of    the    difficulties    which    have 
occurred,  and  although  schemes  of  re-organ- 
isation   have    been    promulgated — such    as 
Admiral    Sir    W.    Graham's    Committee    of 
1886   on   dockyard   administration   and   ex- 
penditure,  and   in  which   the   principles   of 
local  autonomy  were  clearly  aimed  at,  sub- 
ject to  frequent  survey  and  inspection  by 
visiting  Admiralty  officers — they  have  not, 
unfortunately,  resulted  in  any  other  course 
than  that  of  controlling  the  dockyards  from 
headquarters  by  means    of    correspondence, 
instead  of  the   autonomy  so  necessary  for 
an  enlightened  system  of  management.     The 
result   is    that   instead   of   the   professional 
officers  being  free  to  supervise  and    control 
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work  by  personal   inspection,  clerical   work 
of   all   kinds  so   hampers    their    time    that 
efficient   administration   of   the   labour   em- 
ployed is  conspicuous  by  its  absence,   and 
acts  prejudicially  to  the  welfare  of  the  yards. 
Probably    the    most    marked    result    of    the 
labours  of  the  re-organisation  of  1886  was 
that  of  the  institution  of  independent  pre- 
paration   and    departmental    audit    of    the 
yard    books   of    accounts  of  expenditure  on 
the  various  ships  and  services.     These  had 
been    prepared  heretofore  by  the    spending 
departments,   and   although    an   accountant 
had    professedly     been     employed    at    the 
yards,   he   exercised   no   independent   check 
of  his  own,  but  was  absolutely  dependent 
on  the  figures  given  him  by  the  professional 
officers.     In   the   place   of   this   system — or, 
rather,  want  of  system — the  accounts  were 
placed  under  a  perfectly  distinct  local  Expense 
Accounts  Officer,  who  was  made  subservient 
to  the  Admiralty  Inspector  of  Yard  Accounts, 
and  without  doubt  the  accounts  of  expenditure 
are  now  kept  with  integrity  and  correctness, 
which  was   not   to   be   expected   under   the 
former  system. 

It  is  not  only  that  the  result  has  been 
more  accurate  book-keeping  as  such,  but 
the  indirect  results  of  having  statistics  at 
hand  of  a  reliable  nature  in  regard  to  cost 
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have  tended  greatly  to  set  up  a  rivalry  in 
regard  to  relative  economical  administra- 
tion, healthy  in  its  character  and  satisfactory 
to  the  Admiralty  in  its  results. 

Large  amounts  of  money  have  been 
spent  in  recent  years  in  modernising  yard 
machinery,  constructing  railways  for  rapid 
transport,  and  in  electrifying  the  establish- 
ments ;  this  latter  process,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  shortly,  will  tend 
greatly  towards  economy  in  motive  power 
for  driving  machinery,  and  will  for  the 
first  time  admit  of  work  progressing  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day. 

The  greater  precipitation  with  which 
nations  find  themselves  involved  in  war, 
and  the  precision  with  which  movement 
and  transport  take  place,  make  it  certain 
that  operations  in  our  dockyards  will  at 
such  times  have  to  be  conducted  without 
cessation  night  and  day,  and  every  pre- 
paration mxust  be  made  in  time  of  peace 
to  ensure  that  nothing  shall  be  wanting 
should  the  necessity  for  warlike  operations 
need  their  use.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that 
the  spirit  of  Nelson  requires  to  be  invoked. 

To  considerations  such  as  these  it  is 
that  importance  has  been  given  to  the 
establishment  of  greater  facilities  for  dock- 
ing and  repairing   ships   at   Devonport   and 
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Gibraltar  ;  these  ports  are  near  the  Hnes  of 
strategical  importance^  so  that  repairs  can  be 
executed  with  the  minimum  loss  of  time 
in  reaching  them,  and  the  necessity  for  this 
will  be  apparent  to  all  who  recognise  that 
the  strength  of  our  first  line  of  defence  is 
paramount  to  the  English  as  a  nation. 

The  dockyards  are  at  ports  which  have 
suitable  protection  by  forts,  etc.,  from  the 
attack  of  an  enemy,  a  condition  which  holds 
in  a  far  less  degree  in  respect  to  private 
ship-building  and  repairing  yards ;  and 
statistics  show  that  vessels  are  built  as 
cheaply  in  the  Government  Yards  as  else- 
where ;  whilst  in  the  matter  of  repairs, 
recent  experience  has  shown  that  the  Royal 
Dockyards  can  effect  them  at  considerably 
less  cost  than  the  private  establishments. 

As  already  stated,  the  facilities  for  re- 
pairs and  building  at  Government  Yards  are 
now  ample  and  satisfactory ;  battleships  have 
been  completed  for  the  pennant  within  two 
years  of  laying  down,  the  average  time  for 
large  ships  being  about  thirty-three  months, 
which  bears  favourable  comparison  with  the 
state  of  affairs  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago, 
when  it  was  not  unusual  for  vessels  to  be 
on  the  stocks  from  seven  to  ten  years.  The 
Dreadnought  of  1802  was  thirteen  years 
under  construction  ;  but  the  Dreadnought  of 
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1905  is  expected  to  be  complete  in  sixteen 
months. 

Before  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  appears 
that  our  kings  had  neither  arsenals  nor 
dockyards  ;  their  only  permanent  naval  force 
consisted  of  fifty-seven  vessels,  each  carrying 
twenty-one  men  and  a  boy,  well  armed 
and  fitted  for  war,  which  the  Cinque  Ports 
were  bound  by  their  charters  to  furnish 
on  forty  days'  notice  from  the  Crown.  When 
in  case  of  war  a  greater  force  was  required, 
ships  were  hired  from  merchants,  or  were 
fitted  out  by  private  adventurers,  who  shared 
in  the  advantages  acquired  ;  trading  vessels 
in  those  times  had  no  protection  from  ships 
of  war,  and  were  necessarily  armed  for  their 
own  defence. 

Although  the  foundation  of  the  Royal 
Navy  was  laid  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  the 
dockyards  at  Woolwich,  Deptford,  and  Ports- 
mouth were  established  during  his  reign, 
some  credit  must  be  given  to  his  predecessor, 
inasmuch  as  evidence  exists  of  a  dock  being 
constructed  at  Portsmouth  in  1495-96,  the 
first  dry  dock  known  to  have  been  built 
in  England.  The  Solent  had  always  been 
a  favourite  situation  for  the  Navy  in  peace, 
and  Portsmouth  itself  is  spoken  of  in  con- 
nection with  the  royal  vessels  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  John.    There  is  an  account  by 
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Soper  of  the  docking  of  the  Grace  Dieu  in 
1434,  which  shows  that  the  vessel  was  got 
as  high  up  on  the  mud  as  possible  at  high 
tide,  allowed  to  bed  herself  in  the  mud,  and 
then  surrounded  by  a  fence  of  brushwood. 
It  was  this  process  that  was  always  called 
docking,  and  the  enclosed  ground  was  termed 
a  ''  dok,"  even  in  documents  written  in 
Latin.  Between  1434  and  i486  there  is  no 
allusion  in  existing  accounts  to  any  sort 
of  dock,  and  it  is  an  interesting  question — 
but  one  to  which  no  dogmatic  answer  is 
at  present  possible — whence  Henry  obtained 
the  model  or  information  which  led  up  to 
the  one  at  Portsmouth.  It  is  curious  that 
the  dock  of  1496  seems  to  have  been  under- 
taken as  a  matter  of  routine,  without  any 
difficulties  having  been  experienced,  so  far 
as  we  can  tell,  just  as  though  such  works 
were  familiar  to  those  in  charge. 

It  was  at  Woolwich,  the  ''  Mother  Dock- 
yard,'* that  the  Henry  Grace  de  Dieu  was 
launched  in  1512.  This  vessel,  of  1,000 
tons,  was  accounted  at  that  time  to  be 
the  biggest  ship  that  had  ever  been  seen 
in  England,  and  is  said  to  have  conveyed 
Henry  to  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 
She  had  four  masts,  mounted  some  fifty 
brass  guns,  and  was  manned  by  700 
soldiers,   gunners,   and  mariners.     Her  cost 
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was  £14,000 — an  enormous  sum  in  those 
days.  The  dockyard  at  Woolwich  was 
destined  to  give  many  another  notable 
vessel  to  the  Royal  Navy,  amongst  which 
may  be  mentioned  ''  the  goodlye  ship  Eliza- 
beth,"  which  was  launched  in  1559  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Queen  and  all  her  Court.  In 
1637  was  launched  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas, 
the  first  three-decked  ship  built  in  England  ; 
here  also,  the  ill-fated  Royal  George  was 
launched  in  175 1.  Deptford  Dockyard  was 
founded  in  15 13,  and  was  visited  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1581,  when  she  came  to  see 
Drake  in  the  Pelican,  the  ship  in  which  he 
compassed  the  world.  It  was  at  Deptford 
in  1698  that  Peter  the  Great  studied  the 
art  of  ship-building,  working,  it  is  said,  as 
a  common  shipwright. 

The  year  1512  is  memorable  as  the  epoch 
from  which  the  commencement  of  our  naval 
forces  may  be  generally  dated,  for  in  that 
year,  besides  the  Henry  Grace  de  Dieu  and 
a  similar  vessel  called  the  Regent,  the  King 
possessed  seventeen  ships,  from  seventy  tons 
upwards  to  500.  Henry  made  regulations 
for  the  civil  government  of  naval  affairs 
which  were,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
revised,  arranged,  and  turned  into  ordinances 
which  form  the  basis  of  all  subsequent 
instructions  given  to  the  officers  responsible 
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for  the  management  of  the  civil  affairs  of 
the  Navy  down  to  the  time  of  Nelson. 

The  ships  belonging  to  the  Crown,  or 
provided  by  the  Civil  Department  of  the 
Navy,  still,  however,  formed  only  a  part 
of  the  naval  force  employed  in  time  of  war. 
In  the  fleet  by  which  the  Spanish  Armada 
was  defeated,  there  were  176  ships  and 
14,992  men,  of  which  only  thirty-four  ships 
with  6,225  ^^^  belonged  to  the  Crown ; 
this  mode  of  adding  to  our  naval  forces  by 
hired  ships  appears  to  have  been  continued 
down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Concurrently  with  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  Royal  Navy  as  we  now  know  it,  its 
parent  and  exemplar,  the  Confederation  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  declined  in  power  and 
importance.  It  had  enjoyed  the  singular 
felicity  of  having  taken,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  leading  part  in  establishing  the  constitu- 
tional liberties  of  England,  and,  on  the  other, 
of  having  supplied  the  chief  weapon  used 
by  its  kings  in  the  consolidation  of  its  terri- 
tory and  the  restoration  of  its  sovereignty 
in  the  Narrow  Seas.  Though  fallen  into 
decay,  and  ruined  in  the  outpost  service 
of  the  nation,  its  declining  forces  aroused 
themselves  for  one  last  gallant  effort  against 
the  Spanish  Armada ;  that  may  be  con- 
sidered its  euthanasia. 
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Under  Elizabeth,  the  Royal  Navy  flour- 
ished. All  things  combined  to  render  her 
sway  auspicious  to  naval  matters — the  dis- 
position of  the  Queen  herself ;  the  economy 
of  her  administration,  which  spared  as  much 
as  possible  the  infliction  of  heavy  imposts 
on  the  people  ;  a  long  interval  of  peace 
following  her  accession  to  the  throne  ;  and 
the  general  popularity  of  the  government. 
With  her  clear  judgment  she  soon  perceived 
that  the  true  strength  of  an  island  kingdom 
must  rest  in  the  efliciency  of  its  fleets,  and 
that  commerce  is  the  surest  means  of  in- 
creasing its  influence  and  wealth.  To  this 
end  she  added  to  the  strength  and  number 
of  the  Royal  Navy.  She  filled  her  arsenals 
with  naval  stores  ;  she  built  several  ships 
of  great  force,  according  to  the  ideas  of  that 
age,  and  encouraged  her  subjects  to  imitate 
her  example,  that  they  might  no  longer 
depend  on  foreigners,  from  whom  the  English 
had  often  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  pur- 
chase their  vessels.  By  these  efforts  the 
skill  of  the  English  artificers  was  improved, 
the  number  of  sailors  increased,  and  the 
attention  of  the  public  more  than  ever 
turned  to  the  Navy  as  the  most  important 
national  object. 

Although  Chatham  Dockyard  dates  from 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII. ,  when  a  dock  was 
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formed  at  what  is  now  the  gun  wharf,  it 
was  extended  and  much  improved  by  Queen 
Ehzabeth,  who  also  built  Upnor  Castle,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Medway,  for  the 
defence  of  the  yard  and  harbour.  In  1573 
her  Majesty  came  to  inspect  the  yard,  which 
Camden,  who  accompanied  the  Queen,  de- 
scribed as  ''  the  best  appointed  Arsenal 
the  sun  ever  saw,  with  stores  for  the  fleet 
ready  at  a  minute's  warning ;  the  whole 
built  lately  by  our  most  gracious  Sovereign, 
at  great  expense,  for  the  security  of  her 
subjects  and  terror  of  her  enemies."  In 
1606  James  I.  visited  the  yard,  dined  in 
great  state  on  board  the  Elizabeth  James^ 
and  entertained  as  guests  King  Christian 
of  Denmark  and  a  whole  host  of  nobility. 
No  wet  docks,  however,  were  provided, 
and  though  the  inconvenience,  delay,  and 
risk  of  fitting  out  ships  in  the  river  with 
a  strong  tide  and  under  great  exposure 
soon  suggested  the  advantage  of  these,  the 
work  remained  unaccomplished.  In  1662 
the  site  of  the  yard  was  changed  for  that 
which  it  now  occupies,  after  which  the  pro- 
gress of  the  estabhshment  appears  to  have 
been  very  considerable.  It  was  at  Chatham 
Yard  that  the  three-decker  Sovereign  of  the 
Seas,  which  shared  in  almost  all  of  the  great 
engagements    that    had    been    fought    with 
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France  and  Holland,  was  laid  up  to  be  re- 
built, but  was  set  on  fire  by  negligence  and 
destroyed  on  January  27th,  1696.  Defoe, 
writing  in  1705,  and  referring  to  a  visit  he 
paid  to  this  yard,  says  :  ''So  great  is  the 
order  and  appliances  there  that  a  first-rate 
war  vessel  of  106  guns,  ordered  to  be  com- 
manded by  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  was  ready 
in  three  days.  At  the  time  the  order  was 
given  the  vessel  was  entirely  unrigged  ;  yet 
masts  were  raised,  sails  bent,  anchors  and 
cables  on  board  in  that  time.'* 

The  keel  of  the  famous  Victory  was  laid 
at  Chatham  in  1759 ;  she  was  launched  on 
May  1st,  1765,  and  lay  at  her  moorings 
there  thirteen  years,  for  she  was  not  com- 
missioned till  1778.  She  was  refitted  at 
Chatham  in  1789,  and  again  in  1803,  by 
which  last  date  she  had  borne  the  flags 
of  Keppel,  Hardy,  Hyde  Parker,  Kempen- 
felt,  Howe,  Hood,  and  Jervis.  On  May  20th, 
1803,  Nelson  hoisted  his  flag  in  her,  and  led 
her  on  triumphantly  (with  a  brief  interval), 
till,  at  Trafalgar  on  October  21st,  1803, 
there  floated  from  her  top-gallant  masthead 
the  ever  memorable  signal  **  England  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty.''  She  returned 
to  England  bearing  the  corpse  of  the  dead 
but  immortal  hero,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  refitted  at  Chatham,  where  she  remained 
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till  1808,  when  she  finally  left  that  yard, 
bearing  the  flag  of  Admiral  Sir  James  Sau- 
marez.  The  durability  of  this  ship,  which 
is  afloat  to  this  day,  flying  the  flag  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  at  Portsmouth,  is  a 
testimony  to  the  excellent  work  of  the  Royal 
Dockyards. 

The  connection  of  the  Port  of  Plymouth 
with  the  Royal  Navy  dates  from  the  earhest 
times,  but  the  extent  to  which  dock  accom- 
modation existed  there  is  not  clear.  In  the 
earlier  days  there  was  a  dock  at  Saltash, 
and  it  is  said  that  a  naval  board  sat  there. 
Tradition  is  maintained  to  this  date  by 
the  designation  of  ''  dock  beach,"  and  the 
name  **  battery  yard,"  which  is  applied  to 
the  space  adjoining,  points  to  some  measure 
of  armed  protection.  According  to  Henry 
Woollcombe,  the  Navy  was  fitted  out  in 
Catwater  and  at  Turnchapel,  and  frequent 
reference  is  made  to  ''  His  Majesty's  dock 
at  Plymouth  "  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
So  late  as  1677  there  were  establishments 
at  Turnchapel  and  Teat's  Hill  for  breaming 
and  repairing  the  King's  ships.  These  oper- 
ations, and  the  increasing  dimensions  of 
vessels,  rendered  essential  the  construction 
of  graving  slips  and  dry  docks  ;  and  Edward 
Dummer,  the  officer  in  charge  at  Teat's 
Hill,   wrote   to   the   Surveyor   of   the   Navy 
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concerning  the  capacity  of  the  barton  at 
Mount  Wise  and  the  foreshore  at  Point 
Froward.  A  proposition  was  also  made 
to  utiUse  the  foreshore  at  Saltash,  but 
the  fishermen  urged  that  the  construction 
of  a  dock  would  destroy  their  industry ; 
eventually  the  superiority  of  the  existing 
site  of  the  South  Yard  at  Devonport  was 
recognised,  and  a  contract  was  signed  in 
December,  1690,  for  carrying  out  the  work. 
In  1692,  William  III.  inspected  the  site, 
but  little   had  been  done  beyond  clearing. 

The  plight  of  successive  fleets,  when  they 
ran  before  the  wind  or  the  enemy,  admitted 
of  no  further  delay,  and  Parliament  voted 
a  sum  of  two  millions  sterhng  ''  for  finishing 
forthwith  their  Majestic' s  naval  yard  at 
Hamoaze.''  Henry  Greenhill  held  office  as 
the  First  Commissioner  until  1696,  and  during 
his  appointment  the  artificers  were  berthed 
in  a  battleship ;  but  as  State  necessities 
increased,  the  shipwrights  could  not  all  be 
accommodated  in  the  frigate  which  was  set 
apart  for  the  purpose.  Dock  (as  the  place 
was  called)  was  separated  from  Plymouth 
by  the  creek  now  spanned  by  Stonehouse 
Bridge,  and  a  ferry  boat  conveyed  the  men 
across  ;  but  as  they  had  to  splash  through 
marshes,  they  were  fatigued  and  filthy  when 
thev  reached  the  scene  of  their  work.     The 
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officers  memorialised  the  Government  that 
''  the  persons  who  are  employed  here  may 
have  liberty  to  build  habitations  near  their 
business/'  but  the  manor  authorities  strenu- 
ously resisted  the  overtures  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  only  tardily  yielded  after  extreme 
pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  them. 
The  first  hut  was  built  at  North  Corner, 
and  from  that  beginning  has  sprung  the 
present  town  of  Devonport,  which  was  called 
Plymouth  Dock  until  January  ist,  1824, 
when  the  change  of  name  was  publicly  pro- 
claimed with  the  sanction  of  George  IV. 

The  dockyard  was  originally  some  forty 
acres  in  extent,  but  in  1768  it  was  increased 
to  71  acres,  though  the  actual  growth  of  the 
establishment  was  very  gradual ;  the  rope 
houses  were  not  built  till  after  1750,  and  a 
new  dock  was  constructed  in  1789  and 
opened  in  the  presence  of  George  III.  and 
Queen  Charlotte,  who  named  it  the  Royal 
Dock.  The  Mast  Pond  was  only  completed 
in  or  about  1792  by  removing  the  rocks 
which  remained  to  complete  the  wharf  for 
launching  or  hauling  up  the  timber  for  the 
masts.  The  sea  wall  of  this  yard,  designed 
by  Rennie,  was  commenced  on  October 
5th,  1816,  and  the  first  stone  was  laid 
on  January  ist,  1819 ;  and  by  January 
ist,   1820,  no  fewer  than  39,000  cubic  feet 
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of  stone  were  laid  on  the  wall  by  the  assistance 
of  the  diving  bell.  The  introduction  of 
steam  into  the  Navy  induced  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty  in  1844  to  decide  on  con- 
structing a  new  dockyard  at  Keyham  Point. 

The  site  contained  an  area  of  seventy- 
three  acres,  and  a  portion  of  the  new  yard 
was  brought  into  use  by  1853.  Keyham  Yard 
was  annexed  for  administrative  purposes  to 
Devonport  Yard,  and  the  two  are  now  known 
as  the  North  and  South  Yards  respectively. 
The  main  feature  of  the  North  Yard  was 
its  steam  branch  ;  the  factories  were  described 
in  1880  by  Mr.  King,  late  chief  of  the  American 
Bureau  of  Engineering,  to  be  ''  greater  in 
extent  and  more  complete  in  detail  than 
those  of  any  other  dockyard  in  England 
or  France.'* 

In  1895  an  extension  of  the  North 
Yard  was  undertaken,  which  it  is  expected 
will  be  completed  at  about  the  end  of  1906. 
When  finished,  the  North  Yard  will  be  213 
acres  in  extent,  and,  besides  existing  docks 
and  basins,  will  include  a  tidal  basin  of 
ten  acres  and  a  closed  basin  of  thirty-five 
acres  in  extent,  together  with  three  large 
docks,  two  of  which  will  exceed  740  feet  in 
length,  and  a  lock  730  feet  long,  which 
will  admit  vessels  of  the  deepest  draught 
at   any   state   of   the   tide,   and   which   can 
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also  be  used  as  a  dock  if  required.  The 
docks  and  locks  are  95  feet  wide,  and  there 
will  be  a  minimum  depth  of  water  in  the 
basins,  etc.,  of  32  feet  6  inches. 

Space  will  not  admit  of  reference  to  the 
many  interesting  events  which  make  up  the 
history  of  Devonport  Dockyard,  but  one 
incident  cannot  be  passed  over.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1840,  the  establishment  was  the  scene 
of  a  disastrous  fire,  resulting  in  the  loss  of 
two  line-of-battle  ships  and  a  frigate.  It 
was  at  four  o'clock  on  a  Friday  morning 
that  policemen  on  duty  near  the  three 
northern  docks  were  suddenly  alarmed  by 
the  appearance  of  smoke  from  the  bows  of 
the  Talavera.  This,  with  the  Minden, 
another  seventy-four,  was  being  fitted  out  for 
demonstration  purposes,  and  in  close  prox- 
imity was  the  frigate  Imogene^  which  had 
been  prepared  for  commission.  Cries  and 
shouts  induced  the  sentinels  to  fire  their 
muskets  in  the  air,  and  a  large  force  of 
military  and  police  was  summoned. 

By  this  time  the  interior  of  the  Talavera 
was  on  fire,  and  the  flames  illumined 
the  surrounding  workshops,  docks,  jetties, 
and  a  number  of  battleships  in  addition 
to  those  mentioned.  The  ringing  of  the 
yard  bell  and  the  firing  of  guns  sum- 
moned the  engines  from  the  various  stations 
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of  the  three  towns,  but  their  combined 
efforts  failed  to  stay  the  course  of  the  con- 
flagration. The  hissing  timbers  of  the  Tala- 
vera  strained  and  parted  with  explosive 
gusts,  and  all  expectation  of  saving  her 
was  abandoned.  Attempts  were  thereupon 
made  to  preserve  the  Adelaide  Gallery, 
which,  with  its  wide-spreading  sheds,  rose 
in  imposing  tiers  to  the  left  and  right,  the 
intermediate  openings  being  filled  with  deal 
and  loose  timber.  In  this  ''  walk,"  as  it 
was  called,  were  stored  the  mementoes  of 
many  a  hard-fought  battle  and  scores  of 
figureheads  of  ships  that  had  borne  the 
brunt  of  some  of  the  most  famous  naval 
actions  in  British  history.  At  one  end  hung 
the  flag  under  which  Nelson  fought  and  died 
at  Trafalgar  ;  at  the  other,  the  banner  which 
streamed  from  the  poop  of  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte during  the  bombardment  of  Algiers. 
Here,  too,  lay  the  capstan  of  the  St.  George, 
only  just  recovered  at  Spithead  after  it 
had  lain  buried  for  fifty  years  ;  and  a  sphinx 
which  had  recently  been  rescued  from  the 
sands  of   Egypt. 

All  these  valuable  relics  of  former  times, 
after  having  passed  the  ordeal  of  fiery 
action  and  rushing  tempest,  were  now 
doomed  to  destruction,  including  the  decor- 
ative devices   that   had   borne   the   flags  of 
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Rodney,  Duncan,  St.  Vincent,  Nelson,  and 
CoUingwood.  The  flames  from  the  Talavera 
darted  from  under  the  coping  of  the  shed 
in  terrific  volumes,  ran  along  the  top,  and 
engulfed  the  entire  range  of  the  gallery 
with  its  combustible  contents.  Roaring  like 
a  furnace,  the  fire  shot  into  the  air,  and 
thick  masses  of  smoke  rolled  over  the  yard, 
now  brightened  to  a  dull  red  colour  as  some 
portion  of  the  building  crashed,  and  then 
settling  like  a  funeral  pall  into  the  surrounding 
darkness.  From  the  roof  of  the  Adelaide 
Gallery  the  flames  spread  to  the  covering 
of  the  south  dock,  in  which  lay  the  Imogene. 
The  frigate  itself  was  ablaze,  and  the  fire 
attained  such  dimensions  that  the  safety 
of  the  entire  yard  was  seriously  questioned. 
In  the  near  vicinity  of  the  Talavera  lay 
the  Minden,  and  again  and  again  the  flames 
played  across  her  bows.  Water  from  a 
dozen  engines  was  continuously  poured  upon 
her  main  deck  timbers  and  the  planks  of 
the  forecastle,  and  by  superhuman  efforts 
the  Minden  was  saved  from  the  fate  of  her 
neighbour.  Meanwhile,  the  flames  raged  with 
the  utmost  violence  on  board  the  Talavera 
and  the  Imogene^  and  along  the  sheds  and 
the  Adelaide  Gallery.  As  the  dock  occupied 
by  the  Imogene  was  surrounded  by  timber, 
and  the  stacks  communicated  with  the  sail- 
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loft  and  storehouses,  desperate  efforts  were 
made  to  destroy  the  connections.  In  an 
hour  and  a  half  from  the  alarm  the  con- 
flagration reached  its  climax ;  and  broad 
streaks  of  fiery  light  played  on  the  dark 
waters  of  the  Hamoaze,  and  imparted  to  the 
opposite  coast  a  gleaming  radiance.  Shortly 
after  six  o'clock  the  Talavera  and  Imogene 
were  burnt  to  the  water's  edge,  the 
pyramids  of  fire  settled  down  for  want 
of  fresh  fuel,  and  bare  and  discoloured 
walls  alone  remained  of  the  sheds  and 
stores. 

As  regards  Sheerness  Dockyard,  on  August 
i6th,  1665,  when  Garrison  Point  was  the 
only  civilised  part  of  the  ''  Ness  "  and  all 
around  was  a  swamp,  Pepys  writes  :  ''To 
Sheerness,  where  we  walked  up  and  down, 
laying  out  the  ground  to  be  taken  in  for 
cleaning  and  repairing  ships,  and  a  most 
proper  place  it  is  for  the  purpose."  The 
present  yard  seems  to  have  been  commenced 
about  1712,  near  Garrison  Point,  with  the 
employment  of  some  forty  or  fifty  men  before 
the  town  of  Sheerness  could  be  said  to 
exist.  Where  they  lived  we  know  not.  In 
1729  an  establishment  of  204  was  borne. 
After  the  war  with  America  some  of  the 
ships  that  had  taken  part  in  it,  and  were 
worn  out,  were  formed  into  a  breakwater 
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for  the  harbour,  and  occupied  as  lodgings 
by  the  workmen.  On  the  declaration  of 
war  with  France  more  men  were  sent  here, 
and  help  was  given  in  fitting  out  the  fleet 
which  under  Lord  Howe  defeated  the  French 
off  Brest  on  ''  the  glorious  ist  of  June/' 
1794.  Great  barracks,  called  ''  alleys,''  were 
now  built  for  the  workmen  and  their  families 
near  Garrison  Point,  where,  indeed,  the  whole 
settlement  was  concentrated.  In  1809,  up 
to  which  date  the  Royal  Dockyard  would 
appear  to  have  consisted  of  a  number  of 
old  wooden  docks  and  basins  formed  by 
ships'  timbers,  roughly  knocked  together  from 
time  to  time  as  necessity  required,  it  was 
resolved  to  enlarge  the  yard  so  as  to  take 
in  First-Rates.  It  appears  that  up  to  that 
time  it  had  not  even  been  enclosed,  but  had 
a  public  way  running  through  it.  In  18 15 
Lord  Melville  (then  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty)  laid  the  first  stone  of  the 
new  works,  which  were  designed  and 
carried  out  by  Rennie  at  a  cost  of 
£3,000,000,  the  whole  being  built  on  piles 
nearly  100,000  in  number,  which  were 
driven  forty  feet  deep  into  the  quick- 
sand. This  yard,  so  remarkably  formed, 
narrowly  escaped  being  closed  in  1869, 
the  mere  rumour  of  such  a  step  being 
contemplated    giving    rise    to    a    most   em- 
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phatic  protest  from  the  public.  At  the 
present  time  Sheerness  dockyard  is  being 
converted  into  a  special  yard  for  the 
repair  and  refit  of  torpedo  craft,  which 
opens  up  a  new  prospect  of  usefulness 
before   it. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

DOCKYARDS  :    ADMINISTRATIVE. 

"  Your  Lordship  removes  all  our  difficulties,  and  supplies  all  our 
wants,  faster  than  the  most  visionary  projector  can  adjust  his 
schemes.'* 

Swift. 

In  this  chapter  it  is  proposed  to  treat  the 
Dockyards  from  an  administrative  point  of 
view,  and  especially  to  contrast  the  methods 
in  vogue  in  Nelson's  time  with  those  of  to-day. 
From  the  time  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  dockyards,  like  the  Navy  itself, 
were  alternately  fostered  and  neglected,  with 
the  result  that  great  abuses  and  frauds  pre- 
vailed. In  the  year  1609  the  Commissioners 
forming  the  Navy  Board  responsible  for  the 
civil  affairs  of  the  Navy  were  suspended, 
and  a  Commission  was  issued  to  ''  manage, 
settle,  and  put  the  affairs  of  the  Navy  into 
a  right  course.''  A  similar  Commission  was 
issued  in  1618,  and  a  very  able  report  was 
made  by  the  Commissioners  then  named, 
in  which  the  frauds  and  abuses  are  detailed 
and  explained.  The  Commission  was  deter- 
mined upon  the  death  of  James  I.,  but  was 
renewed  by  his  successor,  and  remained  in 
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force  till  1628,  when  it  was  dissolved,  and 
the  affairs  of  the  Navy  were  restored  to  the 
management  of  the  Board  of  Principal 
Officers,  which  had  been  established  by 
Edward  VI. 

Each  dockyard  was  in  the  charge  of  a 
Resident  Commissioner,  who  derived  his 
authority  from  the  Lord  High  Admiral  or 
Board  of  Admiralty,  but  received  his  in- 
structions from  the  Board  of  Principal 
Officers  above  referred  to.  Under  the  Com- 
missioner there  were  six  principal  officers, 
who  between  them  were  responsible  for  the 
work  of  the  yard,  each  in  his  own  sphere. 
These  officers  were  the  Master  Attendant, 
Master  Shipwright,  Clerk  of  the  Cheque, 
Storekeeper,  Clerk  of  the  Survey,  and  Clerk 
of  the  Rope  Yard.  This  arrangement,  with 
occasional  modifications  in  detail,  remained 
in  force  till  1832,  when  the  Navy  Board  was 
abolished,  and  the  Commissioners  were  re- 
placed by  Superintendents.  So  far  as  the 
latter  were  concerned  this  was  a  change 
of  title  rather  than  functions. 

During  the  disturbances  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  the  managing  officers  were  directed 
by  the  King  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  orders 
of  Parliament,  and  it  may  well  be  imagined 
that  during  these  troubled  times  the  dock- 
yards must  have  been  reduced  to  a  very 
Q 
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low  state  indeed.  When  Cromwell  assumed 
the  government  of  this  country  he  had  only 
fourteen  ships  of  war  of  two  decks,  but 
under  the  careful  management  of  very  able 
men,  who  served  on  Committees  of  Parlia- 
ment, who  gained  much  by  the  administra- 
tive ability  of  Blake,  such  vigorous  measures 
were  pursued  that  in  five  years,  though 
engaged  within  that  time  in  war  with  the 
greatest  naval  power  in  Europe,  the  fleet 
was  increased  to  150  sail,  of  which  more 
than  a  third  were  of  two  decks.  The  Navy 
was,  indeed,  raised  by  him  to  a  height  which 
it  had  never  before  reached,  and  in  this 
improvement  the  dockyards  shared. 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  the 
Duke  of  York  was  appointed  Lord  High 
Admiral,  and  by  his  advice  a  Committee 
was  named  to  consider  a  plan,  proposed 
by  himself,  for  the  future  regulation  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Navy,  at  which  the  Duke 
himself  presided.  In  all  naval  affairs  he 
appears  to  have  acted  with  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys,  who  first 
held  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Acts,  and 
was  afterwards  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty. 
He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  knowledge 
in  all  that  related  to  the  business  of  that 
department,  and  of  the  most  indefatigable 
industry. 
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All  the  proceedings  of  the  Duke  of  York 
in  the  management  of  the  Navy,  either  when 
he  was  Lord  High  Admiral  or  after  he  came 
to  the  throne  as  James  the  Second,  are  min- 
utely detailed  in  a  great  number  of  manu- 
script volumes  in  the  Pepysian  Library  at 
Cambridge.  In  1661,  those  instructions  and 
standing  orders  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Principal  Officers  and  Commissioners  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Superior  Officers  in  the  dock- 
yards, which  continued  in  force  to  the  time 
of  Nelson,  were  sent  to  the  Navy  Board  by 
the  Duke  of  York.  They  had  been  formed 
under  his  direction  by  Mr.  Pepys,  and  have 
been  found  ever  since  of  great  use  and  value. 

After  the  Duke's  appointment,  great  pro- 
gress was  speedily  made  in  the  reparation 
and  increase  of  the  fleet  (which  had  declined 
during  the  administration  of  Richard  Crom- 
well), but  on  his  return  from  the  Dutch 
war,  which  commenced  in  1664,  he  found 
that  the  same  careful  management  had  not 
been  continued  during  his  absence.  The 
example  of  zeal  and  industry  set  by  Mr. 
Pepys  in  his  office  as  Clerk  of  the  Acts  had 
not  been  sufficient,  without  the  presence 
and  authority  of  the  Duke,  to  prevent 
neglect  in  other  departments,  and  the  fleet 
and  dockyards  had  suffered  greatly  in  con- 
sequence.    A  minute  inquiry  was  held,  and 
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it  was  found  that  a  part  of  the  blame  was 
due  to  the  irregularity  and  remissness  of 
the  Government,  particularly  to  the  supply 
of  money  for  naval  purposes,  ''  in  consequence 
of  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  King's 
Treasure."  The  Duke  of  York  remained 
Lord  High  Admiral  till  1673,  when,  on  the 
passing  of  the  Test  Act,  he  resigned  that 
office,  which  was  then  put  in  Commission, 
with  Prince  Rupert  at  its  head,  and  Pepys 
was  at  the  same  time  made  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty  ;  this  much  increased  the  latter' s 
influence,  the  current  business  being  almost 
entirely  left  to  him,  by  the  King's  directions, 
and,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  when  the 
Commissioners  met,  the  Duke  of  York  as- 
sisted. The  careful  management  which  he 
had  established  was,  consequently,  not  de- 
parted from  or  relaxed  till  1679,  at  which 
time  there  were  in  sea  pay  and  excellent 
condition  seventy-six  ships  of  the  line,  all 
furnished  with  stores  for  six  months,  be- 
sides merchantmen  and  a  numerous  train 
of  ketches,  smacks,  and  yachts,  with  more 
than  12,000  seamen  ;  there  were  also  thirty 
new  ships  building  and  a  good  supply  of 
stores  in  the  dockyards. 

A  complete  change  then  suddenly  took 
place  ;  the  dissipation  of  the  King  having 
added  to  his  great  pecuniary  difficulties,  he 
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was  induced  to  give  up  the  plan  of  sup- 
porting and  increasing  the  Navy  on  account 
of  the  expense  attending  it.  The  Duke  was 
sent  abroad  and  Pepys  to  the  Tower,  and 
all  the  wise  regulations  formed  during  their 
administration  were  neglected,  and  such 
supineness  and  waste  appear  to  have  pre- 
vailed that,  at  the  end  of  not  more  than 
five  years,  when  the  Duke  of  York  was 
recalled  to  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral, 
only  twenty-two  ships — none  larger  than  a 
fourth-rate — with  two  fireships,  were  at  sea ; 
those  in  harbour  were  quite  unfit  for  service, 
and  even  the  thirty  ships  which  he  had  left 
building  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  a  state 
of  great  decay,  and  only  £4,700  worth  of 
stores  were  found  to  remain  in  the  Royal 
Dockyards.  The  first  act  of  the  Duke  on 
his  return  was  the  re-appointment  of  Mr. 
Pepys  as  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
his  whole  conduct  on  that  occasion  bears 
the  most  conspicuous  mark  of  professional 
knowledge,  moderation,  and  economy,  mixed 
with  firmness  and  wisdom.  He  proceeded 
with  great  earnestness  to  the  examination 
of  the  superintending  officers,  but  gave  them 
a  year  of  trial  to  correct  the  abuses  which 
their  former  neglect  had  allowed.  At  the 
end  of  that  year,  observing  no  reform  made, 
the  greatest  pains  were  taken  to  find  out 
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the  ablest  and  most  intelligent  men,  to 
whose  care  the  re-establishment  of  the  Navy 
and  the  remedy  of  abuses  were  committed. 
These  new  Commissioners  were  men,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Pepys,  possessing  ''  a  prac- 
tised knowledge  of  every  part  of  the  works 
and  methods  of  the  Navy,  both  at  the  Board 
and  in  the  yards ;  a  general  mastery  in 
the  business  of  accounts,  vigour  of  mind, 
and  approved  industry  and  integrity.'' 

An  estimate  formed  by  Mr.  Pepys  for 
the  complete  repair  of  the  fleet  and  dock- 
yards and  the  supply  of  stores  was  laid 
before  the  new  Commission,  in  which  the 
whole  expense  was  limited  to  £400,000  a 
year,  to  be  supplied  in  weekly  payments 
for  three  years,  in  which  time  the  whole 
was  to  be  completed.  The  Commissioners 
undertook  what  was  proposed  to  them,  and 
it  appears  from  the  very  full  account  of 
the  whole  proceedings  left  by  Mr.  Pepys 
that  they  performed  what  they  had  under- 
taken in  less  time  than  was  allowed  for  it, 
and  at  less  expense. 

In  two  years  and  a  half  after  the  Com- 
missioners were  appointed,  the  erstwhile 
Duke — now  on  the  throne  as  James  the 
Second — visited  the  dockyards,  and  finding 
everything  accomplished  to  his  satisfaction, 
and   the   whole   business   arranged,   he   dis- 
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solved  the  Commission  with  marks  of  his 
high  approbation,  and  then  restored  the 
management  to  the  regular  boards ;  this 
occurred  only  two  months  before  the  Revo- 
lution. 

That  matters  did  not  long  remain  at  this 
high  standard  is  proved  by  a  letter  written 
to  the  Admiralty  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Chatham  Yard,  Sir  Edward  Gregory,  in 
December,  1694,  which  reads  as  follows  : — 

"  The  evening  of  Thursday  last  having  prov'd 
wet  and  obscure,  the  Bell  no  sooner  summoned  the 
Workmen  to  their  call,  But  they  found  themselves 
surrounded  by  the  Officers.  The  Master  Ship- 
wright planted  at  the  Gate  with  three  or  four 
trusty  fellows  about  him  to  search  every  individual 
Man  and  Boy  that  passed.  My  transaction  begot 
a  horrid  consternation  among  the  guilty,  and  every 
Rascall  soon  let  drop  his  Purchase  in  the  crowd  ; 
amongst  which  were  found  Spikes,  Nails,  Bolts, 
Lead,  Rope,  etc.,  which  have  all  been  punctually 
returned  into  the  Stores.  But  with  all  the  care 
and  caution  that  could  be  used,  it  was  impossible 
to  seize  any  more  than  four  of  these  offenders. 
The  chief  Rogue  of  which  number  is  one  Richard 
Hind,  Junior,  a  Shipwright,  who  has  a  year's 
pay  due  at  Christmas,  and  in  my  conscience  is  an 
inveterate  offender.  For  we  not  only  seized  him 
overnight  with  the  King's  Goods  actually  about 
him,  But  found  a  quantity  of  Lead  in  his  Chest 
the  next  morning,  when  I  caused  all  the  Receptacles 
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pretended  for  might  be  searched  throughout  the 
whole  yard.  I  have  not  yet  undertaken  to  punish 
this  villain,  Because  I  would  leave  him  to  the 
utmost  severity  that  Law  or  Justice  can  inflict 
upon  him,  and  I  request  you  to  resolve  upon  making 
him  a  publick  example.  The  discontent  which 
the  discovery  of  these  cursed  practices  has  given 
me  is  greater  than  I  can  express  to  you.  In  a 
word,  I  am  weary  of  passing  my  time  among  such 
a  pack  of  Villains  and  shall  incessantly  pray  for 
a  Deliverance." 

That  such  practices  were  not  confined  to 
one  yard  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  orders 
were  given  in  1700  to  build  a  substantial 
brick  wall  round  Portsmouth  Dockyard  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  £3,744,  *'  for  preventing 
further  embezzlements  of  His  Majesty's  stores 
there."  In  this  connection,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  such  corruption  was  fostered 
by  the  fact  that  the  workmen  were  not 
regularly  paid,  and  often  went  many  months 
without  receiving  their  wages  ;  it  can,  there- 
fore, be  understood  that  the  men  got  into 
the  habit  of  helping  themselves,  and  that 
such  practices,  once  established,  would  be 
difficult  to  stamp  out.  That  things  were  no 
better  a  century  later  is  shown  by  a  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Colquhoun,  police  magistrate, 
in  1796,  quoted  in  Sir  Walter  Besant's 
''  London  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  viz  : — 
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"  He  next  considers  the  thefts  in  the  Dock- 
yards on  the  Thames  alone.  It  would  seem  as 
if  the  Government  encouraged  robbery.  They 
laid  in  Stores  on  a  colossal  scale  ;  the  Store-houses 
reported  to  be  too  small ;  additions  were  made  ; 
the  old  Stores  were  forgotten  and  either  became 
ruined  or  were  stolen.  It  is  almost  incredible  that 
the  Authorities  actually  allowed  the  Shipwrights 
to  carry  away  every  day  a  bundle  of  chips.  In 
order  to  secure  these  chips  the  men  would  commonly 
hack  the  most  valuable  wood  to  pieces ;  they 
also  carried  away  copper  bolts  and  copper  nails 
hidden  among  these  chips.  There  were  two  kinds 
of  fraud  committed  in  the  Dockyards,  those  by 
the  Clerks  and  Storekeepers  in  their  return  of 
stores  as  unserviceable,  and  the  sale  of  such  old 
stores,  by  which  excellent  stores  were  often  sold 
for  a  song,  the  Clerk  standing  in  with  the  Con- 
tractor who  bought  them  up.  The  Clerks  in  those 
days  stood  in  with  every  contract.  This  was  an 
iniquity  on  so  large  a  scale  that  it  was  called  the 
custom  and  rule  of  the  Office.  The  petty  kind, 
however,  in  which  every  man  was  engaged,  went 
on  every  day  and  all  day  long,  and  was  far  more 
detrimental  to  the  service.  ...  So  open  was 
the  robbery,  so  notorious  was  it,  that  vessels  in 
the  coasting  trade  and  even  foreign  vessels  were 
accustomed  to  touch  at  Plymouth  and  Portsmouth 
in  order  to  purchase  cheap  stores  from  the  dealers, 
who  could  sell  them  more  cheaply  far  than  at 
Bristol  or  Newcastle  (where  no  Dockyards  existed), 
and  because  they  got  the  stores  for  next  to  nothing. 
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These  honest  dealers  employed  men  who  were 
constantly  employed  in  untwisting  cordage  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  the  King's  '  stran  ' — i.e. 
the  coloured  thread  which  marked  it  as  belonging 
to  the  Dockyard ;  or  in  knocking  the  King's 
broad  arrow  out  of  copper  bolts  and  nails.  It 
would  scarcely  be  credited  to  what  an  enormous 
extent  the  sale  of  cheap  cordage,  sail  cloth,  and 
other  naval  articles  is  carried." 

Commissioners  of  Inquiry  appointed  in 
1785  reported  that  the  constitution  of  the 
Navy  Board  had  remained  unchanged  for 
a  century,  and  by  an  Order  in  Council  of 
June  8th,  1796,  the  Navy  Board  was  in- 
structed to  carry  on  its  work  by  Committees. 
Some  advantage  resulted  from  this,  but 
waste,  extravagance,  carelessness  and  mal- 
versation still  went  on,  and  in  the  case 
of  ''  The  King  v.  Owen  and  Mardle ''  (July, 
1801),  the  Attorney-General  stated  that  the 
depredations  upon  the  naval  stores  did  not 
annually  amount  to  less  than  half  a  million 
sterling.  In  January,  1801,  Lord  St.  Vin- 
cent wrote  :  '*  Nothing  but  a  radical  sweep 
in  the  dockyards  can  cure  the  enormous 
evils  and  corruptions  in  them,  and  this  can- 
not be  attempted  till  we  have  peace.'* 

The  Royal  Commissioners  appointed  in 
1803  to  inquire  into  ''  irregularities,  frauds, 
and  abuses  practised  in  the  Naval  depart- 
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ments,  etc./'  presented  thirteen  reports 
(1803-6),  which  exposed  a  mass  of  iniquity 
and  corruption  almost  incredible.  They  dis- 
covered a  lack  of  controlling  power  in  the 
Navy  Board  that  laid  open  the  way  to 
vast  peculation  and  fraud.  Accounts  of 
both  cash  and  stores  remained  uncleared  for 
years,  and  it  was  reported  to  Parliament 
that  at  the  end  of  1805  the  outstanding 
imprests  amounted  to  upwards  of  eleven 
millions  sterling. 

The  sternness  with  which  St.  Vincent 
denounced  the  prevailing  abuses,  and  sup- 
pressed the  perfunctory  inspection  of  the 
dockyards  by  the  Navy  Board,  in  order 
that  he  might  himself  from  the  Admiralty 
arraign  the  fraudulent  and  incapable,  the 
vigorous  spirit  in  which  he  exposed  illegal 
gains,  and  attacked  vested  but  dishonest 
interests,  exposed  him  to  a  storm  of  violent 
hate  and  pitiless  invective  that  would  be 
hard  to  parallel.  His  naval  administration 
became  the  object  of  violent  attack,  and  he 
left  office  when  the  Addington  ministry 
collapsed,  followed  by  a  storm  of  virulent 
and  scurrilous  abuse  made  public  in  an 
extraordinary  pamphlet  literature,  which 
called  forth  a  tract  in  defence  and  vindication 
of  Lord  St.  Vincent,  the  only  existing  copy 
of  which  is  now  in  the  Grenville  Library  of 
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the  British  Museum,  in  which  the  following 
remarkable  words  appear  in  conclusion  : — 

"  In  the  Dockyards  and  the  civil  offices  of 
the  Navy,  we  have  groped  our  way,  as  we  were 
able,  by  the  casual  coruscations  and  collusions  of 
fraud  with  neglect,  and  of  guilt  with  security ; 
and  by  the  light  of  putrescence — by  the  lanthorn 
in  the  tail  of  the  wriggling  worm  of  peculation. 
Without  a  chart  or  a  compass  we  have  navigated 
the  unexplored  seas  and  streights  of  official  plunder 
and  contrivance,  till  we  have  arrived  in  the  harbour 
and  at  the  headlands  of  intense  meridian  minis- 
terial iniquity,  from  which  we  observe  the  star 
of  collusion  pass  through  the  line,  the  transit  of 
corruption  culminating  in  the  Treasury." 

It  was  in  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs 
that  Lord  Melville  was  appointed  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty ;  it  was  an  office  to  which 
he  brought  both  talent  and  aptitude,  and 
he  lost  no  time  in  pushing  forward  naval 
preparations  in  such  a  way  that  we  were  able 
to  fit  out  the  fleets  which  brought  us  the 
victory  of  1805.  It  may  be  here  stated  that 
Lord  St.  Vincent's  Commission  of  Naval 
Inquiry  paved  the  way  for  all  subsequent 
improvements,  though  it  was  denounced  at 
the  time  as  a  '^  drastic  measure,''  but  the 
investigations  then  made  were  not  to  bear 
fruit  until  much  later.  Sir  James  Graham 
in  1832  gave  to  our  naval  administration 
the  form  it  now  bears. 
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But  all  was  not  wrong,  either  with  the 
Navy  or  the  dockyards  ;  in  spite  of  corrup- 
tion, mismanagement,  and  the  evils  of  a 
degenerated  system,  the  condition  of  things, 
through  the  earnestness  and  devotion  of 
good  men  who  thought  first  and  last  of 
the  needs  of  their  country,  was  not  altogether 
unsatisfactory  when  the  day  of  Trafalgar 
arrived.  On  October  21st,  1805,  there  were 
912  ships  in  the  Royal  Navy,  of  which 
584  were  in  commission  for  sea  service, 
and  forty  in  ordinary,  but  available  for  sea 
service.  Of  the  remaining  ships,  56  were 
harbour  ships  in  commission,  loi  were  har- 
bour ships  in  ordinary,  and  131  were  building 
or  ordered  to  be  built. 

During  the  year  1805  up  to  the  date  of 
Trafalgar  150  vessels  were  added  to  the 
Navy,  including  two  ships  of  the  line  and 
a  number  of  smaller  vessels  captured  from  the 
enemy.  Against  these,  44  vessels  should  be 
deducted  as  broken  up,  wrecked,  or  cap- 
tured, no  large  vessels  being  included  among 
the  latter.  Of  the  624  ships  available  for 
sea  service,  135  (including  16  line-of-battle 
ships  and  40  frigates)  were  foreign-built, 
and  had  been  captured  from  the  enemy ; 
and  of  the  157  ships  on  harbour  service,  66 
(including  23  line-of-battle  ships,  4  two- 
deckers  of  fifty  guns,  and  15  frigates)  were 
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foreign-built  and  had  also  been  captured 
from  the  enemy.  All  ships  of  sixty  guns  and 
over  were  included  in  the  line  of  battle, 
and  of  those  available  for  sea  service  22 
were  three-deckers  of  from  ninety-eight  to 
120  guns,  the  largest  (the  Hibernia)  being 
2,508  tons  burthen  and  about  4,000  tons 
displacement. 

Something  may  now  be  said  of  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  Royal  Dockyards  at 
that  time.  As  already  stated,  in  this  chapter 
the  Commissioner  at  each  dockyard  was 
directly  assisted  by  six  Principal  Officers. 
First  among  these  and  next  to  the  Com- 
missioner himself  came  the  Master  Attendant, 
who  was  responsible  for  the  general  care 
and  maintenance  of  the  ships  in  ordinary 
at  the  Port,  ballasting  and  rigging  and  storing 
ships  brought  forward  for  commission,  trans- 
porting, docking,  grounding  and  graving  of 
all  ships,  pilotage,  and  all  work  in  connection 
with  buoys,  moorings,  and  anchorages,  the 
control  of  yard  craft,  the  control  of  the 
sail-making  department,  and  the  general 
superintendence  of  all  ships  on  paying-off. 
To  assist  him  in  carrying  out  these  duties, 
he  had  Superintending  Masters  of  Ships  of 
Ordinary,  a  Master  Sail-maker,  a  Master 
Rigger,  and  a  staff  of  Boatswains  of  the 
Sheer    Hulks.     The    only    surviving    officer 
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of  the  lot — at  least  in  name — is  the  Master 
Rigger  ;  through  the  introduction  of  steam 
propulsion,  the  proper  work  of  riggers  and 
sail-makers  has  dwindled  almost  to  vanish- 
ing point,  but  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that, 
though  many  changes  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  during  the  century,  the  duties 
of  the  Master  Attendant  of  1805  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  those  of  his  lineal  descend- 
ant of  1905,  now  known  as  the  Captain  of 
the  Dockyard. 

The  second  Principal  Officer  was  known 
as  the  Master  Shipwright.  In  those  days, 
before  the  introduction  of  steam,  electricity 
and  all  the  mechanical  resources  of  modern 
science,  he  was  responsible  for  everything 
connected  with  a  ship  except  her  armament, 
rigging,  sails,  and  stores  ;  he  was  supreme 
in  all  matters  connected  with  the  building 
and  repair  of  ships,  and  had  the  bulk  of  the 
artificers  and  workmen  of  the  yard  under 
his  control.  He  had  under  him  officers 
called  assistants,  who  in  position  corresponded 
with  the  constructors  of  to-day.  Under  these 
were  the  Master  Tradesmen  and  the  Foremen 
of  Shipwrights,  the  latter  being  split  up 
into  Foremen  of  the  Yard,  Foremen  Afloat, 
and  Foremen  of  New  Work.  Under  the 
Foremen  were  a  staff  of  Quartermen,  who 
corresponded    with    our    present    Inspectors 
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and  Chargemen,  and  then  came  the  Ship- 
wrights and  Labourers.  In  Hke  manner,  there 
were  Foremen,  Artificers,  and  Labourers 
under  the  respective  Master  Tradesmen.  The 
latter  comprised  the  Master  Mast-maker, 
Master  Boat-builder,  Master  Joiner,  Master 
Painter,  Master  Smith,  Master  of  House 
Carpenters  and  Master  Bricklayer.  Of  these 
Master  Tradesmen,  the  only  survivors  are  the 
Master  Smiths,  and  they  are  in  a  moribund 
condition,  though  their  duties  have  fallen  to 
Foremen  of  Trades,  whilst  the  duties  of  the 
Master  of  House  Carpenters  and  the  Master 
Bricklayer  have  passed  on  to  the  Works 
Department.  The  Boatswain  of  the  Yard, 
an  office  not  yet  extinct,  was  responsible, 
under  the  Master  Shipwright  and  his  as- 
sistants, for  the  employment  of  Scavelmen, 
Labourers,  and  Teams,  the  unloading  and 
landing  of  all  timber  and  stores,  and  all 
loading  and  shipping  of  materials,  the  erection 
of  stages  and  shores  and  the  raising  of  sheers, 
in  addition  to  the  fixing  of  tackles,  guys, 
etc.  He  also  had  charge  of  all  cranes,  carts, 
carriages,  and  fire  appliances,  and  he  was 
also  responsible  for  keeping  the  yard  clean, 
besides  the  provision  of  parties  for  launching, 
docking,  undocking,  grounding,  breaming, 
and  searching  all  ships.  Many  of  the  duties 
of  this  officer  have  since  passed  away  to  the 
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Captain's,  Chief  Engineer's  and  Naval  Store 
Departments,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
he  will  find  no  place  in  the  future  organisa- 
tion of  the  dockyards. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Check  was  an  officer 
who  performed  duties  practically  identical 
with  those  of  the  cashier  of  to-day,  in  addition 
to  being  responsible  in  varying  degrees  for 
demanding  provisions  for  ships,  mustering 
ships'  companies,  opening  ships'  books,  and 
generally  acting  as  a  Ship's  Agent  on  shore. 
He  also  joined  in  the  receipt  of  timber 
and  stores,  and  performed  most  of  the  duties 
which  subsequently  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
Accountant,  and  later  on  to  the  Expense 
Accounts  Officer. 

The  Storekeeper  of  1805  was  the  official 
ancestor  of  the  Naval  Store  Officer,  and  his 
title  of  office  so  exactly  corresponds  with 
what  his  duties  were  that  they  need  no 
explanation. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Survey  was  an  officer 
who  combined  the  work  now  performed  by 
the  Surveyor  of  Stores  with  account-keeping 
on  a  scale  which  in  later  days  has  been 
rendered  unnecessary  by  the  Dockyard 
Expense  Accounts. 

The  Roperies  are  now  under  the  Chief 
Engineer,  but  in  1805  the  Master  Rope- 
maker  was  responsible  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
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Rope  Yard  for  everything  connected  with 
his  department^  except  purely  technical  man- 
agement. It  would,  perhaps,  be  more  correct 
to  describe  them  as  partners,  the  predomi- 
nant member  of  the  firm  being  the  Clerk 
of  the  Rope  Yard.  The  duties  of  the  latter 
have  largely  fallen  to  the  Expense  Accounts 
Officer,  whilst  the  executive  functions  rest 
with  the  Chief  Engineer's  Foreman  of  the 
Ropery. 

In  those  days  there  were  a  Surgeon, 
an  Assistant-Surgeon,  and  a  Chaplain  ;  their 
functions  have  descended  to  their  successors 
unimpaired. 

There  was  a  Military  Guard  under  a 
Naval  Lieutenant  as  Warden,  and  his  staff 
consisted  of  armed  Patrolling  Warders,  Gate 
Warders,  and  Stationed  Warders,  in  addition 
to  which  there  was  a  Civil  Watch  consisting 
of  Rounders  and  Watchmen,  armed  with 
staves  only.  The  duty  of  the  Civil  Watch 
was  transferred  in  1829  t>y  Sir  Robert  Peel 
to  a  new  force  of  Admiralty  Police,  and 
the  latter  in  their  turn  gave  place  to  the 
Metropolitan  Pohce  in  i860,  who  took  over 
not  only  the  pohcing  of  the  Admiralty 
establishments  in  the  ports,  but  the  fire 
brigades,  ship  searching,  etc.  From  the 
first  the  Metropolitan  Police  have  performed 
their  duties  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
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the  Admiralty ;  one  great  feature  is  that 
the  men  have  absolutely  no  connection  with 
the  workmen,  whilst  their  predecessors  were 
selected  from  amongst  them. 

As  to  the  strength  of  the  Royal  Dock- 
yards in  1805,  the  total  numbers  borne 
appear  to  have  been  10,000,  made  up  as 
follows  :  3,237  Shipwrights,  377  Caulkers, 
656  House  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  582 
Smiths,  524  Sawyers,  803  Rope-makers,  217 
Sail-makers,  and  3,604  minor  trades  and 
labourers.  On  June  ist,  1905,  there  were 
borne  in  the  dockyards  a  total  of  35,947 
persons,  the  trades  standing  approximately 
as  follows :  800  Draughtsmen,  7,948  Ship- 
wrights and  Caulkers,  985  Ship-fitters,  1,464 
Smiths  and  Hammermen,  1,067  Joiners,  342 
Painters  and  Plumbers,  897  Electrical  Fitters, 
157  Pattern-makers,  3,866  Engine-fitters, 
2,123  Boiler-makers,  278  Founders,  272 
Coppersmiths,  213  Sail-makers,  291  Riggers, 
93  Flag-makers,  1,899  other  trades,  and 
13,252  labourers  and  others. 

Apprentices  appear  to  have  been  inden- 
tured for  service  in  the  dockyards  from 
very  early  times,  serving  for  the  usual  seven 
years,  but  no  steps  were  taken  to  ensure 
that  they  were  given  any  instruction  in 
mathematics,  mechanics,  or  in  the  theory 
and  science  of  marine  architecture,  even  in 
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the  case  of  shipwright  apprentices,  from 
whose  ranks  the  men  were  taken  who  rose 
to  the  complete  direction  of  the  construction 
of  our  men-of-war.  To  the  officers  of  Chat- 
ham Dockyard  belongs  the  honour  of  esta- 
blishing a  school  for  apprentices  at  their 
own  expense.  On  June  24th,  1806,  the  Com- 
missioners on  the  Civil  Affairs  of  the  Navy, 
in  their  third  report,  state  that  ''  this  is 
the  only  example  that  has  come  within 
our  knowledge  of  any  establishment  for 
the  education  of  apprentices.  The  Com- 
missioner and  Officers  (of  Chatham  Yard) 
acted  in  it  without  any  order  or  direction 
from  the  Admiralty  or  Navy  Board,  and 
solely  with  a  view  to  the  Public  Service  ; 
and  we  think  their  conduct  highly  meri- 
torious." The  Government  schools  for  appren- 
tices were  not,  however,  introduced  in  the 
Royal  Dockyards  until  1844,  when  a  sense 
of  their  necessity  impressed  itself  on  the 
Board  of  Admiralty.  Since  their  establish- 
ment, the  dockyard  schools  have  produced 
most  of  the  front-rank  men  amongst  naval 
architects,  and  steps  have  been  taken  under 
the  present  Board  of  Admiralty  to  increase 
the  scope  of  instruction  given  and  to  establish 
well-equipped  laboratories.  At  present  the 
dockyard  schools  are  being  developed,  under 
the  auspices  of  Professor  Ewing,  the  Director 
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of  Naval  Education,  on  the  most  advanced 
lines. 

Another  matter  taken  up  by  the  Com- 
missioners, in  the  report  above  referred  to, 
was  the  construction  of  ships  for  the  Royal 
Navy.  They  refer  to  the  fact  that  the 
theory  of  naval  architecture  had  been  carried 
farther  by  the  French  than  any  other 
people,  but  that  it  suffered  from  having  kept 
the  science  totally  separate  from  the  art 
or  the  practice  of  ship-building  ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  our  ship-builders,  however 
imperfectly  educated,  having  been  entrusted, 
not  only  with  the  execution  of  plans  of 
others,  like  those  in  France,  but  with  the 
forming  of  the  designs  also,  their  minds 
having  been  directed  to  that  object,  they 
had  without  much  aid  from  science  acquired 
professional  skill  as  to  the  plan  of  ships,  and 
were  better  informed  than  the  French 
builders.  The  consequence  of  this  differ- 
ence in  practice  was  that,  though  the  French 
ships  were  generally  better  designed  than 
ours,  they  were  not  so  well  built. 

It  was  further  stated  that  where  we  had 
built  exactly  after  the  form  of  the  best 
French  ships  that  we  had  taken,  adding 
our  dexterity  in  building  to  their  know- 
ledge of  theory,  the  ships,  it  was  generally 
allowed,  had  proved  the  best  in  our  Navy. 
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They  add :  ''  While,  therefore,  our  rivals 
in  naval  power  were  employing  men  of  the 
greatest  talents,  and  most  extensive  acquire- 
ments, to  call  in  the  aid  of  science,  for 
improving  the  construction  of  ships,  we 
have  contented  ourselves  with  groping  only 
in  the  dark,  in  quest  of  such  discoveries  as 
chance  might  bring  in  our  way. 

^'  Nothing  certainly  can  be  more  sur- 
prising that,  in  a  nation  so  enlightened  as 
this  is,  and  whose  power,  importance,  and 
even  safety,  depend  on  its  naval  superiority, 
matters  so  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
that  superiority  should  so  long  have  been 
neglected." 

This  led  eventually  to  the  School  of 
Naval  Architecture  being  established  at 
Portsmouth  in  1811,  which  was,  however, 
closed  in  1832.  A  second  such  school,  under 
the  title  of  the  Central  School  of  Mathematics 
and  Naval  Construction,  was  opened  at  Ports- 
mouth in  1848  as  supplementary  to  the 
dockyard  schools.  The  school  remained  open, 
however,  only  five  years,  during  which  period 
Sir  Nathaniel  Barnaby  and  Sir  Edward  J. 
Reed  were  students  therein.  A  third  school 
was  established  in  1864,  called  the  Royal 
School  of  Naval  Architecture  and  Marine 
Engineering,  by  the  Education  Department, 
at    the    South    Kensington    Museum,    after 
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communication  with  the  Admiralty  and  In- 
stitution of  Naval  Architects ;  and  was  in- 
tended for  the  instruction  not  only  of 
Admiralty  pupils  from  the  Royal  Dockyards 
and  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy,  but  also 
of  private  students.  Sir  William  White, 
the  late  Director  of  Naval  Construction, 
was  educated  at  this  school,  which  was, 
however,  destined  to  share  the  fate  of  its 
predecessor. 

Following  this  came  the  conversion  of 
the  famous  Greenwich  Hospital  into  a  Royal 
Naval  College,  which  was  opened  on  February 
1st,  1873,  for  the  instruction  of  naval  officers 
of  all  ranks,  and  a  limited  number  of  students 
of  naval  architecture.  With  the  progress 
of  the  Royal  Naval  College  this  chapter 
has  little  to  do,  but  it  may  be  stated  that 
it  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  edu- 
cational establishments,  and  is,  indeed,  the 
University  of  the  Navy. 

At  present,  the  dockyards  are  governed 
by  Superintendents,  who  are  themselves 
directly  responsible  to  the  Controller,  who 
is  also  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  The 
Principal  Officers  now  are  the  Captain  of 
the  Dockyard,  the  Chief  Constructor,  the 
Chief  Engineer,  the  Superintending  Civil 
Engineer,  the  Electrical  Engineer,  the  Naval 
Store  Officer,  the  Expense  Accounts  Officer, 
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the  Cashier,  the  Principal  Medical  Officer, 
and  the  Chaplain.  The  duties  of  these 
officers  are  clearly  expressed  in  their  titles. 
In  addition  to  the  above  as  heads  of  depart- 
ments, the  Superintendent  has  on  his  per- 
sonal staff  a  Chief  Constructor  as  Civil 
Technical  Assistant,  a  Secretary,  and  the 
Surveyor  of  Stores.  Each  of  these  officers 
has  under  him  a  small  staff.  Between  them, 
they  form  the  nucleus  of  the  central  staff 
which  may  be  expected  to  follow  the  intro- 
duction of  a  more  complete  system  of  local 
autonomy. 

In  perusing  scraps  of  various  documents, 
one  cannot  but  observe  how,  in  each  stage 
of  the  existence  of  the  Royal  Dockyards, 
varying  according  to  the  social  condition 
of  the  period,  the  same  problems  and  diffi- 
culties of  organisation  have  faced  the  Ad- 
miralty ;  how,  instead  of  steady  progressive 
advance,  their  amendment  has  been  spas- 
modic, without  realisation  of  the  fundamental 
principle  that  there  can  be  no  finality  in 
such  structures,  which  are  in  reality  organ- 
isms and  should  be  treated  as  such. 

There  have  been  five  periods  in  which 
these  establishments  have  been  overhauled, 
but  after  each  re-organisation  no  continuity 
of  organic  development  was  mxaintained, 
naturally   resulting   in   the   development   of 
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abuses  or  inefficiency.  A  strong  Committee, 
under  the  presidency  of  Admiral  Sir  John 
Fisher,  O.M.,  is  now  sitting,  with  the  view  of 
placing  the  civil  establishments  of  the  Navy 
on  a  sound  footing.  At  the  time  of  going 
to  press,  the  result  of  the  Committee's 
deliberations  is  not  known,  but  from  its 
constitution  it  may  be  expected  that  they 
will  hark  back  to  the  first  principles — those 
of  Nelson  and  St.  Vincent — and  that  the 
changes  proposed  will  all  be  in  the  direction 
of  common-sense  and  thorough  efficiency, 
and  let  us  hope  that  from  that  point  the 
dockyards  and  their  organisation  may  be 
subjected  to  the  process  of  continuous  adjust- 
ment to  meet  the  demands  of  an  ever- 
changing  service. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

HAD     NELSON    SURVIVED. 

"  People  will  not  look  forward  to  posterity  who  never  look  backward 
to  their  ancestors.^' — Burke. 

Had  Nelson  survived  Trafalgar  and  become 
First  Sea  Lord,  like  his  Flag  Captain  Sir 
Thomas  Hardy,  it  is  unlikely  that  England 
would  have  suffered  the  humiliations  of 
the  American  war  of  1812-14,  or  sunk  into 
the  naval  lethargy  with  alternations  of  periodic 
scare  that  existed  for  ninety  years  after 
his  death.  It  is  inconceivable  that  Nelson, 
had  he  survived,  like  Wellington,  would 
have  stiffened  in  opinion  and  been  obstin- 
ately wedded  to  the  uncompromising  views 
of  a  mind  living  wholly  in  the  past.  After 
his  death,  however,  successive  First  Sea 
Lords,  until  Hardy  came  into  power,  were 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  every- 
thing that  had  been  done  was  right ;  that 
what  was  being  done  was  questionable ; 
and  that  every  step  in  advance  was  fraught 
with  danger.  Still,  the  naval  world,  even 
in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
did  not  stand  still. 

To   measure   Nelson's  personal   influence 
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on  the  modern  Navy  we  must  recall  the 
policy  and  action  of  one  of  his  Flag  Captains 
when  holding  the  high  and  responsible  office 
of  First  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Hardy 
was  the  man  of  whom  Nelson  wrote  :  ''  Pro- 
vidence had  imbued  him  with  an  intuitive 
right  judgment."  He  was  a  man  of  action  ; 
not  of  words.  He  could  not  argue  against 
the  garrulous  and  cynical  Croker,  the  re- 
actionary Cockburn,  or  the  bureaucratic 
Barrow.  Any  one  of  the  three  could  ap- 
parently put  him  in  the  wrong  in  two 
minutes.  But  he  was  right,  nevertheless, 
and  the  source  of  his  power  was  the  in- 
spiration he  had  received  from  contact  with 
the  incandescent  mind  of  Nelson. 

It  is  recorded  by  Briggs,  who  served 
under  him  at  the  Admiralty,  that  Hardy 
*'  was  never  known  to  be  wrong  on  any 
professional  point."  He  took  a  large  and 
comprehensive  view  of  all  subjects,  and 
clearly  foresaw  the  many  changes  that  must 
inevitably  take  place  in  the  Navy.  He 
lived,  like  Nelson,  in  the  future.  Apostol- 
ical succession  is  no  theological  monopoly. 
It  is  a  phenomenon  of  British  sea  power. 
Hardy  was  thirty  years  in  advance  of  the 
opinions  held  by  retired  admirals  of  his 
own  day.  He  actually  beheld  in  true  pro- 
phetic vision  the  changes  which  science  and 
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steam  have  wrought  in  the  naval  service, 
for  his  progressive  character  was  derived 
mainly  from  breathing  the  atmosphere  and 
absorbing  the  influence  of  Nelson. 

Hardy's  opinions  were  imbued  with 
modernity.  He  held  that  naval  superiority 
could  only  be  maintained  by  large  and 
powerful  battleships,  so  heavily  armed  that 
nothing  in  action  could  resist  their  concen- 
trated fire.  Hardy,  like  Sir  John  Fisher, 
w^ho  was  trained  by  the  last  of  Nelson's 
captains,  held  that  all  large  sums  of  money 
expended  upon  small  or  inefficient  craft 
was  money  wasted,  since  they  must  become 
the  prey  of  vessels  of  a  superior  force.  We 
can  trace  through  Sir  John  Fisher  the  Nel- 
sonic  origin  of  H.M.S.  Dreadnought — a  ship 
which  will  cost  one  and  three-quarter  millions 
sterling,  carrying  ten  12-inch  guns,  and 
will  be  completed  in  sixteen  months.  As 
noted  elsewhere,  the  Dreadnought  of  1802 
was  thirteen  years  on  the  stocks. 

Hardy  was  the  first  naval  advocate  of 
homogeneity,  and  held  that  the  fleet  should 
consist  of  the  most  powerful  vessels,  as  far 
as  possible  of  the  same  class,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  movements  of  the  fleet  being 
impeded  by  slow  ships.  He  favoured  ''  scrap- 
ping "  inefficient  vessels  that  could  neither 
fight  nor  fly.     He  took  an  enlightened  view 
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in  respect  to  the  introduction  of  steam  and 
the  evolution  of  science,  and  his  pohcy  was 
never  to  allow  any  foreign  Power  to  gain 
even  temporarily  an  advantage  over  us. 
He  favoured  the  employment  of  young 
officers  to  command  our  ships,  and  his 
Nelsonic  aim  was  to  gain  the  affection  and 
inspire  the  confidence  of  all  his  followers. 
He  lived  at  a  time  of  peace,  when  it  took 
from  four  to  six  months  to  get  together  a 
crew  for  a  large  frigate  or  line-of-battle- 
ship,  and  was  an  advocate  of  progress  in 
regard  to  the  personnel  far  in  advance  of 
his  time.  The  week  before  he  died  in  1837, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  he  said  to  Sir 
John  Briggs  :  ''  You  will  see  great  changes 
in  naval  architecture.  Some  people  laugh 
at  science,  but  science  will  alter  the  whole 
character  of  the  Navy ;  depend  upon  it, 
steam  and  gunnery  are  in  their  infancy.'' 

The  deterioration  of  the  naval  service 
between  1805  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
second  American  war  arose  from  the  fatal 
optimism  and  conservative  instincts  of  the 
British  nation.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  Britain  and  France  had  been  engaged 
in  a  struggle  which  dwarfed  all  previous 
contests.  It  was  a  fight  to  the  death,  and 
Britain  had  lavished  her  gold  and  spent 
her  ships  and  her  blood  like  water.     When 
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France  received  her  final  check  at  sea  no 
EngHshman  could  conceive  the  possibility 
of  any  other  nation  standing  up  against 
the  Navy  of  Britain.  The  United  States 
of  America,  however,  then  as  now,  had 
drained  the  British  Navy  of  a  certain 
number  of  its  seamen.  It  had  amassed 
wealth  during  the  European  struggle  by 
trade  with  the  enemies  of  England.  Sea- 
borne traffic  was  driven  into  neutral  bottoms, 
and  the  loss  of  England  was  the  gain  of 
America.  Thousands  of  British  sailormen 
were  to  be  found  in  American  vessels,  and 
the  irritation  of  the  English  was  blended 
with  contempt  for  American  rights. 

The  disastrous  effect  of  Nelson's  removal 
from  influence  on  the  affairs  of  the  fleet 
was  shown  by  the  degeneration  in  British 
gunnery.  Captain  Basil  Hall,  R.N.,  speaks 
in  his  Memoirs  of  the  bad  state  of  naval 
gunnery.  Captain  Pechell,  the  Percy  Scott 
of  his  day,  published  a  pamphlet  in  the 
hope  of  attracting  the  attention  of  his 
superiors.  His  appeal  excited  no  notice. 
In  1817  Sir  Howard  Douglas  sent  a  work — 
''  Naval  Gunnery" — to  the  Admiralty.  No- 
thing followed  but  a  curt  official  acknowledg- 
ment. Stung  by  the  neglect,  the  writer 
published  his  book  to  the  world,  and  it  is 
as  interesting  from  a  literary  as  from  a  naval 
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point  of  view.  Douglas's  book  is  the  first 
— after  Dr.  Mountaine's,  referred  to  else- 
where— that  prominently  brought  before  the 
public  the  supreme  importance  of  naval 
gunnery  and  the  training  and  organisation 
of  naval  gunners. 

The  English  muddled  through  the  Amer- 
ican war  as  they  muddled  through  the 
Crimean  and  Boer  wars.  President  Roose- 
velt has  told  us  how  the  Englishman  cor- 
dially disliked  the  American  because  the 
American  was  feeding  his  foes  and  robbing 
him  both  of  his  men  and  his  trade.  Captain 
Basil  Hall  was  then  a  midshipman  in  the 
Leander — fifty  guns.  She  was  lying  off  New 
York  harbour  to  carry  out  the  instructions 
of  the  British  Government  as  to  supervising 
American  trade  with  France.  Nelson's  vic- 
tories had  inspired  his  countrymen  with  the 
pride  of  possession  and  the  sense  of  security, 
but  they  failed  to  learn,  until  a  later  date, 
the  secret  of  Nelson's  successes.  Basil  Hall 
says  : 

"  Every  morning  at  daybreak  during  our  stay 
off  New  York  we  set  about  arresting  the  progress 
of  all  vessels  we  saw,  firing  off  guns  to  the  right 
and  left,  to  make  every  ship  that  was  running 
in  heave  to,  or  wait  until  we  had  leisure  to  send 
a  boat  on  board  '  to  see,'  in  our  lingo,  '  what  she 
was  made  of.'     I  have  frequently  known  a  dozen, 
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and  sometimes  a  couple  of  dozen,  ships  lying  a 
league  or  two  off  the  port,  losing  their  fair  wind, 
their  tide,  and,  worse  than  all,  their  market,  for 
many  hours,  sometimes  the  whole  day,  before  our 
search  was  completed.  I  am  not  now  inquiring 
whether  all  this  was  right,  or  whether  it  was  even 
necessary,  but  simply  describing  the  fact. 

"  When  any  circumstances  in  the  ship's  papers 
looked  suspicious,  the  boarding  officer  brought  the 
master  and  his  documents  to  the  Leander,  where 
they  were  further  examined  by  the  Captain  ;  and, 
if  anything  more  important  was  then  elicited 
by  the  examination  of  the  parties  or  their  papers 
to  justify  the  idea  that  the  cargo  was  French 
and  not  American,  as  was  pretended,  the  ship  was 
forthwith  detained.  She  was  then  manned  with 
an  English  crew  from  the  ships  of  war,  and  ordered 
off  to  Halifax,  to  be  there  tried  in  the  Admiralty 
Court. 

"  One  can  easily  conceive  how  this  sort  of 
proceeding,  in  every  possible  case,  must  be  vexa- 
tious to  the  neutral.  If  the  cargo  be  all  the  while 
bond  fide,  the  property  of  the  neutral  whose  flag 
it  is  sailing  under,  the  vexation  caused  by  this 
interruption  to  the  voyage  is  excessive.  In  the 
event  of  restoration  or  acquittal,  the  owners'  loss, 
it  is  said,  is  seldom,  if  ever,  adequately  compensated 
for  by  the  awarded  damages. 

"  We  detained,  at  that  period,  a  good  many 
American  vessels  on  the  ground  of  having  French 
or  Spanish  property  on  board.  Three  or  four,  I 
remember,  were  restored  to  their  owners  by  the 
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decision  of  the  Admiralty  Court ;  and  two  of 
them  were  forcibly  recaptured  by  the  Americans 
on  their  way  to  Halifax.  On  board  one  of  those 
ships  the  master  and  the  few  hands  left  in  her 
to  give  evidence  at  the  trial  rose  in  the  night, 
overpowered  the  prize  master  and  his  crew,  nailed 
down  the  hatches,  and  having  put  the  helm  up, 
with  the  wind  on  land,  gained  the  coast  before 
the  scale  of  authority  could  be  turned." 

In  1812  the  American  Navy  regarded 
itself  with  resolute  self-confidence,  but  for- 
tunately for  the  English,  the  American 
people  were  also  negligent  of  their  fleet. 
But  for  this  fact  the  indecisive  character 
of  the  American  war  and  the  humiliating 
frigate  actions  would  have  been  accom- 
panied by  more  serious  disaster  to  the  Mother 
Country.  There  was  no  comparison  between 
the  British  Navy  and  that  of  the  United 
States,  but  the  former  could  not  be  diverted 
from  its  normal  occupation  of  holding  the 
French  wolf  by  the  ears. 

Although  the  British  Navy  stood  at  the 
height  of  its  splendour,  and  had  cowed  or 
destroyed  the  fleets  of  all  European  Powers, 
the  fatal  qualities  of  pride  and  self-confidence 
exposed  England  to  a  series  of  needless 
humiliations  which  never  would  have  occurred 
had  Nelson's  teachings  been  remembered. 

After  Nelson's  death  the  Admiralty  paid 
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less  and  less  attention  to  gunnery,  and  this 
lack  of  care  unfitted  them  to  contend  with 
men  and  ships  of  the  American  mettle. 
It  is  possible  that  they  sheltered  behind  a 
letter  the  dead  hero  wrote  to  Berry  in  180 1, 
saying  :  ''As  for  the  plan  of  pointing  a  gun 
truer  than  we  do  at  present,  if  the  person 
comes  I  shall,  of  course,  look  at  it,  and  be 
happy  if  necessary  to  use  it ;  but  I  hope 
we  shall  be  able,  as  usual,  to  get  so  close 
to  our  enemies  that  our  shot  cannot  miss 
their  object,  and  that  we  shall  again  give 
our  Northern  enemies  that  hailstorm  of 
bullets  which  is  so  emphatically  described 
in  the  Naval  Chronicle,  and  which  gives 
our  dear  country  the  dominion  of  the  seas.'* 
There,  cried  the  slow-going  officials  of 
the  Admiralty,  is  the  true  Nelsonian  and 
British  ideal !  What  need  to  bother  our- 
selves with  improvements  in  gunnery  ?  Thus 
were  Nelson's  principles  perverted — to  attain 
the  highest  possible  pitch  of  proficiency  was 
always  his  aim,  and  he  would  certainly  not 
have  written  in  1812  what  he  wrote  in  1801. 
It  was  only  when  he  was  dead  and  buried 
securely  under  a  slab  of  granite  that  the 
slow-footed  admirals  could  catch  up  with 
him  :  in  life  that  ardent  spirit  was  always 
ahead,  eagerly  in  pursuit  of  the  welfare  and 
glory  of  the  British  fleet.     Had  Nelson  lived 
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a  century  later,  he  would  have  been  fore- 
most in  his  quest  after  perfected  gun-sights 
and  modern  guns,  for,  as  he  recognised  in 
180 1,  it  is  the  *'  hailstorm  ''  of  projectiles 
— that  is  to  say,  in  modern  phraseology, 
straight  and  rapid  shooting — ^which  ''  gives 
our  dear  country  the  dominion  of  the  seas/' 
Ironclads  and  torpedoes  have  not  altered 
the  situation. 

How  little  the  importance  of  gunnery 
was  recognised  within  seven  years  of  Nelson's 
death  was  impressively  shown  by  the  war 
of  18 1 2  and  the  fight  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Macedonian,  where  the 
''  hailstorm  of  bullets "  came  from  the 
American  frigate.  A  friend  of  Southey's 
wrote  to  him  :  ''  H.  Sharp  is  just  returned 
from  Lisbon ;  he  has  been  in  America, 
where  he  went  on  board  the  Macedonian 
and  the  United  States.  He  says  the  captured 
ship  was  pierced  through  and  through,  and 
full  of  shot,  while  in  the  American  vessel 
scarcely  any  have  been  lodged.  Our  ship 
seems  to  have  been  very  badly  fought ; 
the  captors  declared  that  they  found  many 
of  the  guns  with  the  cartridges  put  in  the 
wrong  way."  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  in  sum- 
ming up  the  action,  ascribes  its  result  wholly 
to  inferior  gunnery. 

Nelson's  adage, ''  Never  mind  manoeuvring 
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— go  at  them/'  was  applicable  only  when  the 
smart  and  skilful  service  of  the  guns  enabled 
his  captains  and  seamen  to  defy  heavy  odds. 
Would-be  imitators  of  Nelson's  tactics,  who 
omitted  the  laborious  training  that  gave 
them  their  success,  met  with  the  natural 
result  of  neglect,  over-confidence,  and 
improper  pride.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
the  British  Government  would  have  paid  so 
dearly  for  its  contemptuous  regard  of  the 
power  of  the  United  States  at  sea  had  Nelson 
survived.  Nelson  would  have  been  fifty-four 
years  of  age  had  he  lived  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  American  war.  The  lesson  taught 
by  the  American  war  to  the  British  was  the 
folly  of  not  preparing  for  instant  war  in 
every  ship  and  fleet  in  the  Navy. 

In  naval  matters  nothing  can  supply 
the  lack  of  adequate  preparation  and  train- 
ing before  the  outbreak  of  war.  This  is  the 
lesson  taught  alike  by  Nelson  and  by  Togo. 
Villeneuve  and  Alexieff  have  equally  shown 
the  world  that  the  lead  lost  at  the  beginning 
cannot  be  regained,  even  by  superhuman 
effort  and  after  enormous  waste  of  strength. 
Naval  preparations  cannot  be  improvised. 
If  things  go  wrong  in  land  fighting,  the 
Government  can  send  out  more  donkeys 
for  transport  and  more  generals  for  leaders  ; 
but  what  was  true  in  the  days  of  the  French 
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and  American  revolutions  is  still  true 
to-day. 

Nelson's  Hardy  was  Commodore  of  the 
squadron  at  Nantucket,  which  closed  Southern 
New  England  to  the  world,  but  the  fighter 
who  had  gained  his  spurs  at  Trafalgar  had 
no  stomach  for  marauding.  The  immense 
harm  wrought  to  British  commerce  by  the 
ravages  of  American  privateers  was  the 
result  of  mortifying  negligence  and  the  com- 
placent confidence  of  the  British  Admiralty. 
Had  Nelson  lived,  England  had  never  lulled 
herself  to  sleep  by  the  dream  of  omnipotence. 
He  would  have  seen  that  our  ships  were  of 
the  best,  and  that  their  crews  were  trained 
to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency.  Lax 
organisation,  defective  preparation,  and  the 
subordination  of  naval  necessities  to  political 
exigency,  compelled  the  British  Government 
in  1815  to  call  the  fight  a  draw.  The  impres- 
sion produced  in  Great  Britain  by  the  prow- 
ess of  the  American  ships  is  shown  in  a  letter 
from  James,  the  naval  historian,  to  George 
Canning  in  1827,  when  war  was  once  more 
threatened. 

One  (merchant)  says  :  ''  We  had  better 
concede  a  point  or  two  than  go  to  war  with 
the  United  States.'' 

'*  Yes,"  says  another,  ''  for  we  shall  get 
nothing  but  hard  knocks  there." 
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"  Yes/'  said  a  third,  "  and,  what  is 
worse  than  all,  our  seamen  are  half  afraid 
to  meet  the  Americans  at  sea." 

There  had  been  no  change  in  national 
character  between  1805  and  1814,  but  the 
English  had  relapsed  into  their  character- 
istic lethargy,  and  fell  into  their  normal 
condition  of  ignorant  confidence  that  they 
would  muddle  through  somehow.  The  great 
factor  of  Nelson's  success  is  the  steady, 
intelligent  training  in  the  actual  practice 
of  his  profession.  No  nation  has  a  monopoly 
of  courage  or  of  cowardice.  The  difference 
of  race  is  nothing  when  compared  with  the 
differences  in  thorough  and  practical  train- 
ing for  the  day  of  battle.  Egyptian  fellaheen, 
serfs  for  3,000  years,  became  fine  soldiers 
under  proper  training.  Nelson  summed  up 
the  whole  question  when  he  referred  to 
the  underlying  causes  of  the  coming  victory 
of  Trafalgar  in  the  following  words  : — 

''  These  gentlemen  (the  French)  are  not 
accustomed  to  a  Gulf  of  Lyons  gale,  which 
we  have  buffeted  for  twenty-one  months 
and  not  carried  away  a  spar." 

Had  Nelson  survived  until  he  was  eighty 
years  of  age  he  would  have  lived  through  the 
first  Burmese  War,  the  Battle  of  Navarino, 
and  Cochrane' s  operations  in  South  America, 
and    might    have    directed    national    ideas 
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into  the  proper  channel  for  a  maritime 
people. 

The  negligence  of  the  Admiralty  during 
this  period  is  notorious.  Sir  William  Laird 
Clowes  states  that  by  1845  the  entire  Ser- 
vice had  reached  its  lowest  level  of  efficiency 
and  keenness.  Slackness  and  indifference  pre- 
vailed not  only  afloat  but  at  the  Admiralty, 
where  ships  on  foreign  stations  were  at 
times  actually  forgotten  by  London  officials. 
In  the  Nautical  Magazine  of  1845  is  the 
story  of  the  Royalist,  a  ten-gunned  brig, 
which  received  no  official  communication 
from  the  Admiralty  for  upwards  of  a  year 
and  a  half,  the  acting  second  master  having 
been  obHged  to  promote  himself  to  keep 
the  pennant  flying,  and  then,  out  of  sheer 
desperation,  went  to  Singapore  without  orders, 
all  his  masts  being  sprung  and  his  gear  so 
dilapidated  as  to  be  practically  useless. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war 
family  and  political  influences  determined 
the  high  naval  appointments.  The  work 
of  transportation  was  done  in  a  bungling 
and  foolhardy  manner,  and  according  to 
the  English  Commander-in-Chief,  Dundas,  if 
the  Russians  had  had  the  spirit  of  mos- 
quitoes, they  would  have  had  a  good  chance 
of  success. 

Sir    Charles    Napier's    fleet    left    for    the 
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Baltic  in  a  thoroughly  inefficient  condition, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  senior  officers  of  the 
Navy  at  that  period  may  be  gathered  from 
the  signal  made  on  March  4th,  1854,  to  his 
command  : — 

'*  Lads,  war  is  declared  with  a  numerous 
and  bold  enemy.  Should  they  meet  us  and 
offer  battle,  you  know  how  to  dispose  of 
them.  Should  they  remain  in  port,  we 
must  try  and  get  at  them.  Success  depends 
upon  the  quickness  and  precision  of  your 
firing.  Also,  lads,  sharpen  your  cutlasses, 
and  the  day  is  your  own." 

The  humiliating  repulse  of  the  British 
at  Petropavloski,  in  spite  of  great  bravery, 
was  due  to  thoughtless  rashness  and  want 
of  preparation  for  war — ^forgetting  Nelson. 
The  political  effect  of  the  Russian  victory 
was  to  confirm  Russia  in  her  foothold  in 
the  Far  East. 

Neglect  of  gunnery,  aged  and  unenhght- 
ened  admirals,  and  want  of  serious  prepara- 
tion for  war,  characterised  the  period  of 
naval  administration  between  the  death  of 
Nelson  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean 
war. 
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CHAPTER   XL 

HIS    LIVING    MEMORY. 

"  The  past  must  light  us  on  to  the  future.'^ 

Captain  Mahan. 

Except  at  its  beginning  and  end,  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  a  sad  and  stagnant 
time  for  the  Navy — the  glories  of  Trafalgar 
soon  faded  to  a  very  temperate  glow,  and 
the  name  of  Nelson  was  bedimmed  in  the 
hearts  of  a  forgetful  generation. 

It  has  been  said,  ''  The  English  have 
no  memories,"  which  is  not  true  ;  but,  as  a 
people,  we  are  deficient  in  historical  imagin- 
ation— given  to  muddling  and  misunder- 
standing the  lessons  of  the  past.  We  have 
had  long  periods  of  indifference  to  the  Navy, 
but  even  at  the  lowest  ebb  there  has  been 
a  dim  and  submerged  consciousness  at  the 
back  of  the  national  mind  that  it  was  by 
the  sea  and  the  sea  alone  that  England  has 
grown  great.  In  1888  there  came  an  awaken- 
ing to  the  perilous  possibilities  of  naval 
neglect,  and  two  years  later  appeared  the 
book  which  has  marked  a  new  epoch — 
Captain  Mahan' s  ''  Influence  of  Sea  Power 
on  History/' 
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It  is  almost  a  commonplace  to-day  to 
talk  of  the  ''  silent  and  compelling  pressure 
of  sea  power/'  Many  do  so  without  even 
being  aware  that  they  are  quoting.  But 
at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  that  famous 
work  the  tendency  was  to  regard  naval 
history  as  a  closed  book  whose  lessons  were 
outworn — few  eyes  discerned  that  under  the 
altered  surface  ancient  principles  remained 
unshaken.  From  the  tangled  web  of  naval 
history  Captain  Mahan  drew  out  ''  that 
mysterious  thread  of  purpose  "  which  had 
turned  the  English  genius  seawards  from 
the  earliest  dawn  of  her  power,  but  which 
had  been  losing  its  vital  strength  in  the 
''  peace  and  prosperity ''  years  of  the 
degenerate  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  naval  principles  on  which  the  British 
Empire  had  been  built  up  were  falling  into 
forgetfulness  ;  the  past — that  lamp  of  the 
future — was  burning  rather  dim,  when  the 
''  Influence  of  Sea  Power  ''  appeared.  There 
have  been  many  naval  ''  scares,"  and  they 
have  done  their  work  in  rousing  the  public 
to  a  sense  of  naval  needs  ;  but  they  have 
acted  like  electric  shocks,  galvanising  thought 
into  momentary  life,  and  have  usually  been 
followed  by  reaction  and  lethargy.  Cap- 
tain Mahan' s  influence  was  slow  and  deep. 
In  his  books  the  EngHsh  people  have  dis- 
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covered  the  basis  of  their  power,  and  the 
Germans  the  secret  of  their  future. 

Through  this  awakening  to  the  meaning 
of  sea  power,  we  began  feehng  our  way 
back  to  Nelson  ;  once  more  the  Admiral's 
radiant  star  shone  before  the  opened  eyes 
of  his  countrymen.  There  had  been  a  ten- 
dency to  regard  him  as  the  past — but  in 
the  new  awakening  it  was  seen  that  he  was 
the  future — that  his  spirit  was  one  of  those 
rare  spirits  over  which  Time  himself  has  no 
power,  that  his  name  could  never  be  among 
those  cast  into  Time's  wallet  as  *'  alms  for 
oblivion."  Nelson's  fame  is  undying,  be- 
cause he  is,  in  Mahan's  words,  ''  the  first  of 
British  seamen,  whom  the  gifts  of  Nature 
and  the  course  of  history  have  united  to 
make,  in  his  victories  and  in  their  results, 
the  representative  figure  of  the  greatest  sea 
power  the  world  has  known."  Nelson  as  a 
seaman  is  at  once  the  crown  of  the  past 
and  the  goal  of  the  future.  In  his  spirit — 
not  necessarily  by  his  methods — ^we  must 
approach  all  sea  occasions  and  sea  affairs  : 
we  cannot  better  it. 

How  urgent  was  the  need  of  a  naval 
awakening,  of  Mahan's  ''  regenerating  idea," 
is  shown  by  Trafalgar  Square  and  the  way 
in  which  its  original  purpose  as  an  object 
lesson  in  sea  power  was  perverted.     England 
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is  notorious  for  her  bad  statues  of  medio- 
crities, and  perhaps  we  show  our  good  taste 
by  devoting  few  pedestals  to  the  memories 
of  our  naval  heroes.  Victor  Hugo  was  much 
struck  with  the  number  of  statues  and 
columns  to  nobodies  in  London.  He  says  : 
"  Everywhere,  in  every  street,  in  every 
square,  at  every  step,  gigantic  notes  of 
admiration  in  the  shape  of  columns  .  .  . 
columns  to  everybody  :  it  is  sufficient  to 
have  trailed  a  sabre  a  little.''  What  Victor 
Hugo  missed  was  not  Nelson's  captains  (in- 
deed, he  speaks  contemptuously  of  ''  a  column 
to  Nelson,  with  Caraccioli's  ghost  pointing 
the  finger  at  it  !  ")  but  a  national  monument 
to  Shakespeare  :  still  the  point  is  not  a 
bad  one. 

We  celebrate  the  centenaries  of  nobodies 
and  write  volumes  on  the  achievements  of 
the  dilettante.  In  the  Metropolis  visitors 
and  Londoners  gaze  on  a  profusion  of  efhgies 
of  immortalised  mediocrity.  Of  the  fifty- 
nine  principal  statues  in  London  some  of 
the  originals,  when  living,  did  nothing  to 
maintain  the  Empire  that  Nelson's  captains 
created.  Only  one  spot  in  the  capital  is 
associated  with  the  maritime  history  of 
England,  but  in  Trafalgar  Square  there  is 
nothing  but  the  name  to  remind  the  passer-by 
of  Nelson's  magnificent  ''  band  of  brothers." 
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Its  original  purpose  has  been  abandoned. 
For  all  that  Trafalgar  Square  or  London 
can  show  to  the  contrary  the  Spanish  Armada 
was  never  defeated  :  Lord  Howard  of  Effing- 
ham, Raleigh,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher  had 
no  existence.  How  many  Londoners  know 
of  Admiral  Edward  Russell  who  fought  the 
French  for  four  days  off  La  Hogue,  destroyed 
sixteen  French  men-of-war,  and  delivered 
England  from  the  fear  of  foreign  invasion,  or 
of  Hawke,  who  swooped  down  on  the  French 
at  Quiberon  ?  In  Trafalgar  Square  Colling- 
wood — Nelson's  ''  dear  Coll '' — ^might  justly 
have  found  a  place.  He  brought  the  British 
fleet  out  of  action  at  Trafalgar ;  but  the 
capital  of  the  Empire  knows  him  not.  If 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar  had  been  won  by 
France,  the  Admiral  would  have  had  an  arch 
of  triumph  and  each  of  his  captains  a  street 
dedicated  to  his  memory.  Where  British 
heroes  of  the  sea  ought  to  stand,  statues  of 
George  IV.  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  occupy 
places  of  honour.  A  sum  of  £30,000  would 
cover  the  cost  of  erecting  statues  to  ten  of 
our  sea  captains  in  Trafalgar  Square,  and 
of  transferring  the  effigies  of  the  three  major 
generals  and  the  First  Gentleman  in  Europe 
to  fitter  spots  for  the  commemoration  of 
their  valour  and  their  virtue. 

In  1905  there  are  fresh  reasons  for  dedi- 
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eating  Trafalgar  Square  to  sea  power  and 
to  Nelson.  With  the  physique  of  the  people 
deteriorated  by  the  decay  of  agriculture  and 
by  the  congestion  of  the  great  towns,  only 
23  per  cent,  of  the  population  now  dwell 
in  the  country.  Therefore  sea  power  is 
more  important  to  an  urban  and  an  invalid 
population  than  in  the  days  when  British 
soldiers  fought  Buonaparte  on  British  beef 
and  beer,  while  British  sailors  drove  Ville- 
neuve  from  the  sea.  The  masses  are  still 
suffered  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  history 
of  their  country  and  the  secret  of  her  power. 
Germans  taunt  Britain  with  the  fact 
that  the  average  child  is  ignorant  of  the 
name  of  Nelson.  One  of  them  says  :  ''At  the 
time  when  your  Navy  League  was  reviving 
the  memory  of  Trafalgar,  I  found  that  not 
one  of  these  boys  knew  who  Nelson  was.'* 
He  was  referring  to  boys  from  Board  Schools 
whom  he  had  employed  a  few  years  before. 
The  men  whom  we  ought  to  honour  and 
whom  we  have  forgotten,  themselves  hoped 
for  the  recognition  of  posterity.  At  the 
battle  of  St.  Vincent  in  1797  Jervis  ex- 
claimed, ''  Look  at  Troubridge  !  He  tacks 
his  ship  to  battle  as  if  the  eyes  of  all  England 
were  on  him — and  would  to  God  they  were  !  " 
We  may  repeat,  ''  And  would  to  God  they 
were!''     At   the   Brest   festivities   in   July, 
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1905,  French  sailors  paid  homage  to  Trou- 
bridge's  grandson  which  Enghshmen  still 
owe  to  his  ancestor. 

In  their  Navy  the  British  people  possess 
one  national  institution  in  which  efficiency 
is  sought  after.  Patriotism  illuminates  the 
spirit  of  the  fleet.  When  danger  and  diffi- 
culty are  present,  competition  is  stimulated. 
Lord  Palmerston  said  :  ''  Whenever  I  want 
a  thing  well  done  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
world,  when  I  want  a  man  with  a  good  head, 
good  heart,  lots  of  pluck  and  plenty  of 
common  sense,  I  always  send  for  a  captain 
in  the  Navy."  Newspapers  conducted  for 
gain  are  not  enough  to  keep  the  Navy  before 
our  eyes,  while  Nelson's  monument  is  chiefly 
associated  in  the  public  mind  with  socialist 
harangues  and  the  unemployable. 

The  Nelson  Column  in  Trafalgar  Square 
was  erected  partially  at  the  cost  of  a 
fund  amounting  to  about  ;^20,ooo,  raised 
by  a  committee  from  private  subscrip- 
tions. In  1844,  however  (as  Lord  Esher, 
when  responsible  for  the  Office  of  Works, 
informed  the  writer).  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment assumed  the  respousibility  for  the 
completion  of  the  column  at  the  public 
expense  and  funds  were  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment for  the  purpose.  The  total  cost  of 
the  monument  was  about  £52,500. 
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Trafalgar  notwithstanding,  by  1844  the 
nation  had  forgotten  Nelson  and  neglected 
the  Navy.  The  spontaneous  gratitude  of 
the  nation  was  insufficient  to  provide  more 
than  two-fifths  of  the  money  necessary  to 
build  the  Nelson  Column,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  very  properly  came  to  the 
rescue.  The  column  itself  has  only  been 
completed  in  the  lifetime  of  men  now  living 
by  the  addition  of  Landseer's  lions.  We 
ignore  Drake,  Raleigh,  Blake,  Russell,  An- 
son, Hawke,  Rodney,  Howe,  Duncan,  St. 
Vincent,  and  Dundonald,  and  we  forget 
Nelson's  splendid  captains. 

"  Whether  their  fame  centuries  long  should  ring 
They  cared  not  over  much, 
But  cared  greatly  to  serve  God  and  the  King 
And  keep  the  Nelson  touch." 

This  year  we  mark  our  appreciation  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  issues  decided  by 
Nelson  a  century  ago.  The  celebration  of 
the  Trafalgar  centenary  induces  foreigners 
to  lift  their  eyebrows,  and  inquire  what  may 
be  at  the  bottom  of  so  unusual  a  demonstra- 
tion. The  recovery  of  the  sense  of  our 
obligation  to  Nelson  is  due  to  the  revival 
of  the  Imperial  idea.  By  the  rapid  advance 
of  political  and  commercial  rivals  we  have 
at  last  awoke  to  the  need  for  some  advance 
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upon  the  easy  and  indolent  doctrines  that 
national  prosperity  and  the  British  Empire 
are  convertible  terms.  The  conditions  of 
national  greatness  have  been  studied,  and 
even  the  man  in  the  street  is  well  in  advance 
of  the  purblind  politicians  of  the  seventies 
and  the  eighties  who  embodied  the  then 
current  conception  of  political  wisdom.  In 
the  spacious  days  of  Edward  VII.  we  have 
learnt  anew  that  sea  power  is  still  the  con- 
dition of  British  greatness,  British  inde- 
pendence, and  British  existence.  The  new 
knowledge  has  shed  light  upon  the  only 
means  of  survival  available  to  an  island 
Power.  The  keynote  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury is  to  be  sought,  not  in  constitutional 
changes  nor  in  the  discovery  of  new  gold 
mines,  nor  in  the  development  of  electrical 
science,  nor  in  the  growth  of  the  cheap 
Press — great  as  these  things  are — but  in 
the  eternal  lesson  of  preparedness  for  war 
taught  us  by  the  life  and  death  of 
Nelson. 

This  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  Trafalgar 
Celebration.  Unquestionable  supremacy  at 
sea  is  the  fundamental  article  of  the  creed 
of  England.  Unchallengeable  sea  power  is 
the  breath  of  our  life.  That  London  is 
empty  of  the  great  admirals  and  captains 
who  gave  us  empire,  with  the  exception  of 
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Nelson,  is  a  sign  that  the  place  of  sea  power 
in  our  national  life  is  half  forgotten  or 
obscured.  There  is  no  room  for  compromise 
on  the  subject  of  sea  power.  Either  we 
can  hold  our  own  against  all  comers,  or 
we  cannot.  If  the  latter  we  are  doomed, 
for  not  only  do  we  lose  influence  on  the 
destinies  of  the  world,  but  eat  our  imported 
bread  and  meat  on  sufferance.  In  the  past 
we  joined  no  European  combinations,  be- 
cause we  believed  we  were  a  factor  with 
which  every  alliance  had  to  reckon.  These 
things  are  understood  in  Paris,  Berlin,  Tokio, 
and  St.  Petersburg.  We  do  not  hear  to-day, 
except  at  home,  about  English  impotence. 
The  note  is  changed,  and  it  now  rings  on 
English  arrogance,  power,  selfishness,  and 
acquisitiveness.  These  are  the  faults  upon 
which  our  foreign  critics  harp.  England  is 
courted  in  her  isolation,  feared  in  her  inter- 
ference, but  her  Army  and  her  wealth  with- 
out command  of  the  sea  would  render  her 
of  no  more  account  in  Europe  or  in  Asia 
than  Holland  or  Siam. 

It  is  an  old,  old  problem  that  we  have 
to  solve — as  old  as  Carthage,  as  old  as 
Tyre,  and  yet  as  modern  and  as  actual  as 
the  newest  product  of  invention.  One  of 
our  own  poets  has  pointed  the  moral  of  the 
past : — 
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"  Nobly,  nobly  Cape  St.  Vincent  to  the  north-west  died 

away  ; 
Sunset  ran,  one  glorious  blood-red,  reeking  into  Cadiz 

Bay; 
Bluish  'mid  the  burning  waters  full  in  face  Trafalgar  lay ; 
In  the  dimmest  north-east  distance  dawned  Gibraltar 

grand  and  gray  ; 
Here,  and  here  did  England  help  me  ;  how  can  I  help 

England  ? — say." 

Britain  has  used  her  command  of  the 
sea  as  a  trust  for  all  mankind.  She  has 
monopolised  nothing,  reserved  nothing,  appro- 
priated nothing  that  she  does  not  give 
with  open  hand  to  her  bitterest  rival  and 
to  her  dearest  friend.  France,  the  United 
States,  Germany,  and  Russia  close  their 
possessions  by  a  barricade  of  tariff  law  and 
rule  expressly  erected  to  exclude  the  trade 
of  other  countries.  Our  Navy  alone  is  the 
instrument  strong  enough  to  prevent  weak 
surrender  of  British  rights,  and  it  is  well  that 
the  people  of  Great  and  Greater  Britain 
see  with  their  eyes  and  respect  the  effigies 
of  the  men  who  have  made  the  Empire. 
Germans  may  study  Nelson  ;  an  American 
historian  may  write  the  finest  life  of  him  ; 
but,  after  all,  he  is  ours — nothing  can  take 
that  glory  from  us.  It  should  be  our  aim 
to  recognise  him  and  all  he  fought  for. 
Trafalgar  Square  should  give  such  tangible 
proof  of  our  sea  power  as  stone  and  marble 
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can  supply  to  a  street-bred  people  with 
maritime  ambitions,  but  a  taste  for  repose, 
and  a  tendency  to  forget  the  price  of 
Admiralty. 

The  Navy  League  now  decorates  this 
column  of  Nelson's  in  Trafalgar  Square  on 
each  succeeding  21st  of  October.  No  single 
effort  of  the  League's  has  been  more  useful 
than  this.  It  is  a  yearly  lesson  in  sea  power, 
visible  to  the  eyes  of  ignorant  and  educated 
alike — all  can  understand  the  homage  offered 
to  Nelson  in  that  laurel-wreathed  column, 
and  its  influence  is  not  confined  simply  to 
those  who  see  with  the  bodily  eye,  but  has 
reached  from  London  to  the  provinces,  from 
England  to  the  great  countries  of  the  Empire 
that  w^as  gained  and  must  be  kept  at  sea. 
By  this  alone  the  Navy  League  would  justify 
its  existence. 

In  November  or  December,  1894,  there 
appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  a  series 
of  stirring  articles  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Spenser  Wilkinson  upon  the  condition  of  the 
Navy  and  the  public  apathy  towards  it. 
These  articles  have  been  republished  under 
the  title  of  ''  Command  of  the  Sea." 

The  striking  facts  set  forth  with  incisive 
ability  by  a  thinker  and  writer  who  has 
devoted  his  life  to  the  cause  of  national 
safety    created    a    strong    impression    upon 
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some  of  his  readers,  and  four  of  them,  dining 
together,  determined  to  do  what  they  could  to 
make  this  effect  permanent.  Accordingly  they 
addressed  a  letter,  signed  ''  Four  Average 
EngHshmen,''  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  sug- 
gesting a  public  meeting  and  discussion  of 
how  best  to  remedy  the  condition  of  affairs 
which  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson's  articles  had 
revealed.  The  proposal  was  cordially  wel- 
comed by  the  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
and  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  in 
December,  1894,  the  Navy  League  was 
founded. 

To  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson,  and  to  the 
*'  Four,*'  of  whom  two  are  still  members 
of  the  Navy  League  Executive  Committee, 
the  credit  of  the  movement  must  always 
attach.  From  the  beginning  they  clearly 
recognised  that  the  bane  of  party  politics 
had  for  nearly  a  century  been  fatal  to  the 
proper  organisation  of  National  Defence, 
and  the  consistent  aim  of  the  Navy  League 
throughout  its  existence  has  been  ''  to  in- 
sist that  the  question  of  the  Navy  lies  above 
and  beyond  all  considerations  of  party 
politics." 

This  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  body  of 
private  individuals  having  no  particular 
knowledge  of,  no  connection  with,  the  Navy 
to    rouse    public    attention    to    its   national 
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importance,  and  to  teach  their  countrymen 
"  the  secret  of  the  sea/'  is  typically  EngHsh, 
and  has,  it  may  be  hoped,  done  something 
to  instil  into  the  inhabitants  of  the  Empire 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  great  lesson 
taught  by  Drake  and  Nelson,  and  redis- 
covered in  the  latter  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  by  Captain  Mahan.  Mistakes  in 
policy  the  League  may  have  made ;  but 
how  powerful  an  instrument  such  an  in- 
stitution may  become  in  strenuous  hands, 
encouraged  by  authority,  is  shown  by  the 
enormous  influence  upon  public  policy 
wielded  by  the  German  Navy  League,  which 
is  the  imitation  and  outcome  of  the  British 
model. 

Japan  has  no  Navy  League,  because 
Japan  needs  none.  The  spirit  of  Bushido 
supersedes  Navy  Leagues.  Once  the  people 
of  Japan  realised  that  their  future  *'  lay 
upon  the  water,'*  they  set  before  themselves 
the  purpose  of  becoming  a  naval  Power. 
The  best  model,  the  country  with  the 
greatest  naval  past,  was  England ;  so  to 
England  Japan  turned,  and  found  that  our 
most  cherished  hero,  our  guiding  spirit, 
was  Nelson.  The  Japanese  were  quick  to 
recognise  in  Nelson  those  knightly  and 
valiant  qualities  which  they  themselves  strive 
after.     Admiral  Togo  at  Tsushima  revealed 
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his  debt  to  Nelson  in  the  signal  he  displayed 
before  action  :  ''  The  destiny  of  our  country 
depends  upon  this  battle.  You  are  all  ex- 
pected to  do  your  utmost."  Togo  copied 
Nelson  in  the  tactics  he  adopted  during  the 
fight,  and  in  the  strategy  which  led  up  to 
the  final  and  crushing  blow  inflicted  on 
the  Russian  fleet.  Nelson  made  Japan  as 
he  made  England,  and  the  debt  of  England's 
ally  to  our  greatest  Admiral  is  one  that 
Japan  can  never  properly  liquidate. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  however, 
that  as  in  England  there  is  a  peace  at  any 
price  party,  so  there  is  a  school  of  thought 
contemptuous  of  the  sentiment  of  the  past 
which  holds  that  we  have  ''too  much  Nel- 
son.'*  The  author  of  this  phrase — Mr.  F.  T. 
Jane — has  consented  to  speak  for  himself. 
He  writes  : — 

"  As  the  originator  of  the  phrase  *  Too  Much 
Nelson,'  I  am  asked  to  write  a  few  lines  upon 
it.  In  doing  so  there  is  no  need  to  refer  to  the 
possibility  or  the  danger  that  we  have  been  living 
on  the  letter  of  the  Nelson  tradition  without  regard 
to  its  spirit :  with  that  Mr.  Arnold  White  deals 
elsewhere.  Moreover — to  be  honest — it  was  not 
the  thought  uppermost  in  my  mind  ;  I  am  con- 
vinced that  literally  as  well  as  figuratively  we  have 
a  great  deal  too  much  of  our  greatest  admiral. 

"  Veneration  for  the  past  and  for  the  mighty 
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dead  is  in  many  ways  an  estimable  quality,  even 
with  those  who  assert  that  there  are  no  giants 
to-day,  but  only  mediocre  men.  But  a  '  live 
dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion,'  and  victories  of 
the  future  are  not  to  be  won  by  dwelling  on  the 
glories  of  a  dead  past.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  think 
of  the  past  and  the  present  at  one  and  the  same 
time  ;  hence  every  thought  given  to  past  achieve- 
ments is  so  much  time  stolen  from  preparations 
for  achievements  in  the  years  to  come. 

"  In  everyday  life  the  man  who  rests  on  his 
laurels  and  looks  back  to  past  achievements  has 
completed  his  career  ;  he  will  do  no  more  in  the 
years  that  are  left  him.  A  man  is  merely  the 
figure  for  a  nation  ;  and  if  we  examine  history 
all  the  appeals  to  past  glories  will  be  found  to 
have  been  made  by  the  side  that  lost.  The  theory 
that  the  British  sailor  will  fight  any  better  because 
*  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty  '  is 
printed  on  the  handsteering  wheel  and  around  the 
ward-room  hatchway  is  pure  and  unadulterated 
moonshine.  Regard  for  his  own  skin  will  make 
a  man  do  his  best,  so  may  regard  for  his  country's 
future,  but  never  regard  for  its  past.  Why  should 
it  ?  Sentiments  of  the  past  will  always  call  applause 
from  the  gallery,  but  there  is  no  gallery  to  applaud 
in  actual  war.  In  actual  war  we  shall  get  out  of 
our  men  just  what  we  have  put  into  them.  If 
we  have  trained  them  to  shoot  well  we  shall  get 
good  shooting ;  if  to  stoke  scientifically,  good 
stoking ;  but  no  Life  of  Nelson  will  make  the  in- 
different gunner  a  good  shot. 
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"  Hence  I  deplore  and  am  opposed  to  the 
Nelson  cult.  I  can  see  its  sentiment,  but  I  can 
see  no  asset  in  it  save  national  self-satisfaction — 
which  is  not  a  thing  to  win  battles  with.  Nelson 
was  a  great  man  who  received  his  reward  from 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  while  he  lived  : 
no  unction  to-day  is  of  service  to  him.  If  we  forget 
Trafalgar  altogether,  Nelson  loses  nothing  thereby. 
He  cannot  aid  us  against  our  future  enemies ; 
our  own  arms  alone  can  do  that.  Therefore  to 
that  future  we  should  give  our  thoughts,  not  to 
hysterical  sentiment  over  the  past — ever  the  hall- 
mark of  a  declining  race. 

"  Incidentally  it  may  be  observed  that  by  so 
doing  we  should  follow  more  closely  in  Nelson's 
footsteps,  for  assuredly  neither  he  nor  his  men 
ever  sought  consolation  in  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  Their  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  To  Be, 
not  on  the  Has  Been.  And  there  are  problems 
enough  in  our  To  Be  to  need  all  our  time  and 
thought." 
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CONCLUSION. 

The  essence  of  Nelson's  teaching  was  duty, 
efficiency,  and  imagination.  He  had  an  iron 
mind  and  slender  frame,  a  terrible  courage, 
and  an  indomitable  will ;  yet  he  was  gentle, 
most  loving,  and  most  kind  ;  in  his  thoughts, 
unselfish  ;  in  his  deeds,  plain  and  true — a 
noble  man.  But  in  spite  of  lip  service  and 
tall  columns  he  is  half  forgotten.  If  it  were 
not  so  his  spirit  would  still  dwell  among  us, 
his  passionate  love  of  England  would  be  the 
"  common  growth ''  of  our  mother  earth. 

National  apathy,  national  mismanagement 
of  vital  problems  of  defence,  all  go  to  prove 
that  we  are  forgetting  the  guiding  principles 
of  Nelson's  life,  that  his  death  is  ceasing  to 
speak  to  the  heart  of  the  people.  Not  by 
ease,  not  in  comfort,  can  we  follow  Nelson ; 
only  by  toil  and  sacrifice  and  endurance  can 
we  reach  him.  ^'  The  national  spirit  is  the 
strongest  of  bulwarks,"  said  Victor  Hugo  ; 
but  if  the  Empire  is  to  live  the  spirit  of 
Nelson  will  have  to  inspire  not  only  the 
Navy,  but  the  Nation.  Times  of  trouble 
may  come  to  England  as  they  have  come 
before,  but  if  the  country  vibrates  to  the 
Nelson  Touch  she  will  pass  through  them 
unscathed. 
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THE    NILE,  COPENHAGEN  AND 
TRAFALGAR. 


Nelson  to  his  old  Captain,  Lieutenant-Governor  Locker, 
Greenwich  Hospital. 


(lilustraii've  of  his  Mind  and  Body*) 
Naples,  July  15th,  1799. 
My  dear  Friend, 

Although  I  am  so  ill  that  I  can  scarcely  sit  up, 
yet  I  will  not  let  the  courier  go  off  without  assuring 
you  that  all  your  kindnesses  to  me  are  fresh  in  my 
memory.  I  remember  all  my  friends.  I  forgive 
from  my  heart  my  envious  enemies.  May  God 
Almighty  grant  you,  my  revered  friend,  that  health 
and  happiness  which  has  never  yet  been  attained  by 
your  affectionate  grateful  friend, 

NELSON. 

Extract  from  Miss  Knight's  Journal.* 

Admiral  Nelson  is  little,  and  not  remarkable  in 
his  person  either  way  ;   but  he  has  great  animation 

*  Miss  Knight  was  the  daughter  of  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Joseph 
Knight,  the  friend  of  Nelson.  { 7irf^  "  Dispatches  and  Letters  of 
Lord  Nelson,"  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas.) 
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of  countenance,   and  activity  in  his  appearance  ; 
his  manners  are  unaffectedly  simple  and  modest. 


THE    NILE. 

(From  Detion*) 

"  We  learned,  lastly,  that  the  ist  of  August  had 
broken  the  unity  of  our  forces,  and  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  Fleet,  by  which  the  lustre  of  our  glory 
was  tarnished,  had  restored  to  the  enemy  the  empire 
of  the  Mediterranean — an  empire  which  had  been 
wrested  from  them  by  the  matchless  exploits  of 
our  armies,  and  which  could  only  have  been  secured 
to  us  by  the  existence  of  our  ships  of  war." 
("Denon's  Travels,"  Vol.  I.) 

4:  H(  iH  ^  H:  4:  * 

He  adds,  in  a  subsequent  page,  "  The  shore,  to 
the  extent  of  four  leagues,  was  covered  by  wrecks, 
which  enabled  us  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  loss 
that  we  had  sustained  at  the  battle  of  Aboukir." 


THE   BATTLE   OF   THE    NILE. 

(From  Etiot  Warburton.) 

'Tis  an  old  story  now,  that  Battle  of  the  Nile — 
but  a  brave  story  can  never  die  of  age  ;  and  as  the 
traveller  passes  by  these  silent  and  deserted  shores, 
that  have  twice  seen  England's  flag  "  triumphant 
over  wave  and  war,"  he  lives  again  in  the  stirring 
days  when  the  scenery  before  him  was  the  arena 
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whereon  France  and  England  contended  for  the 
empire  of  the  East. 

The  Bay  is  wide,  but  dangerous  from  shoals  ; 
the  line  of  deep  blue  water  and  the  old  castle  of 
Aboukir  map  out  the  position  of  the  French  Fleet 
on  the  first  of  August,  1798.  Having  landed  Buona- 
parte and  his  army,  Brueys  lay  moored  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent,  close  along  the  shore.  His  vastly 
superior  force  (nearly  as  three  to  two)  and  the 
strength  of  his  position  (protected  towards  the 
northward  by  dangerous  shoals,  and  towards  the 
westward  by  the  castle  and  batteries),  made  him 
consider  that  position  impregnable  ;  and,  on  the 
strength  of  this  conviction,  he  wrote  to  Paris  that 
Nelson  had  purposely  avoided  him.  Was  he  un- 
deceived, when  Hood,  in  the  "  Zealous,"  made 
signal  that  the  enemy  was  in  sight,  and  a  cheer  of 
triumph  burst  from  every  ship  in  the  British  fleet 
— that  fleet  which  had  swept  the  seas  with  bursting 
sails  for  six  long  weeks  in  search  of  its  formidable 
foe,  and  now  bore  down  upon  him  with  fearless 
exultation  ? 

Nelson  had  long  been  sailing  in  battle  order, 
and  he  now  only  lay-to  in  the  ofling  till  the  rear- 
ward ships  should  come  up.  The  soundings  of 
that  dangerous  bay  were  unknown  to  him,  but  he 
knew  that  where  there  was  room  for  a  French  ship 
to  swing  there  must  be  room  for  an  Englishman  to 
anchor  at  either  side  of  him,  and  the  closer  the 
better. 

As  his  proud  and  fearless  fleet  came  on  he 
hailed  Hood  to  ask  his  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
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action  should  commence  that  night ;  then,  receiving 
the  answer  he  longed  for,  the  signal  for  "  close 
battle  "  flew  from  his  masthead. 

The  delay  thus  caused  to  the  "  Zealous  "  gave 
Foley  the  lead  ;  he  showed  the  example  of  leading 
inside  the  enemy's  line,  and  anchored  by  the  stern 
alongside  the  second  ship,  thus  leaving  to  Hood  the 
first*  The  latter,  putting  his  own  generous  con- 
struction on  an  accident,  exclaimed,  "  Thank  God, 
he  has  nobly  left  to  his  old  friend  still  to  lead  the 
van  !  "  Slowly  and  majestically,  as  the  evening 
fell,  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  came  on  beneath  a 
cloud  of  sail,  receiving  the  fire  of  the  castle  and  the 
batteries  in  portentous  silence,  only  broken  by  the 
crash  of  spars  or  the  boatswain's  whistle,  each  ship 
furling  her  sails  calmly  as  a  sea-bird  might  fold  its 
wings,  and  gliding  tranquilly  onward  till  she  found 
her  destined  foe.  Then  the  anchor  dropped  astern, 
and  the  fire  burst  from  her  bloody  decks  with  a 
vehemence  that  showed  how  sternly  it  had  been 
repressed  till  then. 

The  leading  ships  passed  between  the  enemy 
and  the  shore,  but  when  the  admiral  came  up,  he 
led  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  along  the  seaward 
side,  thus  doubling  on  the  Frenchman's  line  and 
placing  it  in  a  defile  of  fire.  The  sun  went  down 
soon  after  Nelson  anchored,  and  his  rearward  ships 
were  only  guided  through  the  darkness  and  the 
dangers  of  that  formidable  bay  by  the  French- 
man's fire-flashing,  fierce  welcome,  as  each  enemy 
arrived  and  went  hovering  along  the  line,  as  he 
coolly  scrutinised  how  he  might  draw  most  of  that 
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fire  upon  himself.  The  "  Bellerophon,'*  with  reck- 
less gallantry,  fastened  on  the  gigantic  "  Orient," 
by  whose  terrible  artillery  she  was  soon  crushed 
and  scorched  into  a  wreck.  Then  she  drifted 
helplessly  to  leeward,  but  she  had  already  done 
her  work.  The  French  admiral's  ship  was  on  fire, 
and  through  the  roar  of  battle  a  whisper  went  for 
a  moment  that  paralysed  every  eager  heart  and 
hand.  During  that  dread  pause  the  fight  was 
suspended,  the  very  wounded  ceased  to  groan; 
yet  the  burning  ship  still  continued  to  fire  broad- 
sides from  her  flaming  decks;  her  gallant  crew 
alone  unawed  by  their  approaching  fate,  and  shout- 
ing their  own  brave  requiem.  At  length  the 
terrible  explosion  came,  and  the  column  of  flame 
that  shot  upward  into  the  very  sky  for  a  moment 
rendered  visible  the  whole  surrounding  scene, 
from  the  red  flags  aloft  to  the  reddened  decks 
below ;  the  wide  shore,  with  all  its  swarthy  crowds, 
and  the  far-off  glittering  sea,  with  the  torn  and 
dismantled  fleets.  Then  darkness  and  silence  came 
again,  broken  only  by  the  shower  of  blazing  frag- 
ments in  which  that  brave  ship  fell  upon  the  waters. 
Till  that  moment  Nelson  was  ignorant  how  the 
battle  went.  He  knew  that  every  man  was  doing 
his  duty,  but  he  knew  not  how  successfully.  He 
had  been  wounded  in  the  forehead,  and  found  his 
way  unnoticed  to  the  deck  in  the  suspense  of  the 
coming  explosion.  Its  light  was  a  fitting  lamp  for 
eye  like  his  to  read  by.  He  saw  his  own  proud  flag 
still  floating  everywhere,  and  at  the  same  moment 
his   crew   recognised   their  wounded   chief.    Their 
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cheer  of  welcome  was  only  drowned  in  the  renewed 
roar  of  their  artillery,  which  continued  until  it  no 
longer  found  an  answer,  and  silence  had  confessed 
destruction. 

Morning  rose  upon  an  altered  scene.  The  sun 
had  set  upon  as  proud  a  fleet  as  ever  sailed  from 
the  gay  shores  of  France  ;  torn  and  blackened  hulls 
now  only  marked  the  position  they  had  then  occu- 
pied, and  where  their  admiral's  ship  had  been  the 
blank  sea  sparkled  in  the  sunshine.  Two  ships  of 
the  line  and  two  frigates  escaped,  to  be  captured 
soon  afterwards,  but  within  the  bay  the  tricolour 
was  flying  on  board  the  "  Tonnant  "  alone.  As 
the  "  Theseus  "  approached  to  attack  her,  attempt- 
ing to  capitulate,  she  hoisted  a  flag  of  truce.  "  Your 
battle  flag,  or  none  !  "  was  the  stern  reply,  as  her 
enemy  rounded-to,  and  the  matches  ghmmered 
over  her  line  of  guns.  Slowly  and  reluctantly, 
like  an  expiring  hope,  that  pale  flag  fluttered  down 
from  her  lofty  spars,  and  the  next  that  floated 
there  was  the  banner  of  old  England. 

And  now  the  battle  was  over ;  India  was  saved 
upon  the  shores  of  Egypt ;  the  career  of  Buonaparte 
was  checked  and  his  navy  was  annihilated.  Seven 
years  later  that  navy  was  revived,  to  perish  utterly 
at  Trafalgar — a  fitting  hecatomb  for  the  obsequies 
of  Nelson,  whose  life  seemed  to  terminate  as  his 
mission  was  then  and  thus  accomplished. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  NILE. 
(From  CharnocL) 
The  following  account,  said,  on  the  best 
authority,  to  be  authentic,  and  to  have  been 
written  by  a  French  officer  of  high  rank  (Rear- 
Admiral  Blanquet,  who  was  on  board  the  French 
battleship  "  Franklin "),  is  very  candid.  It  be- 
comes, therefore,  more  interesting,  more  singular, 
more  satisfactory,  and  more  pleasing  : — 

"  The  1st  of  August,  1798,  wind  W.N.W.,  light 
breezes  and  fair  weather.  The  second  division  of 
the  Fleet  sent  a  party  of  men  on  shore  to  dig  wells. 
Every  ship  in  the  Fleet  sent  twenty-five  men  to 
protect  the  workmen  from  the  continual  attacks 
of  the  Bedouins  and  vagabonds  of  the  country. 
At  2  p.m.  the  '  Heureux  '  made  the  signal  for 
twelve  sail,  W.S.W.,  which  we  could  easily  distin- 
guish from  the  mastheads  to  be  ships  of  war.  The 
signal  was  then  made  for  all  the  boats,  workmen, 
and  guards  to  repair  on  board  their  ships,  which 
was  only  obeyed  by  a  small  number.  At  three 
o'clock  the  admiral,  not  having  any  doubt  that  the 
ships  in  sight  were  the  enemy,  ordered  the  ham- 
mocks to  be  stowed  for  action,  and  directed 
'  L' Alert '  and  '  Ruiller,'  brigs  of  war,  to  reconnoitre 
the  enemy,  which  we  soon  perceived  were  steering 
for  Bequier  Bay,  under  a  crowd  of  canvas,  without 
observing  any  order  of  sailing.  At  four  o'clock 
we  saw  over  the  fort  of  Aboukir  two  ships  appar- 
ently waiting  to  join  the  squadron.  Without 
doubt  they  had  been  sent  to  look  into  the  port  of 
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Alexandria.  We  likewise  saw  a  brig  with  the 
twelve  ships,  so  that  they  were  now  fourteen  sail 
of  the  line  and  a  brig.  '  L'Alert '  then  began  to 
put  the  admiral's  orders  into  execution,  viz.,  to 
stand  toward  the  enemy  until  nearly  within  gun- 
shot, and  then  to  manoeuvre  and  endeavour  to 
draw  them  towards  the  outer  shoal  lying  off  the 
island  ;  but  the  English  admiral,  without  doubt, 
had  experienced  pilots  on  board,  as  he  did  not  pay 
any  attention  to  the  brig's  track,  but  allowed  her 
to  go  away,  hauling  well  round  all  the  dangers. 
At  this  time  a  small  boat  despatched  from  Alex- 
andria to  Rosetta  voluntarily  bore  down  to  the 
English  brig,  which  took  possession  of  her,  not- 
withstanding the  repeated  efforts  of  '  L'Alert '  to 
prevent  it  by  firing  a  great  many  shot  at  the  boat. 
At  five  o'clock  the  enemy  came  to  the  wind  in 
succession.  This  manoeuvre  convinced  us  that  they 
intended  attacking  us  that  evening.  The  admiral 
got  the  top-gallant  yards  across,  but  soon  after 
made  the  signal  that  he  intended  engaging  the 
enemy  at  anchor. 

"  At  half-past  five  the  headmost  ships  of  our 
line  being  within  gunshot  of  the  English,  the 
admiral  made  the  signal  to  engage,  which  was  not 
obeyed  till  the  enemy  was  within  pistol-shot,  and 
just  doubling  us.  The  action  then  became  very 
warm.  The  '  Conquer  ant '  began  to  fire,  then 
*  Le  Guerrier,'  '  Le  Spartiate,'  '  L'Aquilon,'  '  Le 
Peuple  Souverain,'  and  '  Le  Franklin.'  At  six 
o'clock  the   '  Serieuse  '  frigate  and  the  '  Hercule  ' 
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bomb  cut  their  cables  and  got  under  weigh  to  avoid 
the  enemy's  fire.  They  got  on  shore  ;  the  '  Serieuse' 
caught  fire  and  had  part  of  her  masts  burnt ;  the 
*  Artemise  '  was  obhged  to  get  under  weigh,  and 
likewise  got  on  shore.  The  two  frigates  sent  their 
ships'  companies  aboard  the  different  line  of  battle- 
ships. The  sloops  of  war,  two  bombs  and  several 
transports  that  were  with  the  fleet  were  more 
successful,  as  they  got  under  weigh  and  reached 
the  anchorage  under  the  protection  of  the  fort  of 
Aboukir.  All  the  van  were  attacked  on  both  sides 
by  the  enemy,  who  ranged  close  along  our  line. 
They  had  each  an  anchor  out  astern,  which  facili- 
tated their  motions,  and  enabled  them  to  place 
themselves  in  the  most  advantageous  position. 
At  a  quarter  past  six  the  '  Franklin  '  opened  her 
fire  upon  the  enemy  from  the  starboard  side  ;  at 
three-quarters  past  six  she  was  engaged  on  both 
sides.  The  '  L'Orient '  at  this  time  began  firing 
from  her  starboard  guns,  and  at  seven  the  '  Tonnant ' 
opened  her  fire.  All  the  ships,  from  the  'Guerrier' 
to  the  '  Tonnant,'  were  now  engaged  against  a 
superior  force.  This  only  redoubled  the  ardour 
of  the  French,  who  kept  up  a  very  heavy  fire. 
At  eight  o'clock  at  night  the  ship  which  was  en- 
gagng  the  '  L'Orient '  on  the  starboard  quarter, 
notwithstanding  her  advantageous  position,  was 
dismasted,  and  so  roughly  treated  that  she  cut 
her  cables,  and  drove  farther  from  the  fine.  This 
event  gave  the  '  Franklin  '  hopes  that  '  L'Orient ' 
wou'd  now  be  able  to  assist  her  by  attacking  one 
of    the   ships   opposed   to   her,    but    at    this   very 
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moment  the  two  ships  that  had  been  observed 
astern  of  the  fleet,  and  were  quite  fresh,  steered 
right  for  the  centre.  One  of  them  anchored  on 
*  L'Orient's  '  starboard  bow  and  the  other  cut  the 
line  astern  of  '  L'Orient '  and  anchored  off  her 
larboard  quarter.  The  action  in  this  place  then 
became  extremely  warm.  Admiral  de  Brueys, 
who  had  at  this  time  been  slightly  wounded  in  the 
head  and  arm,  very  soon  received  a  shot  in  the 
belly,  which  almost  cut  him  in  two.  He  desired 
not  to  be  carried  below,  but  to  be  left  to  die  upon 
deck  ;    he  lived  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

"  At  a  quarter  past  eight  o'clock  the  '  Peuple 
Souverain '  drove  to  leeward  of  the  line,  and 
anchored  a  cable's  length  abreast  of  the  '  L'Orient '  ; 
it  was  not  known  what  unfortunate  event  occa- 
sioned this.  The  vacant  place  she  made  placed 
the  '  Franklin '  in  a  more  unfortunate  position, 
and  it  became  very  critical  from  the  manoeuvre  of 
one  of  the  enemy's  fresh  ships,  which  had  been 
sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  ship  on  shore.  She 
anchored  athwart  the  '  Franklin's '  bows,  and 
commenced  a  very  heavy  raking  fire.  Notwith- 
standing the  dreadful  situation  of  the  ships  in 
the  centre,  they  continually  kept  up  a  very  heavy 
fire.  At  half-past  eight  o'clock  the  action  was 
general  from  the  '  Guerrier  '  to  the  '  Mercure.' 

:|:  9|(  ^  4(  4:  4: 

"  At  nine  o'clock  the  ships  in  the  van  slackened 
their  fire,  and  soon  after  totally  ceased,  and  with 
infinite  sorrow  we  supposed  they  had  surrendered. 
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They  were  dismasted  very  soon  after  the  action 
began,  and  so  much  damaged  that  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  they  could  not  hold  out  any  longer 
against  an  enemy  so  superior  by  an  advantageous 
position  in  placing  several  ships  against  one. 
At  a  quarter  -  past  nine  o'clock  the  '  L'Orient ' 
caught  fire  in  the  cabin  ;  it  soon  afterwards  broke 
out  upon  the  poop  ;  every  effort  was  made  to 
extinguish  it,  but  without  effect ;  and  very  soon  it 
was  so  considerable  that  there  was  no  hopes  of 
saving  the  ship.  At  half-past  nine,  Citoyen  Gillet, 
capitaine  de  -pavilion  of  the  '  Franklin,'  was  very 
severely  wounded,  and  was  carried  off  deck.  At 
three-quarters  past  nine,  the  arm-chest  filled  with 
musquet-cartridges  blew  up,  and  set  fire  to  several 
places  in  the  poop  and  quarter-deck,  but  was 
fortunately  extinguished.  Her  situation,  however, 
was  still  very  desperate.  Surrounded  by  enemies, 
and  only  80  fathoms  to  windward  of  *  L'Orient,' 
entirely  on  fire,  there  could  not  be  any  other  ex- 
pectation than  falling  a  prey  either  to  the  enemy 
or  the  flames.  At  ten  o'clock  the  main  and  mizzen- 
masts  fell,  and  all  the  guns  on  the  main-deck  were 
dismounted.  At  half-past  ten  the  '  Tonnant '  cut 
her  cables  to  avoid  the  fire  of  the  '  L'Orient.' 
The  English  ship  that  was  on  '  L'Orient's  '  larboard 
quarter,  so  soon  as  she  had  done  firing  at  her, 
brought  her  broadside  upon  the  '  Tonnant's  '  bow, 
and  kept  up  a  very  heavy  raking  fire.  The 
'  Heureux  '  and  '  Mercure  '  conceived  that  they 
ought  likewise  to  cut  their  cables.  The  manoeuvre 
created  so  much  confusion  amongst  the  rear  ships 
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that  they  fired  into  each  other  and  did  consider- 
able  damage.     The    '  Tonnant '    anchored    ahead 
of    the    *  Guillaume   Tell '  ;    the    *  Genereux  '    and 
'  Timoleon/    the   other   two   ships,    got   on   shore. 
The  ship  that  engaged  the  '  Tonnant '  on  her  bow 
cut  her  cables  ;    all  her  rigging  and  sails  were  cut 
to  pieces,  and  she  drove  down  and  anchored  astern 
of  the  English  ship  that  had  been  engaging  the 
'  Heureux  '   and   '  Mercure  '   before   they  changed 
their  position.     Those  of  the  etat-major  and  ship's 
company  of  the  *  L'Orient '  who  had  escaped  death, 
convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  extinguishing  the 
fire,  which  had  got  down  on  the  middle  gun  deck, 
endeavoured   to   save   themselves.      Rear- Admiral 
Ganteaume  saved  himself  in  a  boat,  and  went  on 
board    of    the    '  Salamine,'    and    from    thence    to 
Aboukir    and    Alexandria.     The    Adjutant-General 
Motard,   although   badly  wounded,   swam   to   the 
ship  nearest  '  L'Orient,'  which  proved  to  be  English. 
Commodore    Casabianca    and    his    son,    only    ten 
years  old,  who,  during  the  action  gave  proofs  of 
bravery  and  intelligence  far  above  his  age,  were 
not  so  fortunate.     They  were  in  the  water,  upon 
the  wreck  of  '  L'Orient's  '  masts,  not  being  able 
to  swim,  seeking  each  other  until  three-quarters 
past  ten,  when  the  ship  blew  up,  and  put  an  end 
to  their  hopes  and  fears.     The  explosion  was  dread- 
ful, and  spread  the  fire  all  around  to  a  considerable 
distance.     The  '  Franklin's '  decks  were  covered  with 
red-hot  seams,  pieces  of  timber,  and  rope  on  fire. 
She  was  on  fire,  but  luckily  got  it  under.     Imme- 
diately after  the  tremendous  explosion    the  action 
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ceased  everywhere,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  most 
profound  silence.  The  sky  was  darkened  by 
clouds  of  black  smoke,  which  seemed  to  threaten 
the  destruction  of  the  two  fleets.  It  was  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  the  ship's  crews  recovered  from 
the  kind  of  stupor  they  were  thrown  into.  Towards 
eleven  o'clock  the  '  Franklin,'  anxious  to  preserve 
the  trust  confided  to  her,  recommenced  the  action 
with  a  few  of  her  lower-deck  guns,  all  the  rest  were 
dismounted ;  two-thirds  of  the  ship's  company 
were  killed  and  wounded,  and  those  who  remained 
most  fatigued.  She  was  surrounded  by  enemy's 
ships,  who  mowed  down  the  men  every  broadside. 
At  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  having  only  three 
lower-deck  guns  that  could  defend  the  honour  of 
the  flag,  it  became  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  so 
disproportionate  a  struggle,  and  Citoyen  Martinet, 
captain  of  a  frigate,  ordered  the  colours  to  be 
struck. 

•I*  f*  T*  *?*  ^  T* 

"  Thus  ends  the  journal  of  the  ist,  2nd,  and 
3rd  days  of  August,  which  will  ever  be  remembered 
with  the  deepest  sorrow  by  those  Frenchmen  who 
possess  good  hearts,  and  by  all  those  true  republicans 
who  have  survived  this  melancholy  disaster." 


COPENHAGEN. 

(From  Southey  and  an  Eye-  Witness*) 
At   five   minutes   after   ten   the   action   began. 
The  first  half  of  our  fleet  was  engaged  in  about 
half-an-hour  ;    and,  by  half-past  eleven,  the  battle 
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became  general.  The  plan  of  the  attack  had  been 
complete  ;  but  seldom  has  any  plan  been  more 
disconcerted  by  untoward  accidents.  Of  twelve 
ships  of  the  line  one  was  entirely  useless,  and  two 
others  in  a  situation  where  they  could  not  render 
half  the  service  which  was  required  of  them.  Of 
the  squadron  of  gun-brigs  only  one  could  get  into 
action  ;  the  rest  were  prevented,  by  baffling  currents, 
from  weathering  the  eastern  end  of  the  shoal ; 
and  only  two  of  the  bomb  vessels  could  reach  their 
station  on  the  Middle  Ground,  and  open  their 
mortars  on  the  arsenal,  firing  over  both  fleets. 
Riou  took  the  vacant  station  against  the  Crown 
Battery,  with  his  frigates  ;  attempting,  with  that 
unequal  force,  a  service  in  which  three  sail  of  the 
line  had  been  directed  to  assist. 

Nelson's  agitation  had  been  extreme  when  he 
saw  himself,  before  the  action  began,  deprived  of 
a  fourth  part  of  his  ships  of  the  line  ;  but  no  sooner 
was  he  in  battle,  where  his  squadron  was  received 
with  the  fire  of  more  than  a  thousand  guns,  than, 
as  if  that  artillery,  like  music,  had  driven  away 
all  care  and  painful  thoughts,  his  countenance 
brightened  ;  and,  as  a  bystander  describes  him, 
his  conversation  became  joyous,  animated,  elevated, 
and  delightful.  The  commander-in-chief  mean- 
time, near  enough  to  the  scene  of  action  to  know 
the  unfavourable  accidents  which  had  so  materially 
weakened  Nelson,  and  yet  too  distant  to  know  the 
real  state  of  the  contending  parties,  suffered  the 
most  dreadful  anxiety.  To  get  to  his  assistance 
was    impossible ;     both    wind    and    current    were 
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against  him.  Fear  for  the  event,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, would  naturally  preponderate  in  the 
bravest  mind ;  and,  at  one  o'clock,  perceiving 
that,  after  three  hours'  endurance,  the  enemy's 
fire  was  unslackened,  he  began  to  despair  of  success. 
"  I  will  make  the  signal  of  recall,"  said  he  to  his 
captain,  "  for  Nelson's  sake.  If  he  is  in  a  con- 
"  dition  to  continue  the  action  successfully  he  will 
"  disregard  it ;  if  he  is  not  it  will  be  an  excuse  for 
"  his  retreat,  and  no  blame  can  be  imputed  to  him." 
Captain  Domett  urged  him  at  least  to  delay  the 
signal  till  he  could  communicate  with  Nelson  ; 
but,  in  Sir  Hyde's  opinion,  the  danger  was  too 
pressing  for  delay.  "  The  fire,"  he  said,  "  was  too 
"  hot  for  Nelson  to  oppose  ;  a  retreat  he  thought 
"  must  be  made, — he  was  aware  of  the  consequences 
"  to  his  own  personal  reputation,  but  it  would  be 
*'  cowardly  in  him  to  leave  Nelson  to  bear  the 
"  whole  shame  of  the  failure,  if  shame  it  should  be 
"  deemed."  Under  a  mistaken  judgment,*  there- 
fore, but  with  this  disinterested  and  generous 
feeling,  he  made  the  signal  for  retreat. 

Nelson  was  at  this  time,  in  all  the  excitement  of 
action,  pacing  the  quarter-deck.  A  shot  through 
the  mainmast  knocked  the  splinters  about ;  and 
he  observed  to  one  of  his  officers,  with  a  smile, 
"It  is  warm  work  ;  and  this  day  may  be  the 
"  last  to  any  of  us  at  a  moment "  ;  and  then,  stop- 
ping short  at  the  gangway,  added,  with  emotion, 

*  I  have  great  pleasure  in  rendering  this  justice  to  Sir  Hyde 
Parker's  reasoning.  The  fact  is  here  stated  upon  the  highest  and 
most  unquestionable  authority. 
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"  But,  mark  you,    I  would  not  be  elsewhere  for 
"  thousands.'*     About   this   time   the  signal    lieu- 
tenant called  out  that    Number   Thirty-nine    (the 
signal    for    discontinuing  the  action)  was  thrown 
out  by  the  commander-in-chief.     He  continued  to 
walk  the  deck  and  appeared  to  take  no  notice  of 
it.     The  signal  officer  met  him  at  the  next  turn, 
and  asked  if  he  should  repeat  it.     "  No,"  he  re- 
plied ;     "  acknowledge    it."     Presently    he    called 
after  him  to  know  if  the  signal  for  close  action  was 
still  hoisted,  and  being  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
said,  "  Mind  you  keep  it  so."     He  now  paced  the 
deck,  moving  the  stump  of  his  lost  arm  in  a  manner 
which  always  indicated  great  emotion.     "  Do  you 
know,"  said  he  to  Mr.  Ferguson,  "  what  is  shown 
"  on    board    the    commander-in-chief  ?      Number 
"  Thirty-nine  !  "     Mr.  Ferguson  asked  what    that 
meant.     "  Why,   to    leave    off    action !  "      Then, 
shrugging  up  his  shoulders,  he  repeated  the  words 
— "  Leave  off  action  ?     Now,  damn  me  if  I  do  ! 
"  You  know,  Foley,"  turning  to  the  captain,   "  I 
"  have  only  one  eye — I    have  a  right  to  be  blind 
"  sometimes  "  ;    and  then  putting  the  glass  to  his 
blind  eye,  in  that  mood  of  mind  which  sports  with 
bitterness,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  really  do  not  see  the 
"  signal !  "     Presently  he  exclaimed,    "  Damn  the 
"  signal !    Keep  mine  for  closer  battle  flying  !  That's 
"  the  way  I  answer  such  signals  !     Nail  mine  to 
"  the  mast !  "     Admiral  Graves,  who  was  so  situ- 
ated that  he  could  not  discern  what  was  done  on 
board    the     "  Elephant,"    disobeyed    Sir    Hyde's 
signal    in    like    manner  —  whether    by    fortunate 
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mistake  or  by  a  like  brave  intention  has  not  been 
made  known.  The  other  ships  of  the  hne,  looking 
only  to  Nelson,  continued  the  action.  The  signal, 
however,  saved  Riou's  little  squadron,  but  did  not 
save  its  heroic  leader.  This  squadron,  which  was 
nearest  the  commander-in-chief,  obeyed,  and  hauled 
off.  It  had  suffered  severely  in  its  most  unequal 
contest.  For  a  long  time  the  "  Amazon  "  had  been 
firing,  enveloped  in  smoke,  when  Riou  desired  his 
men  to  stand  fast,  and  let  the  smoke  clear  off,  that 
they  might  see  what  they  were  about.  A  fatal 
order  ;  for  the  Danes  then  got  clear  sight  of  her 
from  the  batteries,  and  pointed  their  guns  with 
such  tremendous  effect  that  nothing  but  the 
signal  for  retreat  saved  this  frigate  from  destruc- 
tion. "  What  will  Nelson  think  of  us  ?  "  was 
Riou's  mournful  exclamation  when  he  unwillingly 
drew  off.  He  had  been  wounded  in  the  head  by  a 
splinter,  and  was  sitting  on  a  gun,  encouraging 
his  men,  when,  just  as  the  "  Amazon "  showed 
her  stern  to  the  Trekroner  battery,  his  clerk  was 
killed  by  his  side,  and  another  shot  swept  away 
several  marines  who  were  hauling  in  the  main 
brace.  *'  Come,  then,  my  boys !  "  cried  Riou, 
"  let  us  die  all  together  !  "  The  words  had  scarcely 
been  uttered  before  a  raking  shot  cut  him  in  two. 
Except  it  had  been  Nelson  himself,  the  British 
navy  could  not  have  suffered  a  severer  loss. 

The  action  continued  along  the  line  with  un- 
abated vigour  on  our  side,  and  with  the  most 
determined  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  Danes. 
They  fought  to  great  advantage,  because  most  of 
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the  vessels  n  their  Hne  of  defence  were  without 
masts  ;  the  few  which  had  any  standing  had  their 
top-masts  struck,  and  the  hulls  could  not  be  seen 
at  intervals.  The  "  Isis  "  must  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  superior  weight  of  her  enemy's  fire,  if  Captain 
Inman,  in  the  "  Desiree  "  frigate,  had  not  judi- 
ciously taken  a  situation  which  enabled  him  to 
rake  the  Dane,  and  if  the  "  Polyphemus  "  had  not 
also  relieved  her.  Both  in  the  "Bellona"  and  the 
"  Isis  "  many  men  were  lost  by  the  bursting  of 
their  guns.  The  former  ship  was  about  forty  years 
old,  and  these  guns  were  believed  to  be  the  same 
which  she  had  first  taken  to  sea  ;  they  were,  prob- 
ably, originally  faulty,  for  the  fragments  were  full 
of  little  airholes.  The  "  Bellona  "  lost  75  men  ; 
the  "  Isis  "  no  ;  the  "  Monarch  "  210.  She  was, 
more  than  any  other  line-of-battle  ship,  exposed 
to  the  great  battery  ;  and  supporting  at  the  same 
time  the  united  fire  of  the  "  Holstein  "  and  the 
"  Zealand,"  her  loss  this  day  exceeded  that  of  any 
single  ship  during  the  whole  war.  Amid  the 
tremendous  carnage  in  this  vessel  some  of  the 
men  displayed  a  singular  instance  of  coolness. 
The  pork  and  peas  happened  to  be  in  the  kettle ; 
a  shot  knocked  its  contents  about ;  they  picked 
up  the  pieces  and  ate  and  fought  at  the  same  time. 
Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  tidings 
arrived  of  our  final  and  decisive  successes  in  Egypt ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  Common  Council  voted 
their  thanks  to  the  army  and  navy  for  bringing 
the  campaign  to  so  glorious  a  conclusion.  When 
Nelson,  after  the  action  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  had 
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been  entertained  at  a  city  feast,  he  had  observed 
to  the  lord  mayor,  "  that,  if  the  city  continued 
"  its  generosity,  the  navy  would  ruin  them  in 
*'  gifts."  To  which  the  lord  mayor  replied,  putting 
his  hand  upon  the  admiral's  shoulder,  "  Do  you 
*'  find  victories,  and  we  will  find  rewards."  Nelson, 
as  he  said,  had  kept  his  word — ^had  doubly  ful- 
filled his  part  of  the  contract — but  no  thanks  had 
been  voted  for  the  battle  of  Copenhagen  ;  and 
feeling  that  he  and  his  companions  in  that  day's 
glory  had  a  fair  and  honourable  claim  to  this  reward 
he  took  the  present  opportunity  of  addressing  a 
letter  to  the  lord  mayor,  complaining  of  the  omission 
and  the  injustice.  "  The  smallest  services,"  said 
he,  "  rendered  by  the  army  or  navy  to  the  country 
"  have  always  been  noticed  by  the  great  city  of 
"  London  with  one  exception — the  glorious  2nd 
*'  of  April — a  day  when  the  greatest  dangers  of 
"  navigation  were  overcome,  and  the  Danish  force, 
"  which  they  thought  impregnable,  totally  taken 
*'  or  destroyed  by  the  consummate  skill  of  our 
"  commanders,  and  by  the  undaunted  bravery  of 
"  as  gallant  a  band  as  ever  defended  the  rights  of 
**  this  country.  For  myself,  if  I  were  only  personally 
"  concerned,  I  should  bear  the  stigma  attempted 
*'  to  be  now  first  placed  upon  my  brow  with  humility. 
"  But,  my  lord,  I  am  the  natural  guardian  of  the 
"  fame  of  all  the  officers  of  the  navy,  army,  and 
"  marines,  who  fought  and  so  profusely  bled, 
*'  under  my  command,  on  that  day.  Again,  I 
"  disclaim  for  myself  more  merit  than  naturally 
"  falls  to  a  successful  commander  ;    but  when   I 
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*  am  called  upon  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  the 
'  captains  of  His  Majesty's  ships  and  of  the  officers 
'  and  men,  whether  seamen,  marines,  or  soldiers, 
'  whom  I  that  day  had  the  happiness  to  command, 
'  I  then  say  that  never  was  the  glory  of  this  country 
'  upheld  with  more  determined  bravery  than  on 
'  that  occasion  ;  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  give 
'  an  opinion  as  a  Briton,  then  I  say  that  more 
'  important    service    was    never    rendered    to    our 

*  king  and  country.  It  is  my  duty,  my  lord,  to 
'  prove  to  the  brave  fellows,  my  companions  in 
'  danger,  that  I  have  not  failed,  at  every  proper 
'  place,  to  represent,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  their 
'  bravery  and  meritorious  conduct." 

Another  honour,  of  great  import  was  withheld 
from  the  conquerors.  The  king  had  given  medals 
to  those  captains  who  were  engaged  in  the  battles 
of  the  1st  of  June,  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  of  Camper- 
down,  and  of  the  Nile.  Then  came  the  victory  at 
Copenhagen,  which  Nelson  truly  called  the  most 
difficult  achievement,  the  hardest-fought  battle, 
the  most  glorious  result  that  ever  graced  the  annals 
of  our  country.  He,  of  course,  expected  the  medal ; 
and,  in  writing  to  Earl  St.  Vincent,  said,  "  He 
"  longed  to  have  it,  and  would  not  give  it  up  to 
"  be  made  an  English  duke."  The  medal,  how- 
ever, was  not  given,  "  For  what  reason,"  said 
Nelson,  "  Lord  St.  Vincent  best  knows."  Words 
plainly  implying  a  suspicion  that  it  was  withheld 
by  some  feeling  of  jealousy  ;  and  that  suspicion 
estranged  him,  during  the  remaining  part  of  his 
life,  from  one  who  had  at  one  time  been  essentially, 
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as  well  as  sincerely,  his  friend,  and  of  whose  profes- 
sional abihties  he  ever  entertained  the  highest  opinion. 
On  board  the  "  Elephant"  the  night  of  the  ist 
of  April  (the  night  before  the  battle)  was  an  im- 
portant one.  As  soon  as  the  Fleet  was  at  anchor, 
the  gallant  Nelson  sat  down  to  table  with  a  large 
party  of  his  comrades-in-arms.  He  was  in  the 
highest  spirits,  and  drank  to  a  leading  wind  and 
to  the  success  of  the  ensuing  day.  Captains  Foley, 
Hardy,  Fremantle,  Riou,  Inman,  his  Lordship's 
second  in  command.  Admiral  Graves,  and  a  few 
others  to  whom  he  was  particularly  attached, 
were  of  this  interesting  party,  from  which  every 
man  separated  with  feelings  of  admiration  for  their 
great  leader,  and  with  anxious  impatience  to  follow 
him  to  the  approaching  battle.  The  signal  to 
prepare  for  action  had  been  made  early  in  the 
evening.  All  the  captains  retired  to  their  respec- 
tive ships,  Riou  excepted,  who  with  Lord  Nelson 
and  Foley  arranged  the  order  of  battle  and  those 
instructions  that  were  to  be  issued  to  each  ship 
on  the  succeeding  day.  These  three  officers  retired 
between  nine  and  ten  to  the  after-cabin,  and  drew 
up  those  orders  that  have  been  generally  published, 
and  which  ought  to  be  referred  to  as  the  best  proof 
of  the  arduous  nature  of  the  enterprise  in  which 
the  Fleet  was  about  to  be  engaged.  From  the 
previous  fatigue  of  this  day  and  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding Lord  Nelson  was  so  much  exhausted  while 
dictating  his  instructions  that  it  was  recommended 
to  him  by  us  all,  and,  indeed,  insisted  upon  by  his 
old  servant,  Allen,  who  assumed  much  command 
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on  these  occasions,  that  he  should  go  to  his  cot. 
It  was  placed  on  the  floor,  but  from  it  he  still  con- 
tinued to  dictate.  Captain  Hardy  returned  about 
eleven  and  reported  the  practicability  of  the 
Channel  and  the  depth  of  water  up  to  the  ships 
of  the  enemy's  line.  Had  we  abided  by  this  report, 
in  lieu  of  confiding  in  our  masters  and  pilots,  we 
should  have  acted  better.  The  orders  were  com- 
pleted about  one  o'clock,  when  half-a-dozen  clerks 
in  the  foremost  cabin  proceeded  to  transcribe  them. 
Lord  Nelson's  impatience  again  showed  itself,  for, 
instead  of  sleeping  undisturbedly  as  he  might  have 
done,  he  was  every  half  hour  calling  from  his  cot 
to  these  clerks  to  hasten  their  work  for  that  the 
wind  was  becoming  fair.  He  was  constantly  re- 
ceiving a  report  of  this  during  the  night.  Their 
work  being  finished  about  six  in  the  morning,  his 
Lordship,  who  was  previously  up  and  dressed, 
breakfasted,  and  about  seven  made  the  signal  for 
all  captains.  The  instructions  were  delivered  to 
each  by  eight  o'clock,  and  a  special  command  was 
given  to  Captain  Riou  to  act  as  circumstances 
might  require.  The  land  forces  and  a  body  of 
500  seamen  were  to  have  been  united  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Fremantle  and  the  Honour- 
able Colonel  Stewart,  and  as  soon  as  the  fire  of 
the  Crown  Battery  should  be  silenced  they  were 
to  storm  the  work  and  destroy  it.  The  division 
under  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  to  menace  the 
ships  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour ;  the  intricacy 
of  the  Channel  would,  however,  have  prevented 
their  entering;  Captain  Murray,  in  the  "Edgar," 
was  to  lead. 
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BEFORE   THE   BATTLE. 

TWO    GEMS. 

The  First  Gem. 

"  Nelson,  who  kept  pacing  the  cabin,  impatient 
as  he  ever  was  of  anything  which  savoured  of  irreso- 
lution, repeatedly  said,  '  The  more  numerous  (the 
enemy)  the  better  !  I  wish  they  were  twice  as 
many — the  easier  the  victory — depend  on  it  !  ' 
The  plan  upon  which  he  had  determined,  if  ever 
it  should  be  his  fortune  to  bring  a  Baltic  Fleet  to 
action,  was  to  attack  the  head  of  their  line  and 
confuse  their  movements.  '  Close  with  a  French- 
man,' he  used  to  say,  '  but  out-manoeuvre  a 
Russian  ! '  He  offered  his  services  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  for 
the  attack,  requiring  ten  sail  of  the  line  and  the 
whole  of  the  smaller  craft." 


Second  Gem. 

"  It  was  determined,  after  many  contrary 
decisions  previously  (by  the  Council  of  War  under 
Sir  Hyde  Parker),  to  attack  from  the  south,  in  the 
manner  which  Nelson  had  suggested  in  his  first 
thoughts.'^ 
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THE    DEATH    OF    NELSON. 

(From  Southey*) 

Captain  Blackwood  of  the  "  Euryalus  "  went 
on  board  the  "  Victory  "  about  six  on  the  morning 
of  the  battle.  He  found  Nelson  in  good  spirits, 
but  very  calm — not  in  that  exhilaration  which  he 
felt  upon  entering  into  battle  at  Aboukir  and  Copen- 
hagen. He  knew  that  his  own  life  would  be  particu- 
larly aimed  at,  and  seems  to  have  looked  for  death 
with  almost  as  sure  an  expectation  as  for  victory. 
His  whole  attention  was  fixed  upon  the  enemy. 
They  tacked  to  the  northward,  and  formed  their 
line  on  the  larboard  tack,  thus  bringing  the  shoals 
of  Trafalgar  and  St.  Pedro  under  the  lee  of  the 
British,  and  keeping  the  port  of  Cadiz  open  for 
themselves.  This  was  judiciously  done ;  and 
Nelson,  aware  of  all  the  advantages  which  he 
gave  them,  made  signal  to  prepare  to  anchor. 

Villeneuve  was  a  skilful  seaman,  worthy  of 
serving  a  better  master  and  a  better  cause.  His 
plan  of  defence  was  as  well  conceived  and  as  original 
as  the  plan  of  attack.  He  formed  the  fleet  in  a 
double  line,  every  alternate  ship  being  about  a 
cable's  length  to  windward  of  her  second  ahead 
and  astern.  Nelson,  certain  of  a  triumphant 
issue  to  the  day,  asked  Blackwood  what  he  should 
consider  as  a  victory.  That  officer  answered,  that, 
considering  the  handsome  way  in  which  battle 
was  offered  by  the  enemy,  their  apparent  deter- 
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mination  for  a  fair  trial  of  strength  and  the  situation 
of  the  land,  he  thought  it  would  be  a  glorious  result 
if  fourteen  were  captured.  He  replied,  "  I  shall 
not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  twenty."  Soon 
afterwards  he  asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  there 
was  a  signal  wanting.  Captain  Blackwood  made 
answer  that  he  thought  the  whole  fleet  seemed 
very  clearly  to  understand  what  they  were  about. 
These  words  were  scarcely  spoken  before  that 
signal  was  made  which  will  be  remembered  as  long 
as  the  language  or  even  the  memory  of  England 
shall     endure — Nelson's     last     signal,    "  England 

EXPECTS    EVERY    MAN    WILL    DO    HIS    DUTY  1  "      It 

was  received  throughout  the  fleet  with  a  shout  of 
answering  acclamation,  made  sublime  by  the  spirit 
which  it  breathed  and  the  feeling  which  it  expressed. 
"  Now,"  said  Lord  Nelson,  "  I  can  do  no  more. 
We  must  trust  to  the  great  Disposer  of  all  events 
and  the  justice  of  our  cause.  I  thank  God  for  this 
great  opportunity  of  doing  my  duty." 

He  wore  that  day,  as  usual,  his  admiral's  frock- 
coat,  bearing  on  the  left  breast  four  stars  of  the 
different  orders  with  which  he  was  invested.  Orna- 
ments which  rendered  him  so  conspicuous  a  mark 
for  the  enemy  were  beheld  with  ominous  apprehen- 
sion by  his  officers.  It  was  known  that  there  were 
riflemen  on  board  the  French  ships,  and  it  could 
not  be  doubted  but  that  his  life  would  be  particu- 
larly aimed  at.  They  communicated  their  fears 
to  each  other,  and  the  surgeon,  Mr.  Beatty,  spoke 
to  the  chaplain.  Dr.  Scott,  and  to  Mr.  Scott,  the 
public  secretary,  desiring  that  some  person  would 
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entreat  him  to  change  his  dress  or  cover  the  stars  ; 
but  they  knew  that  such  a  request  would  highly 
displease  him.  "  In  honour  I  gained  them,"  he 
had  said  when  such  a  thing  had  been  hinted  to 
him  formerly,  "  and  in  honour  I  will  die  with  them." 
Mr.  Beatty,  however,  would  not  have  been  deterred 
by  any  fear  of  exciting  his  displeasure  from  speaking 
to  him  himself  upon  a  subject  in  which  the  weal 
of  England  as  well  as  the  life  of  Nelson  was  con- 
cerned, but  he  was  ordered  from  the  deck  before 
he  could  find  an  opportunity.  This  was  a  point 
upon  which  Nelson's  officers  knew  that  it  was 
hopeless  to  remonstrate  or  reason  with  him  ;  but 
both  Blackwood  and  his  own  captain,  Hardy, 
represented  to  him  how  advantageous  to  the  fleet 
it  would  be  for  him  to  keep  out  of  action  as  long 
as  possible,  and  he  consented  at  last  to  let  the 
"  Leviathan  "  and  the  "  Temeraire,"  which  were 
sailing  abreast  of  the  "  Victory,"  be  ordered  to 
pass  ahead. 

Yet  even  here  the  last  infirmity  of  this  noble 
mind  was  indulged,  for  these  ships  could  not  pass 
ahead  if  the  "  Victory "  continued  to  carry  all 
her  sail ;  and  so  far  was  Nelson  from  shortening 
sail  that  it  was  evident  he  took  pleasure  in  pressing 
on,  and  rendering  it  impossible  for  them  to  obey 
his  own  orders.  A  long  swell  was  setting  into  the 
Bay  of  Cadiz.  Our  ships,  crowding  all  sail,  moved 
majestically  before  it,  with  light  winds  from  the 
south-west.  The  sun  shone  on  the  sails  of  the 
enemy,  and  their  well-formed  line,  with  their 
numerous     three-deckers,     made     an     appearance 
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which  any  other  assailants  would  have  thought 
formidable,  but  the  British  sailors  only  admired 
the  beauty  and  the  splendour  of  the  spectacle, 
and  in  full  confidence  of  winning  what  they  saw, 
remarked  to  each  other  what  a  fine  sight  yonder 
ships  would  make  at  Spithead  ! 

The  French  admiral,  from  the  "  Bucentaure," 
beheld  the  new  manner  in  which  his  enemy  was 
advancing — Nelson  and  Collingwood  each  leading 
his  line — and,  pointing  them  out  to  his  officers, 
he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  that  such  conduct 
could  not  fail  to  be  successful.  Yet  Villeneuve 
had  made  his  own  dispositions  with  the  utmost 
skill,  and  the  fleets  under  his  command  waited 
for  the  attack  with  perfect  coolness.  Ten  minutes 
before  twelve  they  opened  their  fire.  Eight  or 
nine  of  the  ships  immediately  ahead  of  the  "  Vic- 
fory,"  and  across  her  bows,  fired  single  guns  at  her 
to  ascertain  whether  she  was  yet  within  their  range. 
As  soon  as  Nelson  perceived  that  their  shot  passed 
over  him  he  desired  Blackwood  and  Captain  Prowse, 
of  the  "  Sirius,"  to  repair  to  their  respective  frigates, 
and  on  their  way  to  tell  all  the  captains  of  the 
line-of-battle  ships  that  he  depended  on  their 
exertions,  and  that,  if  by  the  proscribed  mode  of 
attack  they  found  it  impracticable  to  get  into 
action  immediately,  they  might  adopt  whatever 
they  thought  best,  provided  it  led  them  quickly  and 
closely  alongside  an  enemy.  As  they  were  standing 
on  the  front  of  the  poop,  Blackwood  took  him  by 
the  hand,  saying  he  hoped  soon  to  return  and  find 
him  in  possession  of  twenty  prizes.     He  replied, 
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*'  God  bless  you,  Blackwood  :  I  shall  never  see  you 
again." 

Nelson's  column  was  steered  about  two  points 
more  to  the  north  than  Collingwood's  in  order  to 
cut  off  the  enemy's  escape  into  Cadiz.  The  lee 
line,  therefore,  was  first  engaged.  "  See,"  cried 
Nelson,  pointing  to  the  "  Royal  Sovereign,"  as 
she  steered  right  for  the  centre  of  the  enemy's 
line,  cut  through  it  astern  of  the  "  Santa  Anna," 
three-decker,  and  engaged  her  at  the  muzzle  of 
her  guns  on  the  starboard  side  ;  "see  how  that 
noble  fellow  CoUingwood  carries  his  ship  in  action  !  " 
Collingwood,  delighted  at  being  first  in  the  heat  of 
the  fire,  and  knowing  the  feelings  of  his  commander 
and  old  friend,  turned  to  his  captain  and  exclaimed  : 
''  Rotherham,  what  would  Nelson  give  to  be  here  !  " 
Both  these  brave  officers,  perhaps,  at  this  moment 
thought  of  Nelson  with  gratitude  for  a  circumstance 
which  had  occurred  on  the  preceding  day.  Admiral 
Collingwood,  with  some  of  the  captains,  having 
gone  on  board  the  "  Victory  "  to  receive  instruc- 
tions. Nelson  inquired  of  him  where  his  captain 
was,  and  was  told  in  reply  that  they  were  not  upon 
good  terms  with  each  other.  "Terms!"  said 
Nelson  ;  "  good  terms  with  each  other  !  "  Imme- 
diately he  sent  a  boat  for  Captain  Rotherham,  led 
him,  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  to  Collingwood,  and 
saying,  "  Look,  yonder  are  the  enemy  !  "  bade 
them  shake  hands  like  Englishmen. 

The  enemy  continued  to  fire  a  gun  at  a  time 
at  the  "  Victory  "  till  they  saw  that  a  shot  had 
passed  through  her  main-top  gallant  sail ;     then 
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they  opened  their  broadsides,  aiming  chiefly  at 
her  rigging,  in  the  hope  of  disabUng  her  before 
she  could  close  with  them.  Nelson  as  usual  had 
hoisted  several  flags,  lest  one  should  be  shot  away. 
The  enemy  showed  no  colours  till  late  in  the  action , 
when  they  began  to  feel  the  necessity  of  having 
them  to  strike.  For  this  reason  the  "  Santissima 
Trinidad,"  Nelson's  old  acquaintance  as  he  used 
to  call  her,  was  distinguishable  only  by  her  four 
decks,  and  to  the  bow  of  this  opponent  he  ordered 
the  "  Victory  "  to  be  steered.  Meantime  an  inces- 
sant raking  fire  was  kept  up  upon  the  "  Victory." 
The  Admiral's  secretary  was  one  of  the  first  who 
fell ;  he  was  killed  by  a  cannon  shot  while  convers- 
ing with  Hardy.  Captain  Adair,  of  the  marines, 
with  the  help  of  a  sailor,  endeavoured  to  remove 
the  body  from  Nelson's  sight,  who  had  a  great 
regard  for  Mr.  Scott,  but  he  anxiously  asked,  "  Is 
that  poor  Scott  that's  gone  ?  "  and  being  in- 
formed that  it  was  indeed  so,  exclaimed,  "  Poor 
fellow  !  " 

Presently  a  double-headed  shot  struck  a  party 
of  marines  who  were  drawn  up  on  the  poop,  and 
killed  eight  of  them,  upon  which  Nelson  imme- 
diately desired  Captain  Adair  to  disperse  his  men 
round  the  ship,  that  they  might  not  suffer  so  much 
from  being  together.  A  few  minutes  afterwards 
a  shot  struck  the  fore-brace  bits  on  the  quarter- 
deck and  passed  between  Nelson  and  Hardy,  a 
splinter  from  the  bit  tearing  off  Hardy's  buckle 
and  bruising  his  foot.  Both  stopped  and  looked 
anxiously  at  each  other  ;   each  supposed  the  other 
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to  be  wounded.  Nelson  then  smiled,  and  said  : 
"  This  is  too  warm  work,  Hardy,  to  last  long." 

The  "  Victory  "  had  not  yet  returned  a  single 
gun  ;  fifty  of  her  men  had  been  by  this  time  killed 
or  wounded,  and  her  main  topmast,  with  all  her 
studding-sails  and  their  booms,  shot  away.  Nelson 
declared  that  in  all  his  battles  he  had  seen  nothing 
which  surpassed  the  cool  courage  of  his  crew  on 
this  occasion.  At  four  minutes  after  twelve  she 
opened  her  fire  from  both  sides  of  her  deck.  It 
was  not  possible  to  break  the  enemy's  lines  without 
running  on  board  one  of  their  ships.  Hardy  in- 
formed him  of  this,  and  asked  him  which  he 
would  prefer.  Nelson  replied,  "  Take  your  choice. 
Hardy  ;  it  does  not  signify  much."  The  master 
was  ordered  to  put  the  helm  to  port,  and  the  "  Vic- 
tory "  ran  on  board  the  "  Redoubtable  "  just  as 
her  tiller-ropes  were  shot  away.  The  French  ship 
received  her  with  a  broadside,  then  instantly  let 
down  her  lower-deck  ports  for  fear  of  being  boarded 
through  them,  and  never  afterwards  fired  a  great 
gun  during  the  action.  Her  tops,  like  those  of  all 
the  enemy's  ships,  were  filled  with  riflemen.  Nelson 
never  placed  musketry  in  his  tops ;  he  had  a  strong 
dislike  to  the  practice,  not  merely  because  it  en- 
dangers setting  fire  to  the  sails,  but  also  because 
it  is  a  murderous  sort  of  warfare,  by  which  in- 
dividuals may  suffer  and  a  commander  now  and 
then  be  picked  off,  but  which  can  never  decide  the 
fate  of  a  general  engagement. 

Captain  Harvey,  in  the  "  Temeraire,"  fell  on 
board    the    "  Redoubtable "    on    the    other    side ; 
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another  enemy  was  in  like  manner  on  board  the 
"  Temeraire  "  ;  so  that  these  four  ships  formed  as 
compact  a  tier  as  if  they  had  been  moored  together, 
their  heads  all  lying  the  same  way.  The  lieu- 
tenants of  the  "  Victory "  seeing  this,  depressed 
their  guns  of  the  middle  and  lower  decks,  and  fired 
with  a  diminished  charge  lest  the  shot  should  pass 
through  and  injure  the  "  Temeraire  "  ;  and  because 
there  was  danger  that  the  "  Redoubtable  "  might 
take  fire  from  the  lower  deck  guns,  the  muzzles  of 
which  touched  her  side  when  they  were  run  out. 
The  firemen  of  each  gun  stood  ready  with  a  bucket 
of  water,  which,  as  soon  as  the  gun  was  discharged, 
he  dashed  into  the  hole  made  by  the  shot.  An 
incessant  fire  was  kept  up  from  the  "  Victory  " 
from  both  sides,  her  larboard  guns  playing  upon 
the  "  Bucentaure "  and  the  huge  "  Santissima 
Trinidad." 

It  had  been  part  of  Nelson's  prayer  that  the 
British  Fleet  might  be  distinguished  by  humanity 
in  the  victory  he  expected.  Setting  an  example 
himself,  he  twice  gave  orders  to  cease  firing  upon 
the  "  Redoubtable,"  supposing  that  she  had  struck, 
because  her  great  guns  were  silent ;  for,  as  she 
carried  no  flag,  there  was  no  means  of  instantly 
ascertaining  the  fact.  From  this  ship,  which  he 
had  thus  twice  spared,  he  received  his  death. 
A  ball  fired  from  her  mizen-top,  which  in  the  then 
situation  of  the  two  vessels  was  not  more  than  fif- 
teen yards  from  that  part  of  the  deck  where  he  was 
standing,  struck  the  epaulette  on  his  left  shoulder, 
about  a  quarter  after  one,  just  in  the  heat  of  action. 
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He  fell  upon  his  face,  on  the  spot  which  was  covered 
with  his  poor  secretary's  blood.  Hardy,  who  was 
a  few  steps  from  him,  turning  round,  saw  three  men 
raising  him  up.  "  They  have  done  for  me  at  last, 
Hardy  !  "  said  he.  "I  hope  not  !  "  cried  Hardy. 
"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  my  back-bone  is  shot  through !  " 

Yet  even  now,  not  for  a  moment  losing  his 
presence  of  mind,  he  observed  as  they  were  carrying 
him  down  the  ladder  that  the  tiller-ropes,  which 
had  been  shot  away,  were  not  yet  replaced,  and 
ordered  that  new  ones  should  be  rove  immediately. 
Then,  that  he  might  not  be  seen  by  the  crew,  he 
took  out  his  handkerchief  and  covered  his  face 
and  his  stars.  Had  he  but  concealed  these  badges 
of  honour  from  the  enemy  England  perhaps  would 
not  have  had  cause  to  receive  with  sorrow  the  news 
of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  The  cockpit  was  crowded 
with  wounded  and  dying  men,  over  whose  bodies 
he  was  with  some  difficulty  conveyed,  and  laid 
upon  a  pallet  in  the  midshipmen's  berth.  It  was 
soon  perceived  upon  examination  that  the  wound 
was  mortal.  This,  however,  was  concealed  from 
all  except  Captain  Hardy,  the  chaplain,  and  the 
medical  attendants.  He  himself  being  certain, 
from  the  sensation  in  his  back  and  the  gush  of 
blood  he  felt  momently  within  his  breast,  that  no 
human  care  could  avail  him,  insisted  that  the  sur- 
geon should  leave  him  and  attend  to  those  to 
whom  he  might  be  useful,  "  for,"  said  he,  "  you 
can  do  nothing  for  me." 

All  that  could  be  done  was  to  fan  him  with 
paper,  and  frequently  give  him  lemonade  to  alle- 
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viate  his  intense  thirst.  He  was  in  great  pain,  and 
expressed  much  anxiety  for  the  event  of  the  action, 
which  now  began  to  declare  itself.  As  often  as  a 
ship  struck  the  crew  of  the  "  Victory  "  cheered, 
and  at  every  hurrah  a  visible  expression  of  joy 
gleamed  in  the  eyes  and  marked  the  countenance 
of  the  dying  hero.  But  he  became  impatient  to 
see  Captain  Hardy,  and  as  that  officer,  although 
often  sent  for,  could  not  leave  the  deck.  Nelson 
feared  that  some  fatal  cause  prevented  him,  and 
repeatedly  cried,  "  Will  no  one  bring  Hardy  to 
me  ?     He  must  be  killed  !     He  is  surely  dead  !  " 

An  hour  and  ten  minutes  elapsed  from  the  time 
when  Nelson  received  his  wound  before  Hardy 
could  come  to  him.  They  shook  hands  in  silence. 
Hardy  in  vain  struggling  to  express  the  feelings 
of  that  most  painful  and  yet  sublimest  moment. 
"  Well,  Hardy,"  said  Nelson,  "  how  goes  the  day 
"  with  us  ?  "— "  Very  well,"  replied  Hardy  ;  "  ten 
ships  have  struck,  but  five  of  the  van  have  tacked, 
"  and  show  an  intention  to  bear  down  upon  the 
*' '  Victory.'  I  have  called  two  or  three  of  our 
"  fresh  ships  round,  and  have  no  doubt  of  giving 
"them  a  drubbing."  "I  hope,"  said  Nelson, 
"  none  of  our  ships  have  struck  ?  "  Hardy  an- 
swered, "  There  was  no  fear  of  that."  Then, 
and  not  till  then  Nelson  spoke  of  himself.  "  I  am 
"  a  dead  man.  Hardy,"  said  he  ;  "I  am  going  fast ; 
"  it  will  be  all  over  with  me  soon.  Come  nearer  to 
"me."  Hardy  observed  that  he  hoped  Mr.  Beatty 
could  yet  hold  out  some  prospect  of  life.  "  Oh 
"  no,"  he  replied,  "  it  is  impossible  ;    my  back  is 
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"  shot  through.  Beatty  will  tell  you  so."  Captain 
Hardy  then  once  more  shook  hands  with  him,  and 
with  a  heart  almost  bursting  hastened  upon  deck. 

By  this  time   all  the  feeling   below  the  breast 
was  gone  ;   and  Nelson,  having  made  the  surgeon 
ascertain  this,  said  to  him  :    "  You  know  I  am 
"  gone.     I   know   it.     I   feel   something   rising   in 
"  my  breast  " — putting  his  hand  on  his  left  side — 
"  which  tells  me  so."    And,  upon  Beatty's  inquiring 
whether  his  pain  was  very  great,  he  replied,  "  So 
"  great  that  he  wished  he  was  dead.     Yet,"  said  he 
in  a  lower  voice,  "  one  would  like  to  live  a  little 
"  longer,  too  !  "     Captain  Hardy,  some  fifty  minutes 
after  he  left  the  cockpit,  returned,  and,  again  taking 
the   hand   of   his   dying   friend   and   commander, 
congratulated  him  on  having  gained  a  complete 
victory.     How  many  of  the  enemy  were  taken  he 
did  not  know,   as  it  was  impossible  to  perceive 
them  distinctly ;    but  fourteen  or  fifteen  at  least. 
"  That's  well !  "    cried  Nelson  ;    "  but  I  bargained 
"  for  twenty."    And  then  in  a  stronger  voice  he 
said,    "Anchor,    Hardy,    anchor."     Hardy    upon 
this   hinted  that  Admiral  CoUingwood  would  take 
upon  himself  the  direction  of  affairs.     "  Not  while 
"  I   Hve,  Hardy,"   said   the  dying  Nelson,  ineffec- 
tually endeavouring  to  raise  himself  from  the  bed  ; 
"  Do  you  anchor." 

His  previous  order  for  preparing  to  anchor  had 
shown  how  clearly  he  foresaw  the  necessity  of  this. 
Presently  calling  Hardy  back,  he  said  to  him  in  a 
low  voice  :  "  Don't  throw  me  overboard  "  ;  and 
he  desired  that  he  might  be  buried  by  his  parents, 
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unless  it  should  please  the  King  to  order  otherwise. 
Then  turning  to  Hardy  :  "  Kiss  me,  Hardy,"  said 
he.  Hardy  knelt  down  and  kissed  his  cheek,  and 
Nelson  said  :  "  Now  I  am  satisfied.  Thank  God, 
"  I  have  done  my  duty  !  "  Hardy  stood  over  him 
in  silence  for  a  moment  or  two,  then  knelt  again 
and  kissed  his  forehead.  "  Who  is  that  ?  "  said 
Nelson  ;  and  being  informed,  he  replied  :  "  God 
"bless  you,  Hardy."  And  Hardy  then  left  him 
for  ever. 

Nelson  now  desired  to  be  turned  upon  his  right 
side,  and  said  :  "  I  wish  I  had  not  left  the  deck, 
"  for  I  shall  soon  be  gone."  Death  was,  indeed, 
rapidly  approaching.  He  said  to  the  chaplain  : 
"  Doctor,  I  have  not  been  a  great  sinner."  His 
articulation  now  became  difficult,  but  he  was 
distinctly  heard  to  say  :  "  Thank  God,  I  have  done 
*'  my  duty !  "  These  words  he  repeatedly  pro- 
nounced, and  they  were  the  last  words  that  he 
uttered.  He  expired  at  thirty  minutes  after  four, 
three  hours  and  a  quarter  after  he  had  received 
his  wound. 

Twenty  of  the  enemy  had  struck.  He  had  said 
before  the  battle  :  "I  shall  not  be  satisfied  with 
"  less  than  twenty  !  "      . 
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MAHAN'S    MOST    FAMOUS   PASSAGE. 

(Mahan  here  describes  the  transcendent  fart 
flayed  by  Nelson  in  the  greatest  crisis  through  which 
this  country  ever  passed  when  he  compelled  Napoleon 
to  turn  away  from  Boulogne  the  Grand  Army  so  long 
destined  for  the  conquest  of  England.  England  had 
put  her  trust  in  ^'Providence  and  a  good  Admiral,'^ 
and  her  trust  was  not  betrayed  !) 

"  Far  away,  Cornwallis  off  Brest,  Collingwood 
off  Rochefort,  Pellew  off  Ferrol,  were  battling  the 
wild  gales  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  that  tremendous 
and  sustained  vigilance  which  reached  its  utmost 
tension  in  the  years  preceding  Trafalgar,  concerning 
which  Collingwood  wrote  that  admirals  needed  to 
be  made  of  iron.*  .  .  .  Further  distant  still, 
severed  apparently  from  all  connection  with  the 
busy  scene  at  Boulogne,  Nelson  before  Toulon  was 
wearing  away  the  last  two  years  of  his  glorious 
but  suffering  life,  fighting  the  fierce  north- westers 
of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  and  questioning,  ques- 
tioning continually  with  feverish  anxiety  whether 
Napoleon's  object  was  Egypt  again  or  Great  Britain 
really.  They  were  dull,  weary,  eventless  months, 
those  months  of  watching  and  waiting  of  the  big 
ships  before  the  French  arsenals.  Purposeless 
they  surely  seemed  to  many,  but  they  saved 
England.      The    world    has    never    seen    a    more 

*  What  need  they  to  be  made  of  now  ?  Then  the  admirals  could, 
at  all  events,  sleep  peacefully  at  night,  but  now  there  will  be  no 
undisturbed  rest  for  them  day  or  night,  harassed  by  destroyers  at 
night  and  by  submarines  by  day. 
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impressive  demonstration  of  the  influence  of  sea 
power  upon  its  history.  Those  far-distant,  storm- 
beaten  ships  upon  which  the  Grand  Army  never 
looked  stood  between  it  and  the  dominion  of  the 
world."  * 


NELSON'S   SOLILOQUY. 
(Affe  t80 

My  mind  was  staggered  with  a  view  of  the 
difficulties  I  had  to  surmount,  and  the  little  interest 
I  possessed.  I  could  discover  no  means  of  reaching 
the  object  of  my  ambition.  After  a  long  and  gloomy 
reverie,  in  which  I  almost  wished  myself  overboard, 
a  sudden  glow  of  patriotism  was  kindled  within 
me,  and  presented  my  king  and  country  as  my 
patron.  Well,  then,  I  exclaimed,  "  I  will  be  a 
"  hero  !  and,  confiding  in  Providence,  I  will  brave 
"  every  danger !  " 

Long  afterwards  Nelson  loved  to  speak  of  the 
feelings  of  that  moment ;  and  from  that  time  he 
often  said  a  radiant  orb  was  suspended  in  his  mind's 
eye,  which  urged  him  onward  to  renown.  The  state 
of  mind  in  which  these  feelings  began  is  what  the 
mystics  mean  by  their  season  of  darkness  and 
desertion.  If  the  animal  spirits  fail,  they  represent 
it   as   an   actual  temptation.     The   enthusiasm   of 

*  "  So  I,  had  I  remained  in  Egypt,  should  probably  have 
founded  an  empire  like  Alexander."  .  .  .  Even  as  he  (Napoleon) 
leaves  France  in  the  Bellerophon,  he  says  to  Captain  Maitland: 
"  Had  it  not  been  for  you  English  I  should  have  been  Emperor  of 
the  East ;  but  wherever  there  is  water  to  float  a  ship  we  are  sure 
to  find  you  in  the  way."     "  Napoleon,"  by  Lord  Rosebery,  p.  200.) 
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Nelson's  nature  had  taken  a  different  direction, 
but  its  essence  was  the  same.  He  knew  to  what 
the  previous  state  of  dejection  was  to  be  attri- 
buted ;  that  an  enfeebled  body,  and  a  mind  de- 
pressed, had  cast  this  shade  over  his  soul ;  but  he 
always  seemed  willing  to  believe  that  the  sunshine 
which  succeeded  bore  with  it  a  prophetic  glory, 
and  that  the  light  which  led  him  on  was  "  light 
from  heaven."     (Southey.) 
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Illustrated,  Fine  Art,  and  other  Volumes* 


ADAMS  (Prof.  Henry,  M.Inst.C.E.) 
Building  Construction.  7s.  6d.net. 

ARNOLD-FORSTER  (The   Rt.    Hon. 
H.  O.,  M.A.)— 
A  History  of  England.   Fully  Illus- 
trated, 5s.     Gilt  edges,  6s.  6d. 

ARTISTS,  POPULAR  MODERN— 

1.  Sir  Lawrence  Alma  -  Tadema, 
CM.,  R.A.  By  Percy  Cross 
Standing.  "With  Coloured  Plate 
and  other  Illustrations.     5s.  net. 

2.  Henrietta  Rae  (Mrs.  Ernest 
Normand).  By  Arthur  Fish. 
With  Coloured  Plates  and  other 
Illustrations.     5s.  net. 

3.  Stanhope  Forbes,  A.R.A.,  and 
Elizabeth  Forbes,  A.R.W.S.  By 
Mrs.  L.  Birch.     5s.  net. 

BACON  (Rev.  J.  M.)— 
The  Dominion  of  the  Air:  The 
Story     of     Aerial    Navigation. 

Popular  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

BALL  (Sir  Robert,  LL.D.)— 
The    Earth's    Beginning.      Illus- 
trated.    7s.  6d. 

The  Story  of  the  Heavens.  With 
Coloured  Plates.     los.  6d. 

Star-Land.     Illustrated.  7s.  6d. 

The  Story  of  the  Sun.    With  Eight 
Coloured   Plates    and  other  Illus- 
trations.    7s.  6d. 
BARRIE  (J.  M.)— 
Tommy   and   GrizeL    6s. 
The  Little  Minister.    Illustrated. 
Cheap    Edition.      3s.   6d.      Pocket 
Edition,    cloth,    2S.    net;    leather 
limp,  3s,  net. 
Sentimental  Tommy.    6s. 

BONNEY  (Prof.,  F.P.S.)— 
The  Story  of  Our  Planet.    With 
Coloured    Plates    and   Maps    and 
about     100     Illustrations.      Cheap 
Edition,  7s.  6d. 

BOULGER  (Prof.  G.  S.,  F.L.S.,  Hon. 
F.R.H.S.)— 
Familiar  Trees.     With  Coloured 
Plates.     Vol.  I.     6s. 

BRADLEY  (E.  T.)— 
Westminster  Abbey,  Its  Story  and 
Associations.  Popular  Edition.  6s. 

BRADY  (Cyrus  Townsend)— 
The  Patriots  of  the  South.    6s. 


Britain  at  Work.  A  Pictorial  Do- 
scription  of  our  National  Industries. 
With  nearly  500  Illustrations.    12s. 

British  Isles,  The.  Depicted  by  Pen 
and  Camera.  Complete  in  3  Vols., 
each  containing  about  400  Illus- 
trations and  X2  Coloured  Plates, 
21S.  net  each. 

BURTON  (Wm.)— 
Porcelain:      A    Sketch    of    its 
Nature,  Art,   and  Manufacture. 
With  50  Plates.     7s.  6d.  net. 
English  Earthenware  and  Stone- 
ware.     Containing    24  Plates    in 
Colours  and  54  Black  and  White 
Plates,  30s.   net.    This  Edition  is 
limited  to  1,450  copies. 
French  Porcelain.    By  E.  S.  Aus- 
CHER.    Translated  and  edited  by 
Wm.  Burton.    With  24  Plates  in 
Colours  and  54  Black  and  White 
Plates.      30s.  net     This  Edition  is 
limited  to  1,250  copies. 

Cassell's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia.  Con- 
cise and  comprehensive.  With 
several  hundred  Illustrations  and 
Diagrams.  Cloth,  7s.  6d. ;  half- 
leather,  los.  6d. 

Cassell's  New  Dictionary  of  Cook- 
ery. With  about  10,000  Recipes 
and  a  Series  of  Coloured  Plates. 
Cloth,  7s.  6d. ;  half-leather,  los.  6d. 

Cathedrals  of  England  and  Wales, 
The.  Their  History,  Architecture 
and  Associations.  With  20  Rem- 
brandt Plates  and  Illustrations  from 
Photographs.  2  Vols.  21s.  net  the 
set. 

Chaaas.  The  Illustrated  Paper  for 
Boys.     Yearly  Volume,  8s. 

CHURCH  (Rev.  Prof.  A.  J.,  M.A.)— 
Pope's  Homer's  Iliad. 
Cloth,  2S.  net ;  leather,  3s.  net. 

CLAY  (Bertha)— 
The  Ironmaster's  Daughter.  3s  6d. 

COLLIER  (The  Hon.  John)— 
The   Art  of  Portrait   Painting. 
With  14  Reproductions  in  Colour 
and    27    in     Black     and    White. 
I  OS.  6d.  net. 

CRANE  (Walter,  P.  W.S.)— 
A   Flower   Wedding.     With    40 
Pages  of  Illustrations  in  Colours, 
6s. 

Flowers  from  Shakespeare's 
Garden.  With  40  Pages  of  Illus- 
trations in  Colours,  6s. 
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DANE  John  Colin)— 
Tlie  Hidden  House.    6s. 

DEANS  (R.  Storry)— 
Notable  Trials.  Romances  of  the 
Law  Courts.     Illustrated.    6s. 

DIOSY  (Arthur,  F.R.G.S.)— 
The     New    Far    East.     Popular 
Edition.    Illustrated.     3s.  6d. 

Don  Quixote,  The  Dor6.  With 
about  400  Illustrations  by  Gus- 
TAVE  DORE.  los.  6d.  Fine  Art 
Edition,     2  Vols.     25s.  net. 

Dor6  Dante,  The.  Comprising  the 
Inferno,  Purgatory  and  Paradise. 
Illustrations  by  Gustave  DoRi:. 
Vol.  I  contains  the  Inferno,  Vol.  2 
Purgatory  and  Paradise.  21s.  each. 
Pocket  Edition,  cloth,  2s.  net ; 
leather  limp,  3s.  net. 

Dor6  Gallery,  The.  With  250  lUus- 
trations  by  Gustave  Dore.    42s. 

Dora's  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  Illus- 
trated by  DORE.  Fine  Art  Edition^ 
i6s.  net.  Popular  Edition,  Cioth 
or  buckram,  7s.  6d.  Large  4to, 
i2S.  6d. 

DUDENEY  (Mrs.  Henry)— 
Gossips  Green.    6s. 

EAST  (Alfred,  A.R.A.)— 
Landscape  Painting  in  Oil  Colour. 
los.  6d.  net, 

ELDER-DUNCAN  ( J.  H.)— 
Country  Cottages  and  Week-end 
Homes.     5s.  net. 

Encyclopsedic  Dictionary,  The.  New 
Edition.  8  vols.,  los.  6d.  each. 

Engravers  of  England,  The  Old,  in 
their  Relation  to  Contemporary 
Life  and  Art.  By  Malcolm  C. 
Salaman.    5s. 

Family  Doctor,  Cassell's.    6s. 

Family  Lawyer,  Cassell's.    los.  6d. 

FISH  (Arthur)— 
Henrietta     Rae     (Mrs.     Ernest 
Normand).     With  Coloured  Plate 
and  other  Illustrations,    ss.  net, 

FLETCHER  (J.  S.)— 
Highcroft  Farm.    6s. 

FOWLER  (Ellen  Thorneycroft) 

(Mrs.  A.  L.  Felkin)— 
Verses    Wise    and    Otherwise. 
With     which     are      incorporated 
"  Verses  Grave  and  Gay."     5s. 

FRASER  (John  Foster) — 
Pictures  from  the  Balkans.    6s. 
Canada  as  It  is.    Illustrated.    6s. 


FRASER  (John  Foster).  Contind— 

America    at    Work.      Illustrated. 

3s.  6d. 

The  Real  Siberia.    With  numer- 

ous  Illustrations.     3s.  6d. 
GERARD  (MORICE)— 

The  Red  Seal    6s. 

Adventures  of  an  Equerry.    6s. 

A  Lieutenant  of  the  King.    6s. 

GORST  (Mrs.  Harold)— 
The  Light.     Illustrated,     6s. 

Great  Pictures  in  Private  Galleries. 
A  selection  of  famous  Modern 
Pictures  in  Private  Galleries  repro- 
duced in  Colours.  2  Series,  each 
containing  48  Pictures,  w^ith  accom- 
panying text.  Cloth,  I2S. ;  or  half- 
leather,  15s. 

GRIFFITHS  (Major  Arthur)— 
Fifty  Years  of  Public   Service. 
With  Portrait.     6s.  net. 

HAGGARD   (H.  Rider)— 
Benita.    6s. 

The  Brethren :  A  Romance  of  the 
Crusades.     6s. 

King  Solomon's  Mines.  Illus- 
trated. 3s.  6d.  Gift  Book  Edition^ 
6s.  People's  Edition^  Paper  Covers^ 
6d. 

HAMPSON  (W.,  M.A.  Oxon.)-~ 
Paradoxes  of  Nature  and  Science. 
6s. 

HASLUCK  (Paul  N.)— 
Cheap     Dwellings.       Illustrated, 
is.  net. 

The  Handyman's  Book  of  Tools, 
Materials,  and  Processes  em- 
ployed in  Woodworking.  Edited 
by.  With  about  2,500  Illustrations. 
9s. 

Cassell's  Cyclopsadia  of  Me- 
chanics. Edited  by.  Profusely 
Illustrated.  4  Series,  each  complete 
in  itself.  7s.  6d.  each. 
Metalworking :  A  Book  of  Tools, 
Materials,  and  Processes  for  the 
Handyman.  Edited  by.  With 
Illustrations.     9s. 

The  Book  of  Photography.  Prac- 
tical, Theoretic,  and  Applied. 
Edited  by.  Illustrated.  los.  6d. 
"Work"  Handbooks.  Edited  by. 
40  vols.  Illustrated,  is.  net  each. 
&c.  &c. 

BERING  (Henry  A.)— 
The  Burglars'  Club,    3s.  6d. 
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HILL  (Headon)— 
Her  Grace  at  Bay.    6s. 

HOCKING  (Joseph)— 
The  Woman  of  Babylon.    3s.  6d. 
A  Flame    of    Fire.    New   Illus- 
trated Edition.    3s.  6d. 

HOCKING  (Silas)— 
A  Human  Face.    3s.  6d. 

Home  Handbooks,  Cassell's.  Paper 
covers,  is.  net  each.  Cloth,  is.  6d. 
net  each. 

The  Home  Lawyer.  The  Home 
Physician.  Vegetarian  Cookery. 
Cookery  for  Common  Ailments. 
Our  Sick  and  How  to  Take  Care 
of  Them.  The  Making  of  the 
Home,  Advice  to  Women.  Practi- 
cal Home  Cookery.  The  Elements 
of  Modern  Dressmaking.  Eti- 
quette of  Good  Society. 

HULME  (F.  E.,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A.)— 
Familiar  Garden  Flowers.  With 
200  Full-page  Coloured  Plates.  In 
Five  Vols.,  3s.  6d.  each. 
Familiar  Wild  Flowers.  With 
320  beautiful  Coloured  Plates. 
Cheap  Edition.  In  8  Volumes. 
3$.  6d.  each. 

HUME  (Fergus)— 
The   Mystery  of    the    Shadow. 
3s.  6d. 

KEARTON  (R.,  F.Z.S.)— 

Illustrated  from  Photographs  Direct 
from  Nature  by  C.  and  R.  Kear- 
TON. 

Nature's  Carol  Singers.    6s. 
Pictures  from  Nature.    Being  15 
Reproductions  in  the  finest  Rem- 
brandt Photogravure  from  negatives 
made    direct    by    Richard     and 
Cherry  Kearton  of  birds  and 
beasts  in  their  native  haunts.  los.  6d. 
The  Adventures  of  Cock  Robin 
and  His  Mate.    6s. 
British  Birds'  Nests.      New  and 
Enlarged  Edition.     21s.  net. 
Our     Rarer    British     Breeding 
Birds.    3s.  6d. 

With   Nature    and   a    Camera. 
With  180  Pictures.    7s.  6d. 
Our  Bird  Friends.    5s. 
Wild  Nature's  Ways.    6s. 
Strange   Adventures  in   Dicky- 
Bird  Land.      3s.  6d. ;   cloth  gilt, 
gilt  edges,  5s. 

White's  Natural  History  of  Sel- 
borne.  Illustrated.  With  Notes 
by  R.  Kearton.    6s. 


KEARTON  ( R. ,  /^.  Z.  S. ).  Continued-^ 
Wild  Life  at  Home:  How  to 
Study  and  Photograph  It.  New 
and  Enlarged  Edition,  6s. 
Birds'  Nests,  Eggs,  and  Egg- Col- 
lecting. With  22  Coloured  Plates. 
5s. 

KENNEDY  (Bart)— 
Wander  Pictures.    6s. 
A  Tramp  Camp.    6s. 

KERNAHAN  (Coulson)— 
The  Dumpling.    6s. 

LE  QUEUX  (William)— 
The  Woman  at  Kensington.    6s. 
The  Spider's  Eye.    6s. 

LEWIS  (A.  H.)- 
The  Throwback.    6s. 

MacWHIRTER  (J.,  R.A.)— 
MacWhirter    Sketch-Book,  The. 
With  24  Examples  in  Colour.     5s. 
Landscape    Painting  in  Water 
Colours.    23  Coloured  Plates.    55. 

MILES  (Eustace,  M.A.)— 
Cassell's      Physical     Educator. 
With  1,000  Illustrations.     9s. 

Music,  Cassell's  Popular.  A  Series 
of  Songs  and  Pieces  of  Music. 
2d,  net  each. 

National  Gallery  of  British  Art, 
The  (The  Tate  Gallery).  With  24 
Exquisite  Rembrandt  Photogravure 
Plates.  Cloth,  12s.  Leather  back, 
cloth  sides,  15s. 

National  Library,  Cassell's.  In 
108  volumes,  6d.  net  each. 

Nation's  Pictures,  The.  Complete  in 
4  Vols.  Each  containing  48  Beau- 
tiful Coloured  Reproductions  with 
descriptive  Text.  Cloth,  12s. ;  half- 
leather,  15s.  each. 

Natural  History,  Cassell's  Concise. 
By  E.  Perceval  Wright,  M.A., 
M.D.,  F.L.S.  With  several  Hun- 
dred Illustrations.     6s. 

PARRY  (D.  H.)— 
Britain's  Roll  of  Glory.    6s. 

PASTURE  (Mrs.  Henry  DE  la)— 
A  Toy  Tragedy.    3s.  6d. 
The  Little  Squire.    3s.  6d. 

PEMBERTON  (Max)— 
*The  Hundred  Days.    6s. 
*The  Giant's  Gate.     6s. 
*The  Impregnable  City.    3s.  6d. 
*Kronstadt.   Pocket  Edition,  Cloth, 

2s.  net ;  leather  limp,  3s.  net, 
*Red  Mom.    6s. 
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PEMBERTON  (MAX).     Continued. 
*riie  Iron  Pirate.     3s.  6d,     Pocket 

Edition,    cloth,    2S.  net ;    leather 

limp,  3s.  net. 

♦The  Sea  Wolves.    3s.  6d. 
*Tlie  Garden  of  Swords.     6s. 

•Also  People's  Editions  at  6d. 

Postcards,  Cassell's  Art.    13  Series, 

6d.  each.    List  on  application. 
QUILLER-COUCH  (A.  T.)— 

tTHE  Ship  of  Stars.   6s. 

fADVENTURES   OF  HARRY  REVEL.     6s. 
THE  LAIRD'S  LUCK.     6s. 

•tDEAD  Man's  Rock.    55. 
•tTHE  Splendid  Spur.    5s. 
+THE   Astonishing   History  of   Troy 

Town.    5s. 
"I  Saw  Three  Ships,"  and  other  Winter's 

Tales,    ss. 
lA:  A  Love  Story.   3s  6d. 
Noughts  and  Crosses.   $s. 
The  Delectable  Duchy.    5s. 
Wandering  Heath.   5s. 
•  Also  at  3s.  6d.     t  Also  People's  Editions  at  6d- 

Royal  Academy  Pictures.    Annual 

Volume.     Cloth,    5s.    net.     Paper 

covers,  3s.  net. 
SCHERREN  (Henry,  F.Z.S.)— 

The  Zoological  Society  of  London. 

With    12     Coloured     Plates    and 

about    50    in    Black    and   White. 

30S.  net.     This  edition  is  limited 

to  1,000  copies. 

Popular  Natural  History.     Aew 

Edition.     3s.  6d. 
Shakspere,  The  Leopold.    With  400 

Illustrations.  Cheap  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

Cloth  gilt,   gilt  edges,   55.  ;    half- 

persian,  5s.  6d.  net. 
Shakspere,  The  Royal.      With  50 

Full-page  Illustrations.     Complete 

in  3  Vols.     15s.  the  set. 
Social  England.  By  Various  Writers. 

Edited    by    H.     D.     Traill, 

D.C.L.,  and  J.  S.  Mann,  M.A. 

Library  Edition.      6  Vols.     14s. 

net  each. 
STANDING  (Percy  Cross)— 

Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema,O.M., 

R.A.      With  Coloured    Plate  and 

other  Illustrations.     5s.  net. 

The  Hon.  F.  S.  Jackson.    2s.  6d. 

STANTON,  C,  and  HOSKEN,  H.— 
Miriam  Lemaire,  Money  Lender. 

3s.  6d. 
STEVENSON  (R.  L.)— 

Lihary    Edition,     6s.       Popular 
Edition,  3s.  6d,     Pocket  Edition, 
2S.  net ;  leather,  3s.  net. 
The    Black    Arrow.      Catriona. 
Kidnapped.    Master  of  Ballan- 


STEVENSON  (R.  L.).     Continued. 
trae.      Treasure    Island.      The 
Wrecker. 

The  Pentland  Edition  of  the  Works 
of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
Complete  in  20  Volumes,  price 
10  guineas  net  each  set.  Limited 
to  1,550  copies. 

Sir  Benjamin  Stone's  Pictures. 
Records  of  National  Life  and 
History.  Containing  nearly  400 
Full-page  Reproductions  from 
Photographs.  2  Vols.   7s.  6d.  each. 

Thames  and  its  Story,  The.    6s. 
THORNE  (Guy)— 

Helena's  Love  Story.    6s. 
TREVES     (Sir     Frederick,    Bart., 
G.C.V.O.,  &c.  &c.)— 

The  Other  Side  of  the  Lantern. 

With  40  Full-page  Plates.    Cheap 

Edition.     6s.net. 

WALLACE  (Sir  D.  Mackenzie)— 
Russia.    With  2  Maps.    2  Vols., 
24s.  net. 

WALMSLEY       (R.        Mullineux, 
D.Sc.)— 
Electricity  in  the  Service  of  Man. 

With  1, 200 Illustrations.  los.  6d.net. 

WOOD  (Walter)— 
Survivors'  Tales  of  Great  Events. 
3s.  6d. 

WRIGHT  (Lewis)— 
The  New  Book  of  Poultry.    With 
30  Coloured  Plates  by  J.  W.  Lud- 
low, and  other  Illustrations.    2is. 

WRIGHT  (Walter  P.)— 
Cassell's  Dictionary  of  Practical 
Gardening.      Edited    by.      With 
20  Coloured  Plates  and   numerous 
Illustrations.    Two  Vols. ,  30s.  net. 

Cassell's     Popular     Gardening. 

Edited  by.  With  24  Coloured 
Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
2  Vols.,  30s.  net. 

First  Steps  in  Gardening.  Paper, 
IS.  net ;  cloth,  is.  6d.  net. 
♦Pictorial  Practical  Potato  Grow- 
ing.   With  about  100  Illustrations. 
IS.  net ;  cloth,  is.  6d.  net. 

•  Separate   List   of  the    "  Pictorial    Practical" 
Handbooks  issued. 

WYLLIE  (W.  L.   A.R.A.)— 
Marine  Painting  in  Water  Colour 
With  24  Coloured  Plates.     5s. 
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Bibles  and  Religious  Works. 


Bible  Biograpliies.  lUus.  is.  6d.each. 
THE  Story  of  Moses  and  Joshua.    By 

the  Rev.  J.  Telford. 
The  Story  of  the  Judges.    By  the  Rev. 

T.  Wycliffe  Gedge, 
The  Story  of  Samuel  and  Saul.  By  the 

Rev.  D.  C.  Tovev. 
The  Story  of  David.   By  the  Rev.  J.  Wild. 
Thh  Story  of  Joseph,    its  Lessons  for 

To-day.     By  the  Rev.  George  Bainton. 
The  Story  of  Jesus.    In  Verse.    By  J.  R. 

Macduff,  D.D. 

Cassell's  Family  Bitole.  With  Ex- 
planatory Notes,  Maps,  References, 
and  a  Condensed  Concordance. 
Illustrated  with  more  than  900 
highly  finished  Engravings.  Full 
leather,  gilt  edges,  25s.  net ; 
superior  leather,  with  clasps  and 
corners,  31s.  6d.  net. 

Cassell's  Family  Bible.  With  900 
Illustrations.  Toned  paper  edition. 
Leather,  gilt  edges,  £2  los. 

ELLICOTT  (Dr.)— 
Bible  Commentary   for  English 
Readers.      Edited  by.     With  Con- 
tributions by  eminent  Scholars  and 
Divines  : — 

New  Testament.  Popular  Edition.  Un- 
abridged.   3  Vols.    6s.  each. 

Old  Testament.  Popular  Edition.  Un- 
abridged.   5  Vols.     6s.  each. 

Special  Pocket  Editions  of  the  New 
Testament  Volumes.  2s.  each ;  leather 
limp,  2S.  6d.  net  each. 

FARRAR  (Dean)— 
The  Life  and  Work  of  St.  PauL 

Cheap  Edition.  With  16  Full-page 
Plates,  3s.  6d.  ;  paste  grain,  5s. 
net.  Popular  Ediiion,  7s.  6d. 
New  Illustrated  a^to  Edition, 
los.  6d.  net  Original  Illustrated 
Edition,  £2  2s. 

The  Early  Days  of  Christianity. 
Library  Edition.  2  Vols., 
24s.  ;  morocco,  £2  2S.  Popular 
Edition.  Complete  in  i  Volume. 
Cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d.  Cheap 
Edition,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  ;  paste 
grain,  15s.  net. 

The  Life  of  Christ.  Cheap  Edition. 
With  16  Full-page  Plates,  3s,  6d.  ; 
paste  grain,  5s.  net.  Illustrated 
Quarto  Edition,  7s.  6d.  BiO' 
graphical  Edition,  los.  6d.  net. 
Original  Illustrated  Edition,  21s. 
Pocket  Edition,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net  ; 
leather,  3s.  6d.  net ;  rough  Per- 
sian, >  4s.  6d.  People's  Edition^ 
paper  covers,  6d.  net. 
Life  of  Lives,  The:  Further 
Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ. 
153.     Popular  Edition^  7s.    6d. 


GALE,  F.  HOLDERNESS— 
The  Story  of  Protestantism.    6s. 

GEIKIE  (Rev. Cunningham,  D.D.)— 
Holy  Land  and  the  Bible.  Cheap 
Edition,  7s.  6d.  Superior  Edi- 
tion. With  24  Plates.  Cloth  gilt, 
gilt  edges,  los.  6d. 

HUNTER  (Rev.  Robert,  LL.D.)— 
Cassell's  Concise  Bible   Diction- 
ary.   Illustrated.     Cheap  Edition, 
3s.  6d. 

Life  and  Work  of  the  Redeemer. 
By  Very  Rev.  H.  D.  M.  Spence, 
D.D.,  Most  Rev.  W.  Alexander, 
D.D.,  Prof.  Marcus  Dods,  D.D., 
Rt.  Rev.  H.  MouLE,  D.D.,  Rev. 
Lyman  Abbot,  D.D.,  Rev.  F.  B. 
Meyer,  B.A.,  Right  Rev.  W. 
Boyd  Carpenter,  D.D.,  Very 
Rev.  W.  Lefroy,  D.D.,  Rt.  Rev. 
W.  C.  Doane,  D.D.,  Rev.  James 
Stalker,  D.D.,  Rev.  A.  M. 
Fairbairn,  D.D.,  and  Rev. 
Alex.  McLaren,  D.D.  Illus- 
trated. "  Quiver"  Edition.  With 
8  Full- page  Illustrations,   as.  6d.  net. 

MAGEE  (Wm.  Connor,  D.D.),  late 
Archbishop  of  York — 
The  Atonement,    is. 

MAITLAND (Rev.  Brownlovv.A/./^.) 
Miracles,    is. 

Quiver.  Yearly  Volume.  With 
about  800  Original  Illustrations,  14 
Coloured  Plates,  and  2  Rembrandt 
Photogravures  ;  also  Serial  Stories 
by  Popular  Writers,  about  40  Com- 
plete Stories,  &c.     7s.  6d. 

SPENCE  (Very  Rev.  H.  D.  M., 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Gloucester)— 
The  Church  of  England.  A 
History  for  the  People.  Illustrated. 
Complete  in  4  Vols.  6s.  each. 
Early  Christianity  and  Paganism. 
Illustrated.    Cheap  Edition.    7s.  6d. 

The  Child's  Bible.  With  100  Illus- 
trations and  Coloured  Plates.  New 
Edition,     los.  6d. 

The  Child  "Wonderful."  A  unique 
Series  of  Pictures  representing  In- 
cidents in  the  Early  Life  of  the 
Saviour,  reproduced  in  colour  with 
accompanying  text.  By  W.  S. 
Stagey.     2s.  6d. 

WYLIE  (Rev.  J.  A.,  LL.D.)— 
The  History  of   Protestantism. 
Containing  upwards  of  600  Orig- 
inal Illustrations.     Cheap  Edition. 
3  Vols.    ss.  each. 


A  Selection  from  Cassell  &  Company s  Piihlications.     J 


Educational  Works  and  Students^  Manuals^ 


Art  of  Making  and  Using-  Sketches, 
The.  By  G.  Fraipont,  with  50 
Illustrations.  Cheap  Edition,  is.  6d. 

^sop's  Fables.  In  words  of  one 
syllable.  With  4  Coloured  Plates 
and  numerous  Illustrations.     6d. 

Black  Arrow,  The.  By  R.  L. 
Stevenson.  School  Edition,  un- 
abridged.    IS.  6d. 

Blacktooard  Drawing.  By  W.  E. 
Sparkes.     Illustrated.     3s.  6d. 

Book  -  Keeping.  By  Theodore 
Jones.  For  Schools,  2s. ;  cloth,  3s. 
For  the  MiUion,  2S.  ;  cloth,  3s. 
Books  for  Jones's  System,  2S. 

Chemistry,  The  Public  School.  By 
J.  H.  Anderson,  M.A.    2s.  6d. 

"Eyes  and  No  Eyes"  Series  (Cas- 
sell's).  By  Arabella  Buckley. 
With  Coloured  Plates  and  other 
Illustrations.  6  Books.  4d.  and 
6d.  each.   Complete  Volume,  3s.  6d. 

Fairy  Tales  Old  and  New.  With 
a  Series  of  Coloured  Plates,  &c. 
3$.    6d.     Also  in  5  books,  6d.  each. 

French,  Cassell's  Lessons  In.  Cheap 
Edition.  In  2  Parts.  Cloth,  is.  6d. 
each.  Complete  in  i  Vol.,  2s.  6d. 
Key,  IS.  6d. 

French  Grammar.  By  R.  H.  All- 
press,  M.A.,  and  J.  Laffitte, 
B.  h  L.     IS.  6d. 

French-English  and  English-French 
Dictionary,  Cassell's  New.  1,150 
pages.  Cloth  or  buckram,  3s.  6d. ; 
half-morocco,  5s. 

Gaudeamus.  Songs  for  Colleges  and 
Schools.  Edited  by  John  Farmer. 
5$.  Words  only,  paper  covers,  6d. ; 
cloth,  9d. 

German  Dictionary,  Cassell's  New. 
By  Karl  Breul,  M.A.,  etc 
Cloth,  7s.  6d.  net  ;  half-leather, 
los.  6d.  net. 

German  Dictionary,  Cassell's.  (Ger- 
man-English, English -German.) 
Cloth,  3s.  6d.;  half-morocco,  5s. 

Greek  Heroes.  New  Supplementary 
Reader.  With  4  Coloured  Plates, 
&c. ,  cloth  limp,  6d.  ;  cloth  gilt,  is. 

King  Solomon's  Mines.  Abridged 
Edition,  for  Schools,     is.  3d. 

Latin  ■  English  and  Ersglish- Latin 
Dictionary.    3s.  6d.  and  5s. 

Latin  Primer,  The  First,  By  Prof. 
Postgate.    is. 

I^itin  Primer,  The  New.  By  Prof. 
J.  P.  Postgate.    2s.  6d. 


Latin  Prose  for  Lower  Forms.    By 

M.  A.  Bayfield,  M.A.     2s.  6d. 

Marlborough  Books  :— Arithmetic 
Examples,  Revised,  3s.  French 
Exercises,  3s.  6d,  French  Grammar, 
2S.  6d.    German  Grammar,  3s,  6d. 

Object  Lessons  from  Nature.  By 
Prof.  L.  C.  MiALL,  F.L.S.  Fully 
Illustrated.  New  and  Enlarged 
Edition.     Two  Vols. ,  is.  6d.  each. 

Physiology  for  Schools.  By  A.  T. 
Schofield,  M.D.,  &c.  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  IS.  9d,  ;  3  Parts,  paper, 
5d.  each ;  or  cloth  limp,  6d.  each. 

Reader,  The  Citizen.  By  the  Rt.  Hon. 
H.  O.  Arnold-Forster,  M.A. 
IS.  6d.  Also  a  Scottish  Edition, 
cloth,  IS.  6d. 

Readers  for  Infant  Schools,  Col- 
oured.    3  Books.     4d.  each. 

Round  the  Empire.  By  G.  R. 
Parkin.    Fully  Illustrated,  is.  6d. 

Shakspere's  Plays  for  School  Use. 

5  Books.     Illustrated.     6d.  each. 
Spelling,   A  Complete  Manual  of. 

By  J.  D.  Morell,  LL.D.     Cloth, 

IS.     Cheap  Edition,  6d. 
Spending  and  Saving :  A  Primer  of 

Thrift.   By  Alfred  Pinhorn.  is. 
Swiss  Family  Robinson.    In  words 

of  one  syllable.     With  4  Coloured 

Plates.     6d. 
Things  New  and  Old;   or,  Stories 

from  English  History.    By  the  Rt. 

Hon.    H.    O.    Arnold-Forster, 

M.A.     Illustrated.    7  Books,  from 

gd.  to  is.  8d. 
This  World  of  Ours.    By  the  Rt. 

Hon.    H.    O.    Arnold-Forster, 

M.A.    Illustrated.    Cheap  Edition, 

2S,  6d. 
"Wild    Birds"    Sheets,    Cassell's. 

Selected      and      Edited     by     R. 

Kearton,  F.Z,.S.     Each  sheet  is 

mounted    on    Board,    with     Cord 

Suspender,    and     contains     Eight 

Examples  of  Familiar  Wild  Birds, 

6  Sheets,  is.  6d.  each.  Unmounted, 
6d.  each. 

Wild  Flowers,  How  to  Find  and 
Name.  By  Thomas  Fox,  F.L.S. 
Paper,  is.  6d.  ;  cloth,  2s, 

"Wild  Flowers"  Sheets,  Cassell's 
12  Sheets,  each  containing  10  ex- 
amples of  familiar  wild  flowers, 
beautifully  reproduced  in  colours 
and  varnished,  is.  6d.  each.  Un- 
mounted, 6d.  each. 


8     A  Selection  from  Cassell  &  Company's  Pubh'caitons. 


Books  for  the  Little  Ones* 


BONSER  (A.  E.)— 
Cassell's    Natural   History    for 
Young    People.      With    Coloured 
Frontispiece  and  numerous  Illustra- 
tions,    6s. 

ELLIS  (Edward  S.)— 
A  Princess  of  the  Woods.    With 
4  Full- page  Illustrations,     is. 
Deer  foot  in  the  Forest    With  4 
Full-page  Illustrations,     is. 
Deerfoot  on  the  Prairies.    With 
4  Full-page  Illustrations,     is. 
Deerfoot  in  the  Mountains.  With 
4  Full-page  Illustrations,     is. 

EVERETT-GREEN  (Evelyn)— 
Percy   Vere,    With    8    Full-page 
Illustrations,     as.  6d. 

HAMER  (S.  H.)— 
The  Young  Gullivers.  With  4 
Coloured  Plates  and  Illustrations. 
Picture  boards,  is.  6d.  ;  cloth,  2s. 
Archibald's  Amazing  Adventure. 
With  4  Coloured  Plates  and 
Numerous  Illustrations  by  Harry 
RouNTREE.  Picture  boards,  is.  6d. 
Cloth,  2s. 

Cheepy  the  Chicken :    Being  an 
Account  of  Some   of  his   Most 
Wonderful     Doings.       With    4 
Coloured     Plates    and     numerous 
Illustrations    by     HARRY    ROUN- 
TREE.     IS.  6d.  ;  cloth,  2s. 
Animal  Land  for  Little  People. 
Illustrated,     is.  6d.  ;  cloth,  2s. 
Birds,  Beasts,  and  Fishes.    With 
4  Coloured    Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations,     is.  6d. ;  cloth,  2s. 
Master   Charlie.      Illustrated   by 
C.     S.     Harrison.        Coloured 
boards,  is.  6d.  ;  cloth,  2s. 
Micky  Magee's  Menagerie ;   or, 
Strange     Animals     and     their 
Doings.     With  8  Coloured    Plates 
and  other  Illustrations  by  Harry 
B.  Neilson.      is.  6d. ;  cloth,  2s. 
Peter   Piper's    Peepshow.    With 
Illustrations  by  H.  B.  Neilson  and 
Lewis  Baumer.    is.  6d.  ;  cloth, 

2S. 

Quackles,  Junior :  Being  the  Ex- 
traordinary Adventures  of  a 
Duckling.  With  4  Coloured  Plates 
and  other  Illustrations  by  Harry 
Rountree.     is.  6d.  ;  cloth,  2s. 


HAMER  (S.   H.)    Continued— 
The    Ten    Travellers.     With     4 
Coloured     Plates    and     numerous 
Illustrations  by  Harry  B.   Neil- 
son.    IS.  6d.  ;  cloth,  2s. 
The    Jungle     School;     or.    Dr. 
Jibber-Jabber  Burchall's   Acad- 
emy.   With  Illustrations  by  H.  B. 
Neilson.    is.  6d. ;  cloth,  2s. 
Whys     and    Other    Whys;     or, 
Curious     Creatures    and    Their 
Tales.     By   S.    H.    Hamer    and 
Harry     B.      Neilson.       Paper 
boards,  2s.  6d.  ;  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Bo-Peep.   A  Treasury  for  the  Little 
Ones.      With  4  Full-page  Coloured 
Plates,  and  numerous  other  Illus- 
trations.    Yearly  Volume.    Picture 
boards,  2s.  6d.  ;  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

KNOX  (ISA  Craig)— 
The    Little    Folks    History    of 
England.       With   30  Illustrations 
and  4  Coloured  Plates,     is.  6d. 

"  Little  Folks  "  Half-Yearly  Volume. 
Containing  480  pages,  with  Six 
Full-page  Coloured  Plates,  and 
numerous  other  Illustrations. 
Picture  boards,  3s.  6d.  Cloth  gilt, 
gilt  edges,  5s.  each. 

Little  Folks  Book  of  Wonders,  The. 
Picture  boards,  2s.  6d.  ;  cloth, 
3s.  6d. 

Little  Folks  Nature  Book,  The. 
Picture  boards,  2s.  6d.  ;  cloth, 
3s.  6d. 

Little  Folks  Story  Book  in  Colour, 
The.  Picture  boards,  3s.  6d.  ; 
cloth,  5s. 

New   Readers    for   Little  People. 
Limp  cloth,  6d.  each. 
Ups  and  Downs  of  a  Donkey's  Life. 
The  Adventures   of  an  Exmoor 
Pony. 
Mac.    A  Newfoundland  Dog. 

Tiny  Tales.    With  2  Coloured  Plates 
and  numerous  Illustrations,     is. 
Short  and  Sweet,     is. 
Read  it  Again,    is. 
My  Favourite,    is. 
Tales  for  Tiny  Tots.    is. 
The  Pretty  Picture  Book.     is. 
Merry  Pages  for  Little  People,  is. 

"Tiny  Tots"  Annual  Volume. 
Boards,  is.  4d.  ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 
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